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SERMON XXIX. 



HEARING CHRIST. 

THIS IS MY BELOVED SON ; HEAB HIM. — Mark IZ. 7. 

If we believe that the voice of God uttered these 
words ; if we believe that God, in any other man- 
ner, declared Jesus of Nazareth to be his Son, 
especially beloved and invested with authority by 
him ; if we believe that Jesus worked wonders by 
the power of God, and taught as the wisdom of 
God inspired him, then we must receive his precepts 
as the laws and oracles of God, and his doctrines as 
the revelations of God. I speak a simple and most 
serious truth. If we believe the declaration of the 
text, " This is my beloved Son," we are bound by 
the highest possible obligations to ob^y the injunc- 
tion of the text, " Hear him." There is no such 
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X HEARING CHRIST. 

thing as den)dng or evading this plain conclusion. 
The momentous fact is not to be disguised or qual- 
ified, and ought not to be withheld ; the fact that 
we must either give up the gospel history, or, re- 
ceiving it, must confess that the word of Christ is 
the word of God, and that in hearing Christ we 
hear God, and that in learning of him we learn of 
God, and in obeying or disobeying him, we obey 
or disobey God. It is nothing, or next to nothing, 
merely to express our belief that Jesus is the be- 
loved Son of God. We must regard the conse- 
quences of this confession. We must perceive 
that if he is the beloved Son, we must hear him, 
and that if we do not hear him, we slight not only 
his voice but the voice of God. 

I address myself to Christians ; to those who do 
believe that Jesus was sent into the world by the 
eternal Father to teach and save his creatures ; to 
those who are not willing to give up the truth of 
the Gospel, but who rather regard it as the soul's 
chief treasure ; and upon such I would urge the 
direct obligation and consequence of their faith, 
and remind them, that as they believe on Jesus, or 
profess to believe on him, as the beloved Son of 
God, they must hear him, and hear him as they 
would hear him who sent him. 

You perceive the reasonableness, and indeed the 
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necessity of tliis inference. You cannot fail to see 
and acknowledge, that he who is received as God's 
messenger, must be heard as God's messenger, or 
duty to God is forfeited. 

And then the final question occurs, How and in 
what manner should we hear the Son and messen- 
ger of God? We should hear him, it may be 
answered, resolutely, submissively, attentively, af- 
fectionately, and with a reverence which we yield 
to no other teacher. 

I. We should hear the Lord Jesus, in the first 
place, with resolution. If he were now on earth, 
and should call to any one of us, saying, " Come 
and hear me, for I have that to tell thee which 
concerns thy salvation," the first thought of him 
who was called would be a fixed determination to 
go. He would say, ^^ I will go. Nothing shall 
prevent me ; no employments, no pleasures, no so- 
licitations, no difficulties. The Son of God calls 
me ; God himself calls me ; and I must go." 
Thus we ought all to say. Thus we ought all to 
feel. A determined resolution to hear Jesus is the 
first step of believers toward Christian perfection. 
Their regard to the authority of their Master must 
exclude all wavering and temporizing. Knowing 
where to go for truth, heavenly, saving, eternal 
truth, we are not, from any consideration, to demur 
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and hesitate, but we are to go directly. We are 
not to wait, when he calls, for a season when it 
may be, as we think, more convenient for us to 
hear him. We are not to put by his instructions 
in favor of other calls. We are not to defer listen- 
ing to him, till we can get more time, or till we 
have thought a little more on the subject, or till we 
can get rid of some other engagements, or till we 
have indulged ourselves somewhat longer in folly, 
or till we have grown older. These procrastina- 
tions and excuses amount to refusals. They are so 
many neglects of imperative and all-important duty. 
And as we must not wilfully delay to hear our 
Saviour, so neither must we permit ourselves to be 
intimidated or seduced from hearing him. Should 
it so happen that earthly power is at any time in- 
terested in forbidding our attendance on our Mas- 
ter, we must be firm to resist earthly power, and 
dread no danger so much as that of disobepng 
him. Do we see the great and the worldly pursu- 
ing another and a far different way from that which 
leads to the heavenly city and the feet of Jesus ; 
and do they show off temptingly the force of their 
multitudes and the splendor of their attire, as they 
march along in the high road of the world's glory ? 
It will be weU, if the glittering spectacle makes us 
thought;ful ; well, if it teaches us the wisdom of 
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contentment, and the still better wisdom of charity ; 
but fatal, if it deludes us to applaud or to foUow 
those who compose it ; for as we value our allegi- 
ance, we must beware how we are awed by their 
numbers, dazzled by their array, or led off into 
their train. Are we told that by adopting a truly 
Christian opinion or rule of action, we are depart- 
ing from the way of the .wise, or the track of centu- 
ries ? It will be sufficient to answer that there is 
a wisdom which is foolishness ; that it is our con- 
cern to hearken to the precepts of our chosen in- 
structer, rather than to the mandates of cu8t(»n or 
antiquity ; that we seek not for what is old, nor for 
what is new, nor for what is in most repute, but 
first and chiefly for what is true ; and that we must 
go for what is true to him who is the truth. In 
short we must feel ourselves under an obligation to 
obey our Creator and our Saviour at any hazard ; 
and must therefore arm our mind and heart, and 
be ready to encounter peril and make sacrifices. 
We are to hear the Son of God with resolution ; 
and so, whatever may be our local attachments, or 
temporal interests, if any portion of them or all of 
them must be left in order that he may be followed, 
we must leave them all, and follow him. 

This is the only consistent course, but not the 
most common one. There are so many, even of 
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the well disposed, who are swayed in the most im- 
portant inquiries of religion and moral duty, by the 
authority of high places and great names, and 
ancient usage, and by what the world thinks, says 
and does, that they who measure their opinions 
and conduct by the proposed heavenly standard, 
without timidly looking round to see how it cor- 
responds with the standards of other men, appear, 
in comparison, a small band. Small indeed it is, 
but O how noble — the band of those who having 
assumed the Christian name, never deny the Christ- 
ian profession, nor shrink back from the trials of 
their faith, nor are turned by any obstacle from 
their duty — the band of those, who show their 
gratitude for the offer of divine instruction by con- 
fiding in it with their whole soul, and resolving to 
obey it with their whole strength. 

11. If we would truly and profitably hear the 
Son of God, we must hear him not only with reso- 
lution but submission. Not the pride of the world 
only, but our own pride, is to be resisted, and the 
solicitations from within as well as from without 
are to be denied. The authority of our Master is 
not to be maintained against all opposers, and then 
questioned in the secret places of our hearts. Is 
Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living God ? It is 
certainly a claim which we may examine and ex- 
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amine freely, furly, and very seriously* But when 
admitted in theory, it is not to be practically trifled 
with. When once we have assented to the fact, 
that he was commissioned to declare the will of the 
Supreme, we have sealed the covenant of entire 
obedience. We have then no right to say how 
much or what part of his message we will receive, 
or when or where we will follow him. Whenever 
he speaks, then is the time to listen, and wherever 
he directs, there lies the course of our duty. It is 
not enough that we have braved dangers, and 
broken through snares, to come before him ; but 
when before him we should sit down in silence and 
humility, and there remain silently and humbly till 
we have heard all ; and not rise abruptly and turn 
away, if some lesson or commandment should not 
coincide with our feelings, our wishes, our habits. 
For we do not go to him to be flattered or to be 
countenanced, but to be instructed and guided. 
He did not come into the world, and sufler and die 
for us, that he might deliver opinions for disputa- 
tion, but that he might establish doctrines for grate- 
fill faith, and utter precepts for prompt obedience. 
Yet some of us, yea, many of us, will declare 
boldly enough that we acknowledge no master but 
Christ, while we are every day disputing his author- 
. ity, by not submitting unreservedly to its decisions. 
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When our expectations are not tenderly dealt with, 
we expostulate and complain. When a precept 
crosses our desires, those desires cry out, ^' It is a 
hard saying, who can hear it ? " We cannot be- 
lieve that the requisitions of the gospel are so unac- 
commodating to our peculiar temperament. We 
cannot imagine that so strict a law was meant to 
reach us under all circumstances. We cannot 
comprehend how a merciful Lord could impose 
such restraints on his followers. We will not fear 
that a trifling dereliction, only in this or that in- 
stance, can have the effect of impairing the value 
of our general obedience, or lessening the favor in 
which, as we trust, we are held by our Master. 
Thus it is that subtle inclination, though vanquished 
at first, gains the victory at last, and they who are 
strong against the whole world, are found too feeble 
for themselves. But the Master's authority is not 
casual, but constant. If we are subject to it in 
some respects, we are in all. Our passions are to 
be rebuked and withstood, as well as other influ- 
ences and temptations. And why should they not 
be? Are they not as fruitful in mischief? Are 
they not equally in need of control ? Are they not 
subject to moral jurisdiction ? Undisciplined cour- 
age becomes not a soldier of the cross. So must 
he fight, not as one that beateth the air ; but he 
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must keep under his body and bring it into sub- 
jection. The words of our Master must be received 
with submission, and regarded as conclusive, let 
our inclinations murmur as they will. What are 
they that they should contend against him ? 

III. It is to be observed, thirdly, that though we 
may be both resolute to hear, and submissive in 
hearing the voice of Jesus, we may, after all, by 
our carelessness and negligence, sometimes lose 
much of what is addressed to us, and sometimes 
mistake the meaning and application of what we 
have but imperfectly heard. We must, therefore, 
hear him with attention. If this rule be not ob- 
served ; if we are heedless and inattentive ; if we 
suffer our thoughts to be easily diverted and easily 
tired, to be lulled into forgetfulness, or wearied into 
abstraction — though we may have thrown off our 
prejudices, and subdued our fears, and hushed our 
passions, and tamed down our wills to gentle sub- 
mission — though we may have accomplished all 
this, yet may the dcmgerous habit of broken, wan- 
dering attention, render much of our labor vain. 
Let us be on our guard against such inconsistency. 
If the voice of Jesus is worth being heard at all, 
it is worth being heard, and it requires to be heard, 
with the best attention which we can bestow. For 
only let us consider for a moment what it is. It, 
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is the word of eternal truth ; it is the revealed will 
of God ; the exposition of his nature ; the discov- 
ery of his character ; the offer of his mercy ; the 
exhibition of his providential government, of the 
terms of our acceptance, of the destination of our 
being. And is it this which we will attend to only 
as it suits our loose convenience ? Are these pro- 
per subjects to be slighted by the momentary cour- 
tesies of a divided spirit ? Is all learning to be 
thoroughly studied but sacred learning ? Are there 
thousands of books which deserve to be more fre- 
quently opened than the book ? We would not 
choose to say so, and yet we often act as if we 
thought so. Let us endeavor to act more wisely, 
and give to the instructions of our Master a more 
serious and concentrated application. The divine 
law should be studied with assiduity. We are not 
to collect a few general notions from it — perhaps 
half of them erroneous — and then imagine that 
our work is done. The investigation is to be con- 
ducted in a more respectful manner ; with a con- 
stancy which is always ready to learn while there 
is anything to be learned, and which refuses not to 
repeat its labors, lest what is learned should be for- 
gotten. The true disciple treasures up all the in- 
struction which falls from the lips of his best 
instructer. 
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IV. And this he does, in the fourth place, not 
so much from the principle of fear, as of deep and 
earnest affection. The Master is kind. He came 
to speak to us because he loved us. He laid down 
his life for us because he loved us. The most 
tenderly and nobly benevolent sentiments prompted 
him to the task of enlightening and redeeming us ; 
maintained themselves in his breast through all the 
trials of his ministry, and, with that other angel, 
piety, sustained him amidst the agonies of the 
cross. Is this a master to be listened to wearily 
and grudgingly, as if we were moved to our atten- 
tion by a sense of strong constraint, of which we 
would rid ourselves if we dared ? Is this a master 
to be regarded as a taskmaster ? If we do not go 
to him freely and affectionately, exclaiming, " Thou 
knowest that I love thee," we are still ungrateful ; 
we are ignorant of our Master's claims on our lively 
affections, or insensible to them ; we take not the 
true temper with us to his lessons, and we shall 
hear and comprehend them but imperfectly and 
poorly. Let love and gratitude lead us into his 
presence, and then we shall be eager to hear all 
that he utters, and then will his every word sink 
into our hearts and keep there. 

V. The requisites for the proper hearing of Je- 
sus, which have now been mentioned, might seem 
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to be sufficient, and more than we can hope, with- 
out exceeding care, to accomplish. But there is 
yet one other particular which must be added to 
them. We should not only hear the voice of our 
teacher with resolution, with submission, with atten- 
tiveness, and with willing, grateful, cheerful love, 
but we must be heedful that we hear him with 
singleness of mind, placing no other instructions on 
a footing with his, far less yielding them the pre- 
cedence. In every Christian country, and I pre- 
sume in every Christian sect, there are some who 
are not satisfied with listening to Christ; some, 
who, though there may be no reason to charge 
them specially with timidity, or with a want of 
submission, attentiveness, or love, are subject to the 
weakness of placing other teachers by the side of 
him who should have no rival. If Christ had told 
us that he who was of the truth should hear not 
only his voice, but many other voices of final au- 
thority, then we might be justified in listening 
deferentially to the heads of churches, and the 
leaders of parties, and in borrowing our faith from 
them. But he has not so spoken. Their claims 
to anything like supreme attention are assumed ; 
and it is not unfrequently the Babel of their tongues 
which confiises and drowns the voice of Jesus. 
Earnest and sincere they may be, and often are ; 
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but while they declaim among themselves so vehem- 
ently, and assert and deny so positively and loudly, 
and allow themselves, and fain would allow others, 
no moments of solitude and silence for abstracted 
and independent reflection, it is reasonably to be 
concluded that neither they nor their disciples can 
distinctly hear the teachings of the Master. 

" And a voice came out of the cloud, saying. 
This is my beloved Son, hear him." The cloud 
hung over the mount of transfiguration, and the 
voice which proceeded from it was addressed to the 
disciples who were standing there, but not to them 
alone. Not to those favored three alone was it 
intended to reach, but to all disciples of all suc- 
ceeding time. Its sound has gone forth from Pales- 
tine into the ends of the world. Amidst the noise 
of earthly pursuits and contentions, when our minds 
are distracted, or in danger of being absorbed by a 
multitude of inferior claims, that voice may be dis- 
tinguished above the confusion, saying unto us, 
" Hear him." When we are wandering for light 
and guidance in the mists and mazes of new or 
old philosophies, asking our way of this mcklem 
or of that ancient, haply we may discern the voice 
from the mount, saying unto us in clear accents, 
" Hear him." When our passions rage, our incli- 
nations persuade, our hearts weave their sophistries, 
2* 
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and we begin to yield, a voice may be discerned, 
of superior majesty, uttered from that heavenly 
height, in tones by which other sounds are awed, 
saying unto us, <^ Hear him." In the time of trial 
and affliction, when the cries of distress resound in 
our dwellings, that holy voice comes down with 
consolation and healing, saying unto us, ^* Hear 
him." 

Let not the exhortation be ever uttered in vain. 
Let us hear the well beloved Son of God. Let us 
hear his words of grace and truth as they fell from 
his lips when he went about doing good. Let us 
hear them in his precepts, his doctrines, his promises, 
his prayers. Let us hear them when he met with 
all his disciples for the last time on earth, at his 
last Supper. Let us hear them as they come unal- 
tered by agony, from the height of his Cross. Let 
us hear them, and ask of God grace to observe and 
obey them, that tKey may be to us not words only, 
but life and salvation. 
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THE LORD'S PRATER. 

AVD IT CAMS TO ^ASf, THAT AB HK WAS PBATIMO IV A CUTAIH 
VLACK, WHSM HB CBA8BD, OKB OF HIS DUCIPLEf SAID VHTO 
diM, LORD, T£ACH U8 TO PRAT, A8 JOHH ALSO TAUGHT KM D|B- 
CIPLE8. — Luke XI, 1. 

OuB Saviour complied with this request by giving 
to his disciples that simple and beautiful form, 
which has ever since gone by the name of the 
jLord's Prayer ; and which has always been dear to 
the hearts, and fiimiliar to the memoiy, and com- 
mon to the lips of all Christians, except those few 
who, in their fanatical contempt of devotional forms, 
refuse to avail themselves even of those words in 
which their Master expressed his own deep piety, 
and which he taught to his apostles as the proipet 
expression of theirs. 

Before considering the several petitions of this 
prayer, as it is my purpose to do, I wiO ask your 
i^ttention, for a moment, to the circumstances which 
led to its prescription on the occasion mentioiied 
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by Luke. ^^ And it came to pass, that as he was 
prajdng in a certain place — ." We are informed by 
these words, that it was an act of prayer on the 
part of Jesus, which suggested to his disciples the 
request that they might be taught to pray. It is 
not improbable that the ^^ certain place " alluded 
to, was one of those synagogues, or houses of wor- 
ship, in which the Jews were accustomed statedly 
to offer up their prayers, either in assembly, or in- 
dividually, or when a few were gathered together. 
If so, it was at the conclusion of a devotional for- 
mulary, in which Jesus, after the manner of his 
countrymen, had been joining in prayer with his 
disciples, and leading them as their teacher and 
master, that they proffered their request ^^ When 
he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him. Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.^' 
It is not to be supposed, fix>m these words, that the 
disciples did not know how to pray. No Jew, who 
had been brought up with any care, could have been 
80 ignorant. They were no doubt acquainted with 
the common services of their nation, which cele- 
brated the praises of the true God, and it is very 
likely had just been joining with their Master in 
one of those forms of which, by his own use, he 
had signified his approbation ; for it is beyond a 
doubt that he carefully frequented the worship of 
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the synagogues and the temple. The request of 
the disciples is at once accounted for, however, 
when we learn from those who have acquired an 
intimate knowledge of Jewish customs, that it was 
the habit of the eminent doctors or teachers of the 
time, to propound in their schools a prayer of their 
own, to be learned and recited by those who were 
attached to them and their instructions, or in other 
words, their disciples or followers. It was a kind 
of distinctive badge of discipleship. Jciin the 
Baptist had adopted this habit with regard to his 
disciples, and now the disciples of Jesus desired 
him to do the same, and mentioned, as an induce- 
ment, the example of his forerunner. Our Saviour, 
who never warred with an innocent custom, or 
turned a deaf ear to a ]Moper request, ccmsented 
to their wish, and taught them his prayer. 

From these circumstances it is fair to conclude 
that our Lord proposed his prayer to the disciples, 
not only as a guide to the proper subjects of their 
devotions, but as a form also, to be repeated 
by them, when they engaged in social worship. 
Although we have no account that the apostles 
afterwards used it, yet the fact of its being recorded 
in two of the Gospels, is strong evidence that they 
actually did use it. That the Christians of the first 
ages were attached to it, and made it a part ot their 
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Stated worship, we have early notices. It is called 
by TertuIIian a breviary of the whole Gospel, and 
by Cyprian a compendium of heavenly doctrine. 
In after times the reverence with which it was 
regarded degenerated into superstition ; the mere 
repetition of it was exalted into a religious merit, 
and to say it over a certain number of times was 
enjoined as the means of procuring a favor or expi- 
ating an offence. Such a perversion of its purpose 
is not to be defended — hardly to be excused. But 
any degree of regard and reverence towards it, 
which stops short of superstition, is justified if not 
required by its excellence. 

In order that this or any other form, however, 
should have its due effect in calming the spirit 
and really lifting it into conmiunion with God, 
each sentence of it should be^comprehended and 
pondered by the mind, as it is uttered by the 
tongue. If children are taught to repeat it, — and 
I have no doubt of the benefit of thus teaching 
them, they should by some plain explanations, 
suited to their years, be made to affix definite ideas 
to its petitions, so that their exercise may not 
be altogether mechanical. And then, if in maturer 
life they should continue the habit of frequently or 
daily repeating it, its meaning will be as familiar as 
its words. 
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One more preliminaiy remark I would oflfer, 
which is, that we must not look for entire original- 
ity ill this prayer of our Lord. To this its author 
did not pretend. Several of its petitions are bor- 
rowed directly, — and of this the disciples must 
have been aware -^ from the service of the syna- 
gogue. This fact is only another proof of the un- 
pretending simplicity of our Saviour's character. 
He preserved and re-consecrated holy words, which 
had been used of old by holy men in the acts of 
their worship ; and as they completely answered 
his sacred purposes, and well expressed the princi- 
ples of his pure religion, he did not seek for striking 
novelty of language, but selected them from much 
other matter which was only formal. Thus, per- 
haps, he designedly fixed the attention of his disci- 
ples on the fundamental portion of the old system 
which his own was to purify, to spiritualize, and in 
a great measure to supersede. In repeating the 
Lord's Prayer, therefore, we ofier some of the peti- 
tions precisely, which had been offered in the great 
temple, and the numerous synagogues of Palestine, 
long before the coming of our Saviour. But as we 
attach ideas to these petitions which his revelation 
has furnished and impressed, we enrich them with 
a sense more holy, sublime and spiritual, than that 
with which any Jew could have endowed them. 
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« Our Father who art in heaven.*' How touch- 
ing is this commencement! How it appeals at 
once to the heart's best affections, by addressing the 
Great Supreme, the object of all prayer, by no 
other name than that of Father ! But we must not 
suppose that the paternal character of God was not 
recognised before the coming of Christ. He is 
often termed Father in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. " Have we not all one Father ? hath not 
one God created us ? " says the Prophet Malachi. 
And the very words of the beginning of the Lord's 
prayer, occur in the prayer of the synagogue called 
" Cadish," which was esteemed by the Jews the 
most sacred of all their prayers. The passage from 
which they are taken is as follows: "Let the 
prayers and desires of all Israel be accepted before 
their Father who is in heaven,^' But the Israelites 
regarded the Supreme Being as their Father in a 
peculiar and exclusive sense, and themselves as his 
children in a sense equally exclusive. Christians 
know that God is no respecter of persons, but that 
all the nations of the earth compose his human 
family. When they pronounce the invocation 
" Our Father," they not only come to Godas their 
parent, but are reminded of their relation to all men 
as their brethren. Christ has taught us a more full 
and generous recognition of the Divine Paternity, 
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and of our privileges and duties as children of God, 
than was acknowledged before his coming. Pater- 
nity exists in its perfection in his Father and our 
Father. In all earthly parents there is imperfec* 
tion. There is none, nor the shadow of any, in our 
heavenly parent, our Father who is in Heaven. 
He is our Father, because he created us ; because 
he watches over and preserves us, because he 
wisely and unerringly guides and rules utf, because 
through Christ he has adopted us, and because his 
paternal love and care will not cease with our hves, 
but will lead us through the gates of death, and be 
with us for ever. 

'^ Hallowed be thy nameJ' Let us address thee 
with the highest reverence which our minds and 
our hearts can render. Thou art the high and 
holy One, who art worthy to be praised. Let thy 
name be hallowed by us thy children. Let us 
praise thee and bear the image of thy holiness be- 
fore the world, in our hearts by believing in thee 
and loving thee, with our lips by reverently praying 
to thee, and humbling ourselves before thee, and 
in our lives by serving thee, and keeping thy com- 
mandments. Sentiments like these are comprised 
in the clause, " Hallowed be thy name ; " and who 
can repeat it with any seriousness, who habitually 
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profanes the holy name of our Father by reckless 
oaths, or by unholy living ? 

" Thy kingdom c&meP Both this petition and 
the preceding one, are, as well as the conunencing 
invocation, adopted by our Lord from the principal 
prayer of the Jews. They are both contained in 
the first sentence of that prayer. ^' Ijd his great 
name be magnified and hallowed in the world 
which he hath created according to his own good 
pleasure, and may he cause his kingdom to ruleJ^ 
The kingdom of God, signified to the mind of a 
Jew the reign of the expected Messiah, who was to 
come in the name of Jehovah to deliver his chosen 
people from bondage. The Christian believes that 
the Messiah is now come; but that he came to 
efiect no partial deliverance, but to redeem the 
whole world from the dominion of sin. When 
therefore he prays that the kingdom of God may 
come, he prays that the reign of the Christian law 
may be more and more absolute in his own heart, 
and in the hearts of all who name the name of 
Christ ; and that it may be extended both exter- 
nally and internally throughout the world. He prays 
that the reign of Christian peace, and Christian 
love, and Christian faith and hope may everywhere 
be triumphant. He prays that the kingdom of sin, 
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infidelity, darkness and death, may everywhere b 
destroyed. 

'^ Thy will be done in earth as U is in heaven.^* 
We here pray that the will of God may be accom- 
plished towards us in all his dispensations ; and by 
us in all our desires, resolutions, and duties. We 
pray that it may be done by all his creatures, in all 
places of his dominion, both in heaven and in earth, 
willingly, zealously, entirely. We submit ourselves 
and all things to his Providence, to his purposes. 
We confess that by his threefold right of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness, he should do what- 
soever pleaseth him. 

" Give U8 this day" (or " day by day^") " our 
daily bread." By this petition we commit our 
temporal wants to the care of our merciful Father. 
By the word " bread " is signified everything which 
is proper for the support and comfort of the body. 
The petition is an acknowledgment of our depend- 
ence on God for the means of living. We beseech 
him to continue to us the supplies of his inexhausti- 
ble bounty. We pray for his blessing on our exer- 
tions to secure that competency, which in his Prov- 
idence he has set as the prize of our exertions. We 
are reminded that the bread which is obtained by 
fraud, by oppression, by the least dishonesty, or 
transgression of God's commandments, cannot come 
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from God, or be accompanied with his blessing. 
And the Christian, while he prays for the sustenance 
and refreshment of the body, will have his thoughts 
directed to that bread of life which cometh down 
from heaven, and is the support of his immortal 
soul. 

" And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us J' These are the 
words of an older translation of the bible than that 
in common use at present. The words of our 
received translation are, in the Gospel of Matthew, 
" And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debt- 
ors ; " and in the Gospel of Luke, " And forgive 
us our sins, for we also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us." This difference in phraseology 
makes no difference in signification. We submit 
ourselves in this petition to the great law of Chris- 
tian love and forgiveness. Our Saviour, and his 
apostles after him, have repeatedly and forcibly pro- 
claimed this law and fully expounded it ; and the 
petition in which it is recognised was original with 
him, as the sentiment of it in its complete and all- 
embracing sense was original with him. He has 
taught us to forgive our brother, not seven times 
only, according to the Jewish maxim, but seventy 
times severi, that is, continually. " And when ye 
stand praying," said he on" another occasion, " for- 
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give, if ye have aught against any ; that your Fa- 
ther also which is in heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses." We cannot be forgiven by our Fa- 
ther, unless we also foi^ve our brethren ; not that 
God deals towards us on any principle of retaliation, 
but because revengeful feelings and an unforgiving 
disposition are irreconcilable with his terms of ap- 
probation and foi^veness. We are taught by the 
spirit of this petition, that we should forgive as we 
would be forgiven ; that we should be merciful as 
our Father in heaven is merciful ; and in using it, 
we pray for grace to remit sins committed against 
ourselves, as freely as we hope that God will grant 
us remission of the sins which we commit against 
him. 

<< And lead ua not into temptation, but deliver 
ua from eviV In an humble sense of our weak- 
ness we here pray that we may not be tried beyond 
our strength ; and that God would give us strength 
to go through all our trials with safety and improve- 
ment, and that in every temptation he would pro- 
vide a way for our escape. God cannot tempt us, 
but he tries us constantly, and the design of his 
trials is his glory through our own good. We are 
placed on the watch against the power of our appe- 
tites and passions, and pray that we may not be 
drawn away and enticed by our own lusts. We 
3* 
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pray that we may avoid temptation, and that when 
we cannot avoid, we may overcome it. And in 
that part of the petition, " Deliver us from evil," 
we also pray that when at any time we have failed 
in the contest, and sin has obtained the mastery^ 
we may be saved from its further power, and be 
recovered from the consequences of our transgres- 
sion, and ensure pardon and peace by hearty repent- 
ance and future obedience and carefulness. 

" For thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory,for ever and ever. Amen" Thisdoxology 
is not contained in the Gospel of Luke, and there 
is some doubt whether it stood originally in that of 
Matthew. But we may profitably use it as an 
ascription of praise and adoration to that infinite 
and eternal Being, whose kingdom is over all^ 
whose power sustains, preserves and orders all, and 
whose glory is above all in earth and in heaven, 
world without end. And to this prayer and ascrip- 
tion we give our hearty assent, by saying Amen, 
so be it, it is true, and let it all be fulfilled. 
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THE NEW LAW OP LOVE. 

A VEV COMMAI7DMENT I GIVE UNTO TOU, THAT TE LOVE ONE AM- 
OTHER ; AS X HAVE LOVED TOV, THAT TE ALSO LOVE ONE AM- 

OTHEB. — John xiii. 34. 

The commandment of mutual love, at the time 
when it was announced by Jesus to his disciples, 
was certainly not new in the sense of entire origin- 
ality ; but it was new in several more important 
respects. Originality, unless it is accompanied by 
utility, or beauty, or power, is not a circumstance 
to be very highly valued. There are other circum- 
stances to be predicated of a rule or commandment, 
which give it a far better claim to respect and ob- 
servance, than can be given it by mere originality. 
The same is to be said, of course, of those truths 
and principles which form the basis of rules and 
commandments. That a truth or principle should 
at any time be new, is not of much importance ; 
but that it should contain within itself some motive 
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to the improvement and elevation of the moral be- 
ing, is of exceeding importance ; and if, being old, 
it is at any time published with circumstances which 
are calculated to give it a fresh and extended sway 
over the minds and hearts of men, then it is in- 
vigorated, and inspired with a renewed and higher 
life, and may well be called new ; — its main value, 
however, not lying, even now, in its novelty, but in 
its increased eiTeciiveness. 

We are inclined, some of us, to ask for too 
much mere originality from the lips of Jesus, and 
to expect too much novelty in the commandments 
and doctrines of his religion. What we really 
need, is not novelty, but truth and power. If we 
are presented with truths, which, though they have 
been stated before, and therefore are not entirely 
new, are so presented in Christianity, so sanctioned, 
so enforced, that their power over men is increased 
almost incalculably, what right have we to com- 
plain that we are not entertained with original 
discoveries, with original injunctions, with absolute 
novelty ? Is it not unreasonable to lay so much 
stress upon absolute novelty ? Is it not more worthy 
of a divine messenger, and more consistent with 
what we know of the providence of God, that some 
great pervading principles, of which men had 
always entertained a glimpse, as of things designed 
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for their very nature, should be clearly set forthy 
and forcibly applied, than that something should 
be announced, of which men had never before 
heard or dreamed, even by way of approach or 
resemblance ? Why should we expect that princi- 
ples or laws, essentially adapted to our old and 
enduring human nature, should at any period be 
absolutely new to that nature ? On the other hand, 
why should we not expect that at certain periods, 
those principles or laws which are always suited to 
our human nature, should be presented under such 
aspects as would increase or revive their power 
over that nature ? There is nothing intrinsically 
better, more fitted to our whole nature and condi- 
tion, more worthy of divine injunction, than the 
law of mutual love. There is no going beyond 
it, or rising above it. From its very character, 
and the character of our nature to which it is given, 
it can never be new, except at the very commence- 
ment of human relations. But though never new 
or utterly unrecognised, yet it may be faintly and 
partially recognised, and need, at some time or 
times, to be promulgated with a before unknown 
distinctness and energy, and clothed with new 
sanctions, and exhibited in the full excellence of its 
features by an example of before unseen perfec- 
tion ; so that when it is thus promulgated, sane- 
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tioned and exemplified, it shall be, as it were, 
a new conunandment, proclaimed anew, proved 
anew, surrounded with new and striking circum- 
stances, embracing new applications, and in this 
manner assuming a new and greatly invigorated 
authority over human sentiment and conduct. 

The law of love, in its general statement, and in 
many of its particular applications, was by no 
means new to the Jews. It was part and parcel of 
the law of Moses. " Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself," was confessed to be, by Jesus and his 
countrymen equally, the great moral conunandment 
of the former dispensation. It was not only the 
spirit of the ancient moral law, but it was literally 
expressed in the book of Leviticus xix. 18. " Thou 
shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou ahaU love thy 
neighbor as thyself" When, therefore, Jesus 
commanded his disciples to love one another, he 
could not have intended, and they could not have 
supposed him to intend, that it was an absolutely 
new conmiandment, but new in its circumstances, 
sanctions, application, and power. He might have 
uttered some entirely original conmiandment, which 
had never before challenged human obedience ; 
but it could not have been of such importance as 
the primal law of love, and it would have soon 
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ceased to be even new ; how much better then it was 
for his disciples, how much better for us, how much 
more worthy of the Son of God and the Saviour 
of men, that new efficiency should be given to a 
great commandment, than that some smaller com- 
mandment should be created, and for the first time 
proposed. So it was, it may be observed, with the 
great doctrine of immortal life. This was not en- 
tirely unknown or unsignified before the coming of 
Jesus. It was a whispered promise of God from 
the beginning. It was an aspiration of the univer- 
sal human breast. It had ever been apprehended, 
though glimmeringly, by the consent of men. But 
such a flood of proof and illustration was poured 
upon it by the Redeemer, that we are authorized 
in calling it a peculiar doctrine of Christianity, and 
believing with St. Paul that life and immortality 
were brought to light through the Gospel. 

Now what were those circumstances which ren- 
dered the ancient law of love a new commandment 
from the Ups of Jesus ? In the first place it was 
new, or was made new, in its vastly wider applica- 
tion. It was made to reach to the ends of the 
earth, instead of being confined within the walls ot 
a city, or the boundaries of a province. It ex- 
tended the signification of the word neighbor, till 
the whole world was embraced in one neighbor- 
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hood. It taught the Jew that not the Jew only 
but the Samaritan was his neighbor ; and with the 
same voice it teaches the inhabitant of any country 
to esteem as his neighbor not only his countryman, 
but the inhabitant of any other country under hea- 
ven. It is directed against that miserable selfish 
jealousy which enters so largely into the world's 
idea of patriotism, and which is so often called pa- 
triotism, though it only disgraces and degrades that 
which is so in truth. Love is no more restricted, 
under the new commandment. It enjoys the most 
ample freedom. It is to be exercised towards ene- 
mies as well as friends. No hatred, no ingratitude 
are allowed to prevent its services. It goes forth 
on its mission, the great minister of happiness, as 
if delivered from fetters. Its eye acknowledges 
all ; its hand is opened to all. It moves with a 
new air, and a new power, under the new com- 
mandment. 

Again, the law of love is renovated by our Sav- 
iour, inasmuch as it is endued with a new amiable- 
ness. Love is made more lovely by the spirit of 
Christ. It suffers longer ; endures more ; forgives 
more. It admits not the feeling of revenge. It 
represses the desire of retaliation. It seeks to 
overcome evil only with good. The fund of its 
forgiveness is absolutely inexhaustible. It is inva- 
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riably of a forgiving disposition, and therefore for- 
gives not seven times only, but as often as repent- 
ance is professed, and forgiveness is asked. It is 
purer than ever before ; less alloyed with passion ; 
more dependent on itself, and its own resources, in 
the might of the Almighty. It is new in its sim- 
plicity and gentleness, as well as its liberality and 
expansiveness, under the new conunandment. 

Furthermore, the Christian law of love is new in 
the rank which it holds in the Christian system. 
It has a place there which attracts all regards. 
Everything else yields to it, is subservient to it, 
points to it. No detailed ritual, no outward sacri- 
fice, no formal code, is allowed to distract the 
attention from it. The law of love is the law of 
Christ ; the great mark of Christian duty, the great 
test of Christian character. Would the disciples of 
Jesus know what they must think, what they must 
attempt, what they must do ? "A new command- 
ment," says their Master, " I give unto you, that 
ye love one another." Look to this, and look not 
away from it. This is the sum of my requisitions ; 
the law in which all other laws are contained. To 
observe this is to obey me. To slight it is to dis- 
obey me. Ye are my disciples if ye love one 
another. If ye love not one another, whatever else 
ye may do, ye are none of mine. The command- 
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ment of love is new in the place which it fills, the 
supremacy which it holds, in the new dispen- 
sation. 

But most especially is that commandment made 
new, in the new and wonderful exemplification of it 
which appeared in the life of him who gave it. To 
this point the attention of the disciples was directed 
at the time. " A new commandment I give unto 
you. That ye love one another ; cw / fuive loved 
you, that ye also love one another." Herein in- 
deed was love, love new and unheard of. " As I 
have loved you." Who had ever manifested the 
truth, and power, and whole perfection of love, as 
Jesus manifested them? There had been good 
and pious men of old, lovers and instructers of their 
brethren ; but who had ever loved and taught his 
brethren and his enemies as Jesus had? The 
purest benevolence filled his breast, and animated 
all his actions, and was breathed in his every word. 
" When he was reviled, he reviled not again ; when 
he suffered, he threatened not." No poverty, or 
hardship, or neglect, or contumely, could turn him 
away from his work of love. It was the work of 
his life. And when a sudden and early catastrophe 
was brought to his fife by the persecutions of his 
enemies, his love triumphed over the pains of death, 
shining most brightly in the darkest hour, and 
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Uttered in the most melting tones of forgiveness 
with the latest breath. Herein was love, new, 
mighty, all-controlling, and subduing love ; love 
not only to be listened to with the ears, but seen 
with the eyes, and copied by the heart ; love in 
action and manifestation ; not only a lesson but a 
model ; not theory but practice. ^^ As I have loved 
you." This is the new and living example of the 
principle and law of love, which has given it a form, 
and renewed it with power, and made it effectual 
in conforming the souls of men to its image, if 
haply men will regard it, and obey, and live. 

This is the new conunandment of love ; not an 
original suggestion or ordinance, but a renovation 
and enlargement, with power, and fulness, and 
life. Love is uttered in its complete proportions, 
and is sanctioned by the new example, and by the 
death, and so, collaterally, by the resurrection and 
all the miracles of the Son of God. Where is 
there, how can there be, any novelty like this? 
Love, primal and supreme, by which alone men 
can be refined, improved, made happy, saved, 
fitted to live in this life and in another, is so pro- 
posed, so exemplified, so sanctioned, that it may 
act on men with the greatest power, and be indeed 
their happiness and salvation. This is the new 
commandment This is truth. Will philosophy 
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be looking for some newer and greater truth ? She 
may look, and search, and grope, in her blindness ; 
and when she perceives that she is blind, she may 
learn the better wisdom of humility, and come to 
be cured of her darkness by the touch and the 
word of Jesus. And when cured, she will see how 
impossible it was that she could have discovered or 
devised a morality more pure and perfect, more 
practical, effectual and abiding than the morality 
set forth in the precepts, and manifested and em- 
bodied in the life of Jesus. She will see, too, how 
inferior are all the sanctions of morality which she 
had ever devised, how inferior in sublimity, in 
tenderness, in interest and in sacred power, to 
those sanctions which were revealed by the lips, 
which were confirmed by the cross, and which for 
ever shine forth from the broken tomb, of the Son 
of God. 
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SERMON XXXII. 



REVERENCE OP THE SCRIPTURES. 

rOB WHATSOBVBB THINGS WBBB WBITTBN AF0BBT1MB, WEBB WBXT- 
TEN FOB OUB LBABNINO, THAT WE, THBOUGH PATIBNCB AMD 
COMFOBT OF THE SCBIPTUBE8 MIGHT HAVE HOPE. — Rom. XT. 4. 

St. Paul, in this Epistle to the Roman converts, 
having occasion to quote a passage from the Old 
Testament, which he applies to Christ, is led to 
make the observation concerning the Scriptures, or 
sacred writings, of the Jews, which I have taken 
for my text. Its meaning is briefly this ; that as 
those ancient Scriptures were written for our use 
and instruction, the examples of patience, and les- 
sons of consolation which they contain, having 
served their purpose in ages past, are intended to 
inspire us also with comfort and hope. 

When these words were written, St. Paul could 

have had reference only to the Scriptures of the 

Old Testament, or sacred books of the Jews ; for 

he and his companions were at that very time writ- 
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ing, or were only about to write, those histories and 
letters, which were afterwards to be collected to- 
gether to form the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, or the sacred books of Christians. But the 
same words may certainly be adopted by us with 
reference to the whole body of the Scriptures as 
we receive them ; for if the books of Moses and 
the Prophets were written for our learning,, so also, 
and even more especially, were the books of the 
Gospel of Christ ; and if patience, and comfort, and 
hope are to be derived from the former, so also, 
and more especially, are they to be drawn from the 
latter. I take these words of the apostle, there- 
fore, as an introduction to a few observations on 
the reverence which is due to the Scriptures, on 
account of the guidance, support, consolation and 
hope which they have afforded, and do still afford 
to multitudes of our race. 

And with great reverence do I approach the sa- 
cred books of the Jews — sacred not to them only, 
but to me — on this ground of the direction, comfort 
and hope which they have imparted to that people, 
from age to age. I speak not now of other grounds 
of reverence. I confine myself to this one. And 
when I consider that these books, in part or com- 
pleted, have shed their guiding and consoling light 
on wandering and wearied tribes, journeying 
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through a desert in search of a resting place and 
home, when all the world was dark and barbaric 
around them ; when I consider that these books, 
by the same intrinsic powers and virtues, embodied 
and preserved the holiness of that Holy Land in 
which the tribes found their rest, so that it will 
continue holy, despite of all outward changes, till 
the whole earth shall be dissolved ; when I consider 
that these books brought comfort and strength to 
the same peculiar people in their sorrows, disper- 
sions, oppressions, captivities, never forsaking them 
in their grief, nor yet in their unworthincss ; I can- 
not think of them but with respect, I cannot speak 
of them with any irreverence or levity. This rear 
son of comfort and hope, conveyed by precept and 
example, is reason sufficient for my regard. Be- 
cause the Law of Moses has guided many to 
righteousness, and remains to guide many more ; 
because the strains of the Prophets have inspired 
many souls with glorious visions which animated, and 
heavenly hopes which sustained them ; because the 
Songs of David have supported multitudes upon 
multitudes iii grief and despondency and all manner 
of trial, and are still the very fountain and well- 
spring, never to be exhausted, of poetry which best 
animates the drooping spirit, and lifts up the afflicted 
heart and aching head, I feel as if the utterance of 
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one opprobrious word from my mouth concerning 
them, would raise a blister on my tongue. The 
child of Judea, from one generation to another, 
drinking in with wonder and sacred refreshment 
the early history of Samuel ; the Jewish youth, 
arming himself with the example of the youthful 
Joseph, and the youthful David ; the Jewish maiden, 
shedding te&rs of sympathy for the fate of Jephthah's 
daughter ; the Jewish matron and mother, emulat- 
ing the faith and affection and fortitude of the 
matrons and mothers of Israel — can I be indiffer- 
ent to all this, and utterly regardless of it ? Can I 
laugh at it ? Can I break my coarse jest upon it ? 
Then what a rude, unfeeling creature I am ! What 
a miserably hard heart I expose ! What solemn 
and touching harmony I invade by my harsh ac- 
cents, my satyr-hke ridicule ! I may have talents, 
I may have education, I may have various gifts and 
accomplishments ; but I spoil them all by my inhu- 
manity. I may think myself highly polished; I 
may be deemed to be so by the world ; but I am 
not so, if I am a scoffer ; for I want the polish of 
right feeling. I want everything, in wanting rever- 
rence and S3m[ipathy. 

And then let it be considered, that apart from 
the already stated claims of the Jewish scriptures 
on our reverence, they have further claims of a 
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similar nature, arising from their connexion with 
other Scriptures which have a deeper interest to 
other multitudes. They were the guides and com- 
forters, let it be remembered, of those who are the 
more immediate guides and comforters of Chris- 
tians. What books were they, from which Jesus 
himself was instructed when a child ? Unquestion- 
ably the books of the Old Testament. What 
Scriptures were they which he read in the syna- 
gogues, expounded to his disciples and to the peo- 
ple, and fulfilled in his doctrine, his life, and his 
death ? They were certainly none other than the 
Jewish Scriptures. What was the law which he 
commended to the observance of those who came 
to ask him what they should do to inherit eternal 
life ? The law of Moses ; the commandments 
given on Sinai. And these were the same Holy 
Scriptures which Timothy had known frc»n a child, 
and which were able, as St. Paul assured him, to 
make him wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Christ Jesus. Whatever reverence, therefore, the 
Scriptures of the New Testament may receive, on 
account of the hope and comfort which they have 
imparted, must be in a measure reflected back upon 
the more ancient Scriptures, and shared in a mea- 
sure by them. 
And it appears to me that every part of those 
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older Scriptures . should have the benefit of the 
reverence, which, as a whole, they so justly and 
forcibly demand. I do not mean that I should feel 
myself bound to regard all the parts as of equal 
value. Catalogues of names, chronicles of battles, 
the minutiae of the Mosaic ritual, would present 
no demand on my especial attention or homage. 
But I should not take it on myself to deride or 
despise them. They may have been useful in 
another time, if they are not now, and to others, 
if not to me. And the narratives of certain events, 
though I might not be able to clear them up to my 
entire satisfaction, I should not therefore pretend 
to shudder at, as unnatural, or presume to laugh at 
as incredible. I should not conceive myself to be 
too modest in supposing that there might be circum- 
stances belonging to narratives which were com- 
posed some thousands of years before I was bom, 
which I was not qualified to understand ; and I 
should willingly extend the reverence which I felt 
for their position and connexion with themselves, at 
least so far as to keep them safe from my ridicule. 
And furthermore, I should feel that it was but an 
ill method of cherishing reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, to pour contempt on given portions of them. 
It is of the nature of ridicule; not only to scorch 
the spot on which it directly falls^ but to blight the 
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neighboring region. I could not trifle thus danger- 
ously with my own heart and faith, or with the 
hearts and faith of others. 

I now come to the Christian Scriptures them- 
selves. What shall I say of the reverence which 
is due to them, on account of the strength and con- 
solation which they have brought to the souls of 
men ? What can I adequately say of the patience 
of the Great Teacher himself, and of his followers 
who were called to suffer after him, and of the 
patience which has drawn from this fountain its 
full supplies in every age ? Criticise the gospel 
records as you please — speak of their various read- 
ings, of their apparent discrepancies, of the various 
interpretations which have been put upon them, of 
the differing sects who all profess to derive their 
peculiarities from them — and still the fact will 
remain, indisputable and immovable, that from the 
time when they were first sent forth into the world 
to be read, down to the present moment, they have 
been the solace and hope of numbers beyond all 
possible computation. Of how many weary heads 
they have been the soothing pillow ! How healingly 
their balm has dropped into broken hearts ! How 
many of the fainting have they caused to revive ; 
how many of the mourning to rejoice and sing ; 
how many of the dead to live ! No afiliction has 
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ever been so heavy, that the promises of this vol- 
ume could not make it light ; and earth has no 
sufferings or terrors which have been able to sub- 
due those who have relied on its heavenly aid. 
This is the great fact ; and all minor difGculties 
disappear before it. I cannot see those various 
readings, those conflicting interpretations now ; 
they fade and vanish in the light of the Comforter. 
I know that the comfort has been impartially be- 
stowed on the members of all sects, who are thus 
brought together under one denomination — even 
that of the comforted. No one, however hostile, 
can diminish, or interfere in any way with the 
stores of comfort and peace which have been thus 
bestowed. They are safe in the treasury of the 
eternal past, into which no spoiler can enter. And 
if it were possible to argue or scoff away all future 
rehance on the Scriptures, what a sad devastation 
would ensue among the hopes and consolations of 
men ! 

" Where should the living, weeping o'er his woes. 
The dying, trembling at the awful close, 
Where the betrayed, forsaken, and oppressed. 
The thousands whom the world forbids to rest. 
Where should they find (those comforts at an end. 
The Scripture yields) or hope to find, a friend ? " 

If reverence is to be shown for anything ; if it 
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is to be rightfully demanded by any cause or rea- 
son, then it is to be manifested toward the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, for the incalculable 
amount of comfort which they have yielded to 
many generations. And it is hard to conceive how 
this reverence can be refused to them by any man 
who has a human heart. 

Let me take one general view of these Scriptures, 
and I will close. Let us look all round the world, 
and take in the whole moral horizon of philosophy, 
literature, religion, and where is the equal of that 
book, or collection of books, which we call the 
New Testament? Though written in the East, 
its firmest dominion is in the West. Not the enthu- 
siastic alone, but the coolest, the soundest, the 
most prudent and sagacious of men have given it 
their unqualified admiration. The greatest and 
best of men have thought life well employed in 
translating and interpreting its contents. What a 
marvel is here ! That book, coming forth from the 
little region of Palestine, almost two thousand years 
ago, confessedly unrivalled in spiritual power ; hold- 
ing grateful sway over the simple and the sage ; its 
purity, its sublimity, its wisdom not yet fully com- 
prehended or attained to ! and this is the book at 
which some people, wise in their own conceits, will 
take it on themselves to sneer ! Let me learn pa- 
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tience from the holy teachings of that book, to 
restrain me from uttering the sentiments which will 
struggle for utterance at such perverseness, and let 
me rather think of it with compassion. 

And let us who reverence the Scriptures, pray 
God to increase in us that reverence, and to ^^ grant 
that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience 
and comfort of his holy word, we may embrace and 
ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life 
which he has given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ." 



SERMON XXXra. 



CHARITY, OR LOVE. 

THOUGH I BPBAK WITH THB TONOVKS OF MEN AND OF AKOSL0, AND 
HAVE NOT CHABITY, I AM BECOME AB BOUNDING BBA8S OB A 
TINKLING CYMBAL. — 1 Cor. XIII. 1. 

Is the portion of the epistle itninediately preceding 
these words, St. Paul had been inculcating the les- 
sons of unity — not unity of creed, but unity of 
spirit — on his converts; for it seems that such 
lessons had been rendered necessary, by the jeal- 
ousies and envyings which had sprung up in the 
church, even at that early day, from the prolific root 
of human pride. Yes, Christians were jealous of 
each other then, just as they are now ; I know not 
whether in the same degree, or in a greater, or less ; 
but certainly in the same manner, and from similar 
causes. They had quarrelled with each other for 
superiority in the exercise of spiritual gifts ; and in 
order to check this fatal and disgraceful growth of 
disunion and hostility, the apostle was obliged to 
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remind them of the necessary and ordained diver- 
sity of gifts ; and to counsel them to be content 
and diligent, each one in the exercise of his own 
peculiar ^ft, serving God in the way which God 
had pointed out. For the edification of the church, 
the Supreme Spirit had imparted to different indi- 
viduals different qualifications ; and as he had not 
quaUfied every one alike, 6very one should concern 
himself especially with the use of his own endow- 
ment, without envying or disturbing his neighbor 
in the use of his ; for all could not be first, nor 
second, nor third ; all could not be head, nor hand. 
" And God hath set some in the church," are his 
words, " first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues. Are aH 
apostles ? are all prophets ? are all workers of mira- 
cles ? Have all the gifts of heaUng ? do all speak 
with tongues ? do all interpret ? " 

The apostle, however, though he would have the 
members of the church content in their several 
places and oflices, yet would encourage nothing 
like remissness. He would have them, net in the 
spirit of rivalry, but for the sake of usefulness, de- 
sire the highest qualifications which it might please 
God to grant unto them. " But covet earnestly the 
best gifts : and yet," thus ends the twelfth chapter, 
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^' and yet shew I unto you a more excellent way." 
This more excellent way is charity or love, which 
he proceeds to describe in that celebrated passage 
of his epistle, which forms, according to our divi- 
sion of it, the thirteenth chapter. This charity or 
love is more excellent than either of the gifts which 
he had before mentioned, or than all of them put 
together. It is more beneficial to man, and more 
acceptable to God ; and by it that unity would be 
brought about in the church, which pride on the 
one hand, and envy on the other, had so sadly dis- 
turbed« 

It is easier, perhaps, to feel what this more excel- 
lent way is, than to express it It cannot be fully 
expressed in one word. The word which Paul has 
chosen is ayanrjy love, charity. And he has ex- 
plained this word so carefully, that it is not diffi- 
cult to understand what meaning he attaches to it 
His explanation is given in both a n^ative and 
affirmative form. He first states what charity is 
not, and afterwards what it is. Or rather, he 
states, in the first place, some high and remarkable 
qualifications, which nevertheless do not constitute 
charity, and which, in the sight of God, are worth 
nothing without that same indispensable charity ; 
and in the next place, he states those dispositions 
and graces which do, by their union, constitute 
6* 
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charity, or which are the several manifestations of 
charity. 

It is the first portion of this explanation qr de- 
scription, to which I shaU now request your atten- 
tion. 

I. This more excellent way — what is it, or what 
is it not ? — " Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding bra^s, or a tinkling cymbal." It is 
not eloquence, even though of the loftiest character ; 
it is not the capacity of speaking fluently all the 
tongues that were ever spoken, and the language 
of heaven beside. All this, without the sweet 
spirit of charity, is an empty blast of wind, a hol- 
low sound ; and one may have all this, and yet be 
a mere trumpet, or a cymbal — cm instrument which 
may excite other men, perhaps, but an instrument 
merely. Learning is good ; eloquence is good, 
when in proper union, and applied in a proper 
manner ; but, so far as they relate to the possessor 
of them, to his favor with God, to his personal sal- 
vation, they are mere vibrations of air, modifications 
of sound, without fair benevcdence. They avail 
him not. They leave a void which is perceptible 
to all. Who has not seen or heard of eloquent 
men, gifted men, who were yet uncomfortable for 
companionship, and unsanctified with the graces 
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of the heart ? Their arrogance^ their supercilious- 
ness, their want of courtesy, growing out of their 
remarkable gifts, of which they too much felt the 
superiority, spoiled their characters. You may tell 
me of a bright genius, of dazzling attainments, of 
indomitable intellect ; you may tell me of the thun- 
ders of eloquence, or the bewitching music of elo- 
quence — and I answer, that without charity, with- 
out a kind regard for human sentiment and human 
happiness, it is all sounding brass, and a tinkling 
cymbal ; and that experience, as well as St. Paul, 
has decided it to be so. 

II, " And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and hate not charity, I am nothing." 

The more excellent way, therefore, is not the 
knowledge of future events, or of the deep things 
of God, even though that should be imparted. 
The deepest penetration, whether natural or super- 
natural, does not necessarily imply virtue, and might 
isxist in connexion with most unamiable qualities. 
Some of the prophets of whom mention is made 
both in the Old Testament and the New, are se- 
verely censured for giving way to injurious passions. 
Learned men of later times have not unfrequently 
been liable to a like censure. Many of them have 
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not been the men, by any means, to promote unity 
in the church, or aecure the contributiops of friendly 
and grateful feelings. ^^I knew a young man," 
says John Wesley, " about twenty years ago, who 
was so thoroughly acquainted with the Bible, that 
if he was questioned concerning any Hebrew word 
in the Old, or any Greek word in the New Testa- 
ment, he would tell, after a Uttle pause, not only 
how often the one or the other occurred in the Bi- 
ble, but also what it meant in every place. His 
name was Thomas Walsh. Such a master of BibUc 
knowledge I never saw before, and never expect to 
see agaiiy Yet if with all his knowledge he had 
been void of love ; if he had been proud, passion- 
ate, or impatient ; he and all his knowledge would 
have perished together, as sure as ever he was born." 
ni. Nor is even faith the more excellent way — 
faith of the most prevailing description. ^^ Though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 
We certainly cannot be saved without faith. Faith 
is at the bottom of character ; because the motive 
of an action, the principle on which it is performed, 
and not the outward action itself, is the main thing. 
There can be no permanent and consistent good- 
ness, without a deep faith in goodness. There can 
be no genuine service of God, without a strong 
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faith in God. There can be no real Christianity, 
without a pure faith in Christ. And yet though 
these cannot be, without faith, yet there may be a 
&ith, and a very powerful faith, too, without these ; 
and if it is without them, it is nothing ; or, at any 
rate, it is nothing toward securing the peace of the 
church, or the salvation of the individual believer. 
A man may have, for instance, an undoubting faith 
in the divine mission of Jesus, and may conse- 
quently devote all his energies to the propagation 
of his religion, and may wonderfully succeed, over- 
turning mountains, removing the most inveterate 
obstacles ; and yet, from misapprehension or neg- 
lect of some part of the character of Christ, or from 
not applying Christian principles and precepts with 
sufficient care to his own character — for that is 
the great point after aU — his wonder-working 
faith may profit him nothing. Such faith as this, 
what is it, but mental belief, in conjunction with 
intense will, and unconquerable perseverance? 
Mental belief or conviction, strong will, courageous 
perseverance — they are very useful ingredients of 
Christian life ; but are they the more excellent 
way ? Are they able, of themselves, to conciliate the 
favor of man or God, or heal the divisions of the 
church, and bind it together in the bonds of spirit- 
ual unity ? We know that they are not ; we see 
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that they are not. On the contrary they often 
make new wounds, instead of healmg old ones. 
Unguided by love, they are only a sword, cutting 
asunder the church in some place where it was 
never divided before. I have no more regard for a 
man who is arrogant and domineering in carrying 
forward a good object, than for a man who is arro- 
gant and domineering in carrying forward a bad or 
questionable object. Perhaps the former does more 
harm to the church than the latter. Certainly, the 
want of kindness and humiUty in a churchman is 
more offensive than the same want in a warrior, 
because it is more out of place. Faith alone, is 
not, therefore, the more excellent way; 

IV. " And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 
Almsgiving alone, and the spirit of martyrdom 
alone, are neither of them, the more excellent way. 

Ahnsgiving alone is not. The Christian world 
is beginning to find out that it is not But for ages 
it was supposed that the giving of alms, without 
the least regard to attendant circumstances, was 
one of the most meritorious, if not indeed the most 
meritorious, of all acts. And thus it was, that 
many, when they died, left large sums to endow 
hospitals and other retreats for the benefit of those 
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whom, aU their lifetime, they had griped and 
wronged ; and thus it was, that the very word 
charity, came to bear the signification of almsgiving. 
Paul was surely no enemy to the poor. Like his 
Master, he was their friend ; and he doubtless dis- 
tributed, as he exhorted others to distribute, to 
their necessities, as well of the body as the souL 
But this was from a principle of benevolence, guided 
by the counsels of wisdom, and not from fear, or 
from ostentation. A man might bestow all his 
goods on the poor, and yet have no real love for 
the^i whatever ; but make this magnificent gift or 
bequest, because he thought their prayers might 
mitigate the punishment of his sins in another 
world ; or because it might cause his name to be 
remembered among men, and engraved on marble, 
in this world. What is the value of such alms- 
giving ? It heals no schisms. It occasions no moral 
improvement. It changes not the heart. It pro- 
fiteth me nothing. 

V. Nor is the spirit of martyrdom alone, any- 
thing. "Though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." The 
courage, the adherence to the truth, the resii^tance 
of human dictation, which may lead a man to the 
stake, and support him amidst the exceeding ago- 
nies by fire, may yet prc^t him nothing, unless he 
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can remember his enemies as the Saviour did, 
when he was hanging on the cross. This is no 
slight on " the noble army of martyrs." Paul him- 
self was at last joined to that army ; and before 
that coiisummation he was always ready to be 
offered* But he was not an angry martyr, not a 
headstrong martyr, not a slaughter-breathing mar- 
tyr ^ — he would not, if he had been able, have 
given the body of a single one of his persecutors 
to be burned. There were too many who dis- 
regarded his opinion and his example in this 
respect; too many wjio gave their bodies to be 
burned in a kind of phrensy ; whose passions 
were raging as hotly within, as the red flames 
without; and who would have inflicted, if they 
could, on those who differed from them, the suffer- 
ings which they underwent themselves. Such 
martyrdom must always be unprofitable. It never 
can promote peace or virtue. It scorches the ves- 
ture of Christ. It exasperates the fever of the 
church. It sends souls to their great account in a 
rage. It cannot be the more excellent way. 

And here terminates the apostle's exposition 
of the more excellent way by negatives. What 
succeeds is a more full exposition of its nature by 
aflirmatives. But if be Jiad gone no further than 
this, should we not have had a sufliciently distinct 
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idea of his meaning; a clear enough conception of 
the more excellent way? If there is something 
without which eloquence, though supernatural, and 
knowledge, though divine, and powerful feith, and 
abundant almsgiving, and unshrinking martyrdom, 
are of no avail, what is it which will fill up 
their hoUowness, and make them effectual ? What 
is it which will make the eloquent man not only 
praised and followed, but beloved, and cause ten 
words from his lips to be of more consequence to 
the cause of peace and virtue, than a whole volume 
without it ? What is it which sets the stamp of 
confidence and affection, and salvation on learning, 
and alms, and martyrdcHn, and gives them an 
authority and preeminence which cahnot be gain- 
said, and which is all the greater for not being 
self-assumed ? What is this charm which may con- 
vert nothings into realities, and make that which 
was altogether unprofitable to me, full of advan- 
tage, success, and blessing ? St Paul, using the 
Greek language, calls it agape ; we call it charity, 
or love. It is that spirit of benevolence, that 
hearty good-will, that sincere kindness, that unaf- 
fected desire for the promotion of man's happiness 
and God's glory, unalloyed with pride, ambition 
and arrogance, which puts a soul into eloquence, 
and a life into learning, and gives a body and form 
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to faith, and efficacy to almsgiving, and a crown to 
martyrdom ; and sets them aU to work in cementing 
the spiritual unity of the church. This is the more 
excellent way. St. Paul says elsewhere, that it is 
the bond of perfectness. It forms the separate links 
of the virtues into one strong chain. It rears up 
into beauty the dead materials of beauty. It is 
deep and true, not showy and mawkish sensibility 
of heart. We may feel what it is, far better than 
we can tell. But we call it love, or charity. 

Let us see, then, that we have this charity in 
whatever we speak, whatever we know, whatever 
we believe, whatever we do, whatever we suffer. 
For whatever eloquence we may possess, whatever 
knowledge, whatever faith ; whatever works of 
mercy we may perform, and to whatever sufferings 
we may give up our flesh, they are severally and 
collectively unprofitable without love — they are 
nothing, in the sight of God, without charity. 
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CHARITY, OR LOVE. 

CHARITY 8UFFERETH LONOj AND 18 KIND. — i CoF. ZIII. 4. 

With these words St. Paul commences what may 
be termed his affirmative description or portraiture 
of charity or love. So convinced was he of the 
superior excellence of this grace, and of its supreme 
importance to the Christian character, and to the 
peace, dignity and safety of the Christian church, 
and so desirous was he of fully expressing the con- 
ception of its nature and features which existed in 
his own mind, that he presents it in a variety of 
attitudes, turning it first in this light and then in 
that, and leaving no particular lineament undrawn, 
which might contribute to our just apprehension of 
it, or prevent our mistaking it, and accepting some- 
thing else in its stead. In the first place he gives 
an exalted idea of its value, by stating its indispen- 
sableness to the worth of many gifts and works 
which men are apt to think intrinsically worthy ; 
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by declaring that eloquence, and knowledge, and 
faith, and almsgiving, and martyrdom, without this 
love or charity, are nothing, will profit us nothing. 
Even in this, which may be called the negative de- 
scription of love, he affords us a correct glimpse of 
that spirit which alone can put a life into dead 
works, and lend a substance to empty feith. We 
are happily prepared for the positive or actual de- 
scription of it, upon which he next enters, with all 
his characteristic warmth, vigor and rapidity. 

" Charity," he begins, " suffereth long, and is 
kind." The most endearing attribute of the Su- 
preme Being, in relation to sinful man, is his long- 
suffering kindness and mercy. He is constantly 
represented in the Scriptures, as bearing long with 
human perversity, pitying our weakness, and par- 
doning our ofiences^ This quality of our Heavenly 
Father's kindness, stands first also among the attri- 
butes of charity — the human taking the image of 
the divine. Charity sufiereth long, and is kind. 
Ignorance misapprehends, malice misrepresents it ; 
rudeness opposes, ingratitude thwarts it ; but chari- 
ty sufiereth long with them, and is kind. It may 
not be silent ; it may speak in explanation and self- 
defence, when to do so seems necessary or jwoper ; 
but it will speak kindly. Again and again there 
may be ofience and abuse ; but charity sufiereth 
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still, for it suffereth long, and is not soon worn out 
But how long must it suffer ? For ever ? How long 
shall my brother offend against me, and I forgive 
him ? It may be that until I cease asking such a 
question, I shall have but a feeble conception of 
charity. How long did Jesus suffer with his 
enemies ? How long does God suffer with me ? 

^^ Charity envieth not.'' Here is another mark 
by which we may know charity. It is pleased, not 
pained by the sight of another's success and proch 
perity. It smiles when it hears tidings of joy, and 
it is sorrowful when it is told of distress and pain. 
It cannot be made unhappy by any story of happi- 
ness, but rather participates in all happiness which 
is real, by whomsoever enjoyed. Do I envy the 
good fortune of my neighbor, or even my oppo- 
nent ? Does the view of another man's riches make 
me feel poor, and desirous of transferring them 
from his coffers into mine ? Does the conviction 
that another man enjoys a higher reputation before 
the world than I do, induce me to regard him with 
coldness or aversion, or lead me to exult in his 
failings and mistakes ? Is this my temper ? Then I 
have yet to learn what it is to be charitable. 

" Charity vaunteth not itself ; is not puffed up." 
This lovely spirit prevents a man from dwelling on 
his own attainments and excellences ; from putting 
6* 
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himself forward, and thrusting others bdiind. It 
banishes pride, arrogance and vanity. It inspires 
modesty and humility. It constantly reminds us of 
the apostle's precept, "In honor preferring one 
another." It prompts a desire of praising, rather 
than of being praised. 

" Doth not behave itself unseemly." Charity 
maintains a due regard to the proprieties of life. If 
it offends against them, it is rarely, and unvirittingly. 
It is on its guard not to wound those feelings, which 
are necessarily exposed in the intercourse of society. 
It instinctively avoids that which is indecorous; 
much more that which is outrageous. True love 
is the*fountain of true politeness. 

" Seeketh not its own." Charity is not engrossed 
by selfish purposes and considerations. It confines 
not its vision to its own advantage. It looks round, 
with its large and liberal eyes, to see what may be 
done for the advantage of others. It goes about 
to do it. 

" Is not easily provoked." Charity is not irrita- 
ble ; cannot be overcome by paroxysms of rage. It 
teaches the heart in which it dwells to be quiet, 
considerate, regardful of the frailty of other hearts, 
mindful of its own. 

" Thinketh no evil." Charity is not willing to 
harbor suspicion, or ready to express it. It does 
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not dwell on circumstances unfavorable to chanu> 
ter. It takes no delight in tales of scandal, not 
bends its ear down to listen to the whispers of slan- 
der. It condemns no man unheard. It believes 
what is good of every one, till it is obliged to be- 
lieve the contrary. 

" Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth." Charity does not triumph either in the 
success of unrighteousness, or in the fall and pun- 
ishment of the unrighteous. That others suffer, 
even according to their deserts, affords charity no 
pleasure. It cannot take pleasure in pain. But 
with a sigh it turns from what is evil, and rejoices 
in all that is good and true, in all that is honest and 
honorable. 

^< Beareth all things." This sentence has been 
otherwise, and perhaps more properly rendered 
from the original, '^ covereth all things." Charity 
prefers to conceal and extenuate the faults of others, 
rather, than to expose them. It throws a veil over 
what would offend the sight. It '^ covers the mul- 
titude of sins." 

" Believeth all things." Charity is not coldly 
incredulous and skeptical. Its attitude is that of 
receiving and acknowledging all evidence of right, 
instead of scrutinizing and repelling it. It kindly 
listens to justifications and palliatives. It puts the 
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best construction on appearances. In looks on 
the brightest side of things. 

"Hopeth all things." Charity never despairs. 
It recognises the essential preeminence and im- 
mortality of the principle of good. It would search 
in the breast of the most degraded and corrupted 
human creature, for the germ of virtue, which it is 
confident is there ; and it trusts that the discover- 
ed germ may be nurtured into thriftiness and bear- 
ing. Amidst the deepest darkness it is not dis- 
heartened. Darkness, it says^ is the absence of the 
natural light ; and when the light arises^ the dark- 
ness will fly. Do you despair of human improve- 
ment ? Do you despair of the return of the sinner ? 
Do you despair of the final accomplishment of any- 
thing which is worthy and noble ? Then you are 
not fully imbued with the spirit of charity ; for 
charity << hopeth all things," and though disappoint- 
ed, and disappointed again, hopes on, and hopes on. 

" Endureth all things." Charity bears up under 
all difficulties, all reproaches, all injuries ; harbors 
no unhallowed thoughts of revenge ; ceases not to 
love, and is sustained because it loves ; murmurs 
not ; repines not ; faints not ; toils, even though 
thanklessly, while there is any work to be done ; 
is full of patience, full of submission, full of con- 
stancy. 
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And therefore well follows the concluding touch 
of this beautiful and masterly picture ; — ^'Charity 
never faileth." No, never. This charity, this 
love, this spirit of pure, lofty, impartial, disinterestp 
ed, persevering benevolence, is something that may 
be depended on ; something that is not to be worn 
out, or superseded, or put an end to, by season, or 
fashion, or circumstance, or the ages to come ; 
something that will never be improved upon, for 
nothing is better, or can be ; something that will 
never grow obsolete, for nothing can come before 
it, or supply its place. It is lasting, yea, everlast- 
ing. We may adhere to it, and trust in it, as to 
nothing else which soUcits our attention, and is set 
up as the all in all. For this love, this charity, 
never faileth. " But whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away." Instruction changes with the chang- 
ing times ; and lessons which are learned are no 
longer needed ; and the wisdom of one age is 
weakness in another. Schools which flourished 
and were crowded, are by-and-by deserted and 
shut up, and then go to decay and ruin. Eloquent 
lips are silenced, and the echoes of voices which 
roused and charmed, grow feeble in the distance, 
and die on the faithless air. Whole languages are 
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lost to the living ear. The patriarchal Hebrew, 
the priestly Egyptian, the polished Greek, the lordly 
Latin, are dead. The knowledge of one genera- 
tion is the foolishness and offence of the next ; it 
serves its turn, perhaps, — enlightens or perplexes 
its hour, — and then vanishes away. But not so 
with charity. While man lives, it lives also. 
When one generation passes away, it is ready with 
all its offices of kindliness and sympathy and self- 
abandonment, to assist, and comfort, and soothe, 
and civilize the generation which comes after. Its 
power is unwearied, its stores are inexhaustible ; 
for God ever lives to supply them, and God is love. 
It might be thought that the nature of this char- 
ity, so completely delineated, could not be greatly 
mistaken. But it is not so in reality. There is 
much which assumes to be charity, and wears its 
form, which is yet hollow in some important point. 
Among the many contradictions of this^ world, there 
are uncharitable philanthropists. One man will 
profess and really intend to do some great good to 
his fellow men, and yet he can bear no opposition 
to his ideas, and will fly into a passion whenever 
he is contradicted, or even set right. His is not 
the chkrity which suffereth long and is kind. An- 
other man, with similar intentions, cannot endure 
hat any mode of benevolence should be preferred 
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to his own mode, but is ready to depreciate other 
modes, and speak evil of those who pr(»note them, 
while he insists that nothing is to be compared in 
importance and efficacy with that which he himself 
is doing. His is not the charity which envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Another, 
equally sincere, is constantly rude in his demeanor, 
and is stimulated by his regard for virtue to a per- 
petual coarseness and fierceness of remark and 
measures. Has he the charity which doth not be- 
have itself unseemly ? And the man who is ready 
to believe the idle reports which he hears of those 
who are not of his mind — ay, and ready to repeat 
them too — and who is by no means sorry to hear 
of their misfortunes ; — has he the charity which 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ? 
— And so on through the catalogue. And yet 
there are many also who walk according to the 
true rule, and follow after charity as the apostle has 
pointed the way. They are those who really love 
their brethren, and who, whether they discourse 
much or little, whether they fall in with prevalent 
modes of action or not, show this love daily, if not 
to the undiscriminating eye of man, yet to the appro- 
bation of their Maker. They are those who lend 
the helping hand, and the helping word, and the 
helping smile, and the helping tear, according as 
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one or the other may be needed. They are those 
who contribute, out of the treasury of good and 
kindly hearts, touched and wanned by the Spirit 
of God, to swell the grand sum of human happi- 
ness, and alleviate the pressure of human misery. 
They are those who having gone through — whether 
observed or unobserved, with or without a name — 
their work of love and kindliness on earth, will be 
— if the Scriptures are true — among the brightest 
and the swiftest of the ministering angels in heaven^ 
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FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT. 

AT THAT DAT TB SHALL KNOW THAT I AM IN MT FATHER, ANIF 
YE IN ME, AND I IN YOU. — JollD XIV. 20. 

It is hard to select from among many passages of our 
Saviour's life, and say which one is most affecting 
and instructive ; which touches the heart, and 
convinces the reason and strengthens faith most 
effectually ; which exhibits his character in the 
most beautiful light; which assures us the most 
certainly of the triith of his doctrine, and the divin- 
ity and authority of his mission. Without attempt- 
ii^ to make such a selection, I will only say, that 
it is impossible for anything to be more full of ten- 
derness and pathos, of majesty and truth, than the 
manner in which he employed the time immediately 
previous to his crucifixion. Not many of his thoughts 
were given to the ignominy of the death, the intensity 
of the sufferings which awaited him. Not many of 
his hours were devoted to a personal preparation 
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for the terrible scenes which were now in such near 
prospect before him ; and the few which were so 
devoted were not taken from any other duty, but 
were spent while his disciples were sleeping. What 
chiefly occupied his time and attention was rather 
the preparation of his followers than his own. His 
principal care was to strengthen them, to console, 
encourage, warn, and prepare them. To his clear 
vision the cross was already erected, on which he 
was to Unger in agony, and die. It held out its 
broad, dark arms, as if to stop all further progress, 
and threw its cold shadow in upon his soul. But 
he is not terrified. He is not intimidated. Does 
he call aloud for aid, for sympathy ? He turns to 
his poor, weak disciples, to keep up in their hearts 
the spirit of trust and constancy, and to assure them 
that though he, their friend and Master was soon 
to be taken from them, yet they would not be left 
friendless, for he would send to them another Com- 
forter, who would abide with them forever, even 
the Spirit of truth. He repeats his assurances over 
and over. " I will not leave you comfortless," he 
says, " / will come to you." He promises them 
the comfort and influences of the Spirit of God, 
his Father, and together with those, the conviction 
of his own existence, exaltation and superintend- 
ence, which would be to them like his presence. 
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Here seems to me to be truth. In the first 
place, with what certainty he speaks of his death, 
and with what calmness too. We see no fanati- 
cism in his deportment. It is a steady eye with 
which he looks into the future, and a mild and 
equal voice in which he speaks of it. This is one 
mark of truth — the firm, prophetic tone which he 
assumes concerning his death. Another mark is 
the undoubting certainty which he expresses in 
regard to the events which were to follow his death. 
All outward circumstances were of the most de- 
pressing and discouraging kind. He was to die 
forsaken, rejected, almost unknown. And yet he 
tells his followers, and in quiet, coherent words, that 
the Spirit of the Holy One would come and abide 
with them, and take them under his care, and fit 
them for preaching their Master's Gospel through- 
out the world. " Yet a little while, and the world 
seeth me no more ; but ye see me ; because I live 
ye shall live also." Yet a little while, and in the 
eyes of the world I shall not be. My place will be 
with malefactors in my death. Some will regard 
me as an innocent enthusiast cut ofi* amidst his 
dreams ; some as a false prophet justly punished 
for his pretensions ; some as a political demag(^e, 
righteously stopped in his seditious career ; and in 
the sight of all I shall be gone ; the wonder of a 
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day will be over, and by the world I shall be seen 
no more. But ye will see me. I cannot thus pass 
away from your remembrance. You will know 
that I am not dead, but that I hve, and because I 
Uve, ye shall Uve also. Ye shall Uve a renewed 
life of hope and joy and confidence ; recalling my 
words, keeping my commandments, filled with my 
peace, convinced of my truth, spreading abroad my 
word, taught and supported by the Spirit of my 
Father, and looking forward to a nearer union with 
me in those mansions which I am going to prepare 
for you. Be comforted therefore. Be not dis* 
mayed at my awful death, nor at the apparent de- 
sertion and desolation in which it will leave you. 
I tell you that ye will not be left to yourselves. 
Very soon will I send to you the comforting Spirit 
of God ; and at that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and you in me, and I in you. 

A few hours after these words of confident pro- 
phecy and more than friendly consolation were 
spoken, he who uttered them was expiring on the 
cross between two thieves, and they to whom they 
were uttered were scattered abroad, forlorn, panic- 
stricken, despairing. Nor many days after that, 
those very disciples were preaching the religion of 
its crucified founder in all languages and amoi^ all 
nations, with boldness, with power, with success. 
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If plain signs of truth are not to be discovered in 
the tone and characterof those predictions of Jesus, 
announced in such calm and setded terms, in the 
midst of such circumstances, and connected with 
the known results, I know not where to look for 
them. And if there is anything more solemnly 
affecting than the solicitude and kindness mani- 
fested by the master towards his disciples, at such a 
time, in the whole history of man, I have never 
found it. 

This argument might be profitably pursued ; but 
the remarks which I have made were only intended 
as explanatory of the text, and introductory to a 
consideration of it. ^^ At that day," says Jesus to 
his disciples, meaning the time when they should 
receive the help, instruction and comfort of the 
Holy Spirit of God, ^^ ye shall know that I am in 
my Father, and you in me, and I in you." Here 
is expressed what is signified in other places of the 
New Testament by the fellowship or communion of 
the Spirit. It is the assurance which the loving 
and obedient disciple of Jesus enjoys of a participa- 
tion of interests, of purposes and of life with God 
and the Son of God. It is the conviction that the 
Father and the Son and himself are united, by the 
same spirit, for the same designs. It is the feeling 
that his master is not only with him, but within 
. 7* 
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him ; and that he is in his master^ bound up in his 
cause and service ; and that his master is in God, 
partaking the bosom-councils of the High and 
Holy One. 

Let us consider this fellowship of the Spirit, in 
the order observed in the text, and with immediate 
regard, in the first place, to the original disciples of 
Christ, to whom the. words were directly spoken. 

'^ At that day, ye shall know that I am in my 
Father." Jesus foresaw and foretold, that after 
his disciples had been made certain of his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and ascension into heaven, and 
had received the further instructions and influences 
of God's Spirit, they would see and be completely 
convinced that he was in his Father, or in other 
words, that he and His Father were one, one in 
purpose, one in spirit, one in operation. Having 
witnessed his wonderful works, his death, and his 
marvellous restoration to Ufe, and having within 
themselves the added witness of the Holy Spirit, 
they could not doubt that he came into the world 
with a commission from above ; that he spoke God's 
words ; that he was invested with God's power ; 
that he executed God's purposes ; that he worked 
the work of God, and that God worked with him, and 
for him ; and that the great design of both was the 
instruction, the reformation, the salvation of man- 
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kind ; the reconciliation of foolish and erring child- 
ren to their merciful parent ; the renewal of the 
creature after the image of him who created him. 
They would know that the cause of the Gospel, of 
Christianity, was the cause of Jehovah, the everlast- 
ing cause of truth, righteousness and peace on 
the earth ; that for this cause the Son was sent into 
the world, and anointed above his fellows ; that 
for this cause the Spirit was given to him without 
measure, so that he might act with Divine power 
and speak with Divine wisdom ; and thus they 
would know that Jesus was the Christ, and that 
Christ was in God, and God in Christ, and that 
Christ and the Father were one. 

At that day, the disciples were to know, further, 
that they were in Christ and Christ in them, and 
that they and their master were one. They were 
to know why they were selected to be the followers 
of Jesus. They were to see what they had before 
been so slow to see, that it was no temporal do- 
minion, but the spiritual kingdom of life and holi- 
ness, which was conunitted to their charge. ^^ Fear 
not, little flock, it is your Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom." They were to see that 
4liey were the instruments and coadjutors of their 
Lord in the glorious work of human redemption. 
They were to enter, at last, intelligently, harmo- 
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niously and zealously^ into the mind and spirit and 
heart of Jesus ; perceiving the objects of his mission, 
the ends of his reUgion, the nature and influences 
of his doctrine, the foundation and structure of his 
church ; proposing the same motives which he pro- 
posed ; referring to the same sanctions ; directing 
men to the same source of good, the same path of 
duty, the same rewards of well doing. They were 
thus to work the work of him who sent them, even 
as he worked the work of his Father in heaven ; and 
were consequently to feel that they were in him 
and he in them, and that they were one with him, 
even as he was one with the Father. Feeling this 
community of purpose with God and Christ ; con- 
scious of this high and intimate connexion with 
their blessed and ascended Lord, and with the 
great Lord and Father of all, what could disturb 
them, what could make them afraid ? This was 
the comfort and aid which Jesus promised them. 
This was the fellowship of the Spirit ; the union 
of their minds and souls with the eternal Spirit and 
the beloved Son ; the knowledge of a strict com- 
munion between themselves and all that is greatest 
and best in the universe ; the perception of the 
teachings and promptings of the Deity ; the assur- 
ance of sharing in the love and grace and work of 
Almighty God and of Jesus the Redeemer. The 
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day of promise came. The Spirit came, with the 
gift of tongues, with prophecy, with healing. They 
remembered what Jesus, while on earth, had said 
to them ; and they believed. They kept his com- 
mandments ; and he was manifested to them, as 
the Teacher of Righteousness, and the Prince of 
Peace. They loved him and therefore knew that 
the Father loved them, and that both had come unto 
them, and made their abode with them. Would 
they not recall to mind at that day, the parting ex- 
hortation of their master, '^ Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. Ye have heard 
how I said unto you, I go away, and come again 
unto you ? " He had come, and the Spirit had 
come, and once mpre in his loved society, and 
strengthened with the strength of the Almighty, 
how could their hearts be troubled or afraid ? In 
the bond and might of this feUowship they were 
inseparable and invincible. All obstacles were 
overcome, and the cause of God, of Christ, and of 
his holy Apostles was triumphant. 

But is the fellowship of the Spirit to rest with 
the Apostles alone? Were the first disciples of 
Christ to be the last who should be united in 
holy communion with God and his Son ? Indeed, 
no. Did not Jesus isay in answer to Judas, not 
Iscariot, "If a man love me, he will keep my 
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words; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him ? " Whoever, then, in any age of the world, 
keeps the words of Jesus, and by so doing shows 
that he loves him, takes a part in that sacred and 
divine fellowship ; enters into communion with 
God and the Saviour ; and God and the Saviour 
enter into communion with him ; they make their 
abode with him; the holy Spirit dwells in him as 
in a temple, and the grace of Christ is shed abroad 
in his heart. The work of the spirit is known by 
its fruits, and those are righteousness, peace and 
joy. The grace of Christ is the participation of his 
pure love and heavenly temper ; the influence of 
his mild and sanctifying religion ; the bond of per- 
fectness which unites the Head of the church with 
all its members, even the least and humblest of 
them. 

The fellowship of the Spirit, then, may be ours. 
By faith and love and virtue, we may become one 
with God and his Christ. By keeping the precepts 
of Jesus, we may and ought to feel that we are 
admitted into the councils of God, that we are 
advancing the cause of Christianity, that we are 
carrying on the great work which the Apostles 
begun, on the same principles and with the same 
aid. To enter into this fellowship with the Father 
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and the Son and the holy Apostles, and the good 
and pious of all ages, it is not necessary that we 
should look for any wonderful signs from heaven, 
or work ourselves up into a feverish excitement, or 
set out to do some great thing, or say Lo, here, or 
Lo, there ; for the kingdom of God cometh not 
now, ony more than in the days of the Saviour, 
with observation. The terms and test of the fel- 
lowship, repeated so often by our master, that we 
cannot repeat them too often, or insist on them too 
strongly ourselves, are, the keeping of his com- 
mandments. If we strive to make ourselves holy, 
as he and his Father are holy ; if we promote the 
cause of righteousness, which is the cause of Christ 
and the cause of God, then we are in unison with 
Christ and God, and they are in us, and we in 
them. 

We shall not indeed be visited with those super- 
natural communications of the holy Spirit, which 
were vouchsafed to the apostles, nor invested with 
the miraculous powers which were granted to 
them ; but if we endeavor to make our will unite 
with the will of God, if we remember to keep his 
laws which* he has given to us by his Son, we may 
not doubt that he will help us in our duty, and com- 
fort, sustain and enlighten us as really and effect- 
ually, though not so remarkably as he influenced 
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them. The days of those wonders are over. The 
necessity for them is past. But righteousness is 
still the bond of heavenly fellowship, and God still 
watches over his church, and hears, and cares for 
and helps his children. 

God is always with us, and Christ is always with 
us, while we have a regard to their will and pur- 
poses, while we aspire to an imitatioh of their per- 
fections, while we keep their axnmandments. 
The more perfectly we do this, the more strictly 
are we united with them. And the glory of this 
fellowship is, that it will not and cannot be dis- 
solved. The nature of the parties absolutely 
forbids its dissolution. They are God, and Christ, 
and the soul of man. I cannot conceive that a 
bond once formed between these can ever be brok- 
en. If, indeed, Christianity is all a fable, if God 
is not our Father, if Christ does not Kve, why then 
immortaUty is a dream, and human life is the vain, 
momentary, earthly, distracted, disconnected thing, 
beginning in weakness and darkness, and ending 
in nothing, which it seems to some to be. But if 
God exists, and is merciful and feithful ; if Christ 
came and rose, and ascended to reign ; and if the 
soul of man, through the Spirit of Truth, enjoys any 
fellowship with them now — fear not, for the 
parties are eternal, and the compact must be so 
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too. There is a glorious necessity here. We 
should never have understood, we should never 
have heard, the voices of the Creator and the Re- 
deemer speaking to us of eternal things, nor had 
the witness of the eternal Spirit at all in our hearts 
and souls, if we had not been made partakers of 
eternity with them; and being made partakers, 
having been received into such a ccMnmunion, how 
can we be severed from it and lose it? Who or 
what shall ever separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord? The very 
nature of the fellowship is everlasting and indisso^ 
luble. Time cannot wear the bond, accident 
cannot touch, violence cannot hurt it, and death 
will only make it closer, purer, and brighter. 
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SERMON XXXVI. 



PRAYING ALWAYS. 

THAT MEN OUGHT ALWAYS TO PHAY. — Lukc XVIII. 1. 

Our blessed Saviour pronounced one of his para- 
bles to enforce this truth, or principle, " that men 
ought always to pray." The apostle Paul had the 
same sentiment in his mind, when he enjoined the 
Thessalonians to " pray without ceasing," and " in 
everything give thanks ; " and again, when he ex- 
horted the Romans to continue " instant in prayer." 
The real meaning of these several precepts, and 
others of a similar character, is not that we ought 
always, every day of our lives, and every hour of 
the day, to address Almighty God in the regular 
words of prayer, or in ejaculatory petitions, or even 
in direct acts of mental and silent devotion, but 
rather that we should keep our affections continu- 
ally in a state of prayerful readiness, in a condition 
of constant filial application, always prepared to 
hear our Father's voice, and seek his face. One 
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of the means of acquiring and preserving this devo- 
tional inclination and habit, is doubtless the ob- 
servance of stated periods of worship, both public 
and private, and of stated seasons of religious medi- 
tation ; but the habit itself is what is intended by 
perpetual prayer, because actual prayer cannot be 
unceasing and perpetual, but the habit of devotion 
may be, and ought to be. It is an error to imagine 
that to pray verbally or mentally, with or without a 
form, once, twice, three times, or seven times a day, 
is the fulfilment of the injunction to pray always, if 
the character be, after all, undevotional, and a per- 
vading frame of piety be not established in the soul. 
It is also an error to imagine that the character can 
become or continue devotional, in an entire neglect 
and disuse of the offices of devotion, or that a habit 
of piety can be well formed and maintained by the 
utter abandonment of distinct CLcts of piety. No- 
thing would, in all probability, more effectually con- 
tradict and defeat the true sense and object of the 
precept to pray always and without ceasing, than 
an attempt to fulfil it literally, or even to approach 
very near to its literal fulfilment. The end would 
be weariness, and not a devotional mind. And yet 
we should wander as far from the truth, by laying 
aside the language of prayer, and forgetting the 
invitations of God, and the intercession of the 
Redeemer. 
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We pray always, when we feel habitually that 
we should direct our desires and addresses to God 
in all states of our being, as the fountain of good, 
the source of blessings, our suppo^, our help and 
our refuge. We pray always, when we are habitu- 
ally sensible that we are always in his presence. 
We pray always, when the conviction of his care 
of us, and our dependence upon him, is never suf- 
fered to fade away from our minds. We pray 
always, when we avail ourselves of the fit oppor- 
tunities of prayer, and are ever ahve to those calls 
to prayer which are made upon us by the suc- 
cessive phencMmena of nature, the varied events of 
time, and the watchful dispensations of Providence. 
It is thus " that men ought always to pray." It is 
thus that hfe becomes prayer, and prayer becomes 
the safety, the happiness, and the glory of our 
being. 

Let us consider this subject thoughtfully, and we 
shall perceive that there is never any want of occa- 
sions of 'prayer ; that there is never one moment of 
silence in. the world respecting its Maker, and that 
therefore we cannot omit or cease praying, on the 
ground that we are not constantly bidden to prayer. 
All time is frill, the incessant day and night, and 
the steadily rolling year are full of invitations and 
incitements to devotion. 
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Is it morning ? We awake out of sleep, we 
rise from an unconscious or dimly conscious state, 
more like to death than anything else we know, 
and find all our powers restored to us, not the same 
only, but refreshed and invigorated, without the 
least care of our own, and are made sure, that 
while the dark and silent hours were passing, we 
had been sustained and defended, when we could 
not have lifted a finger, or uttered a word, to sus- 
tain or defend ourselves. Guardianship in our 
utter helplessness, restoration and renewal from 
lethargy and weariness — have not these a voice to 
remind us of our Keeper and Defender, and to di- 
rect our earliest thoughts to Him ? The sun comes 
forth from his eastern chamber, as glorious and as 
full of light, as if he had just now begun his race 
of strength and splendor, and his urn was for the 
first time replenished with its mysterious fire ; and, 
as he takes his first steps in the skies, and rouses 
the earth from her dream, and touches all things 
with his enlivening rays, he speaks distinctly of the 
great Source of light and energy, and calls on us 
to pray. 

Is it noon ? The sun has performed half his 

appointed journey, and has obeyed, from his rising, 

the commandment of the Most High, in dispensing 

needful light and heat to the spot on which we live. 

8* 
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And have we not also a commandment ? Has not 
something been placed with us to use and to dis- 
pense ? Have we not received gifts more precious 
than the light of the sun ? How have we acknowl- 
edged, how have we employed them ? Shall we 
not clasp our hands,, and ask forgiveness for our in- 
sensibility, and our sloth, and our disobedience, and 
pray for strength and diligence in the itemaining 
hours? 

Is it evening? Then, when the earth is quietly 
' lapsing into shadow, and living and peaceful crea- 
tures are seeking their rest, a low but forceful whis- 
per is breathed from the spirit of the time, admon- 
ishing our hearts that the day is gone and the night 
is coming, and bidding us give thanks for the day, 
and implore a blessing on the night, and examine 
ourselves before God, and invite his peace to de- 
scend upon us, and dwell with- us always. 

Is it night ? What a grand revelation is night ! 
a revelation always old, and always new, of the wis- 
dom and almightiness of God ! Those sunny worlds 
that sparkle out from the immeasurable depths, dis- 
cover to the lifted eye and wondering thought an 
immensity and a splendor, which the light of day, 
all beautiful and needful as it is, only served to 
conceal ; and speak the more audibly of the Crto- 
tor while the earth is lying in profound silence. 
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That eloquence above, that silence and shade below, 
are an appeal to the heart to lift itself up in prayer 
to Him who upholds for ever, and watches for ever, 
and keeps within his own infinite guardianship for 
ever, a created host innumerable and inconceivable. 
If the heart does not hear the apped, and answer 
it, it must indeed be deaf and dead. 

The seasons of the year have also their calls to 
prayer, and each one of them has its peculiar call. 
The Spring, unbinding the soil with its milder at- 
mosphere, and preparing it with its showers and 
winds for the seed of the sower, and gently encour* 
aging the foliage and the blossoms to break forth 
from their protecting buds, and the hidden plants 
to venture up from the ground, addresses to us an 
intimation, fresh as the new verdure, and hopeful 
as its own promises, to seek the Lord of life in this 
morning of the year, and offer our souls to the gra«* 
cious and redeeming influences of his Spirit, that 
their bands of torpor may be broken, and they may 
'^ receive with meekness the engrafted word, which 
is able to save " them. New love, new hope, new 
effort, directed towards Him who regenerates the 
lifeless, are prompted by the influences of this ani- 
mating and prophetic season. 

Summer follows with its train of glowing suns, 
to deck the earth with its richest clothing, to mature 
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the processes of vegetation, to fill the woods with 
melody, and the fields with plenty. Standing 
amidst this profusion, looking abroad over the glow- 
ing prospect, hearing this glad and spontaneous 
music, we yet see nothing and hear nothing, if we 
are not sensible that the visible glory is a manifest- 
ation of the glory of the invisible God, " and the 
teeming abundance a proclamation that the earth 
is the Lord's and the fulness thereof ; " if we do 
not attend to the voice which from all the boun- 
ties of summer urges us to bend before the Giver 
in prayer, and to bring forth much fruit to his 
praise. 

Then autumn comes, to give its late perfection 
to what summer had left unfinished, to shake the 
fruits from the trees, to gather the grain from the 
fields, to store them up safely in our garners, and 
to prepare nature for her repose. The season de- 
clares that thus far the Lord has prospered us, and 
that we should render to him the sincere and humble 
tribute of our gratitude for his blessing on our 
basket and our store. In its latest calls there is 
mingled a tone of sadness, for it is the season also 
of decay. It reminds us of what is past, never to 
be recalled, of what is gone, never to come back 
. again, and it entreats us to take refuge in Him who 
is unchangeable and eternal. It lays a serious 
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charge upon us to investigate our own account with 
time, and look into the concerns of our immortal 
souls. While the leaves are falling, let us pray that 
we may remain steadfast in duty, and fall not away 
from grace, or that we may be restored if we have 
fallen. The wailing winds of the dying season 
would wail yet more mournfully to our spirit, if 
they brought that conviction to it — " The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved." 

Winter approaches at last ; and with a yet deeper 
voice, from the midst of storms and snows, calls us 
to prayer. It tells us of Him who can bind as well 
as unbind, and «hut up the earth with frost, as well 
as cause it to bring forth and blossom abundantly. 
The striking change which is presented in the stem 
barrenness of this season, from the open warmth 
and fertility which preceded it, is of itself a sum- 
mons to devotion. The birds are flown ; every 
^een thing is cut off; the land is covered with a 
shroud. We Uve in the midst of death. In whom 
do we live ? By whose care are we preserved from 
being chilled and nipped like the frail children of 
the summer ? When the so lately living and bloom- 
ing things are dead, let us feel more deeply that our 
life is in God, and that he alone keeps the currents 
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of our blood flowing warmly, and that no desolate- 
ness can separate us from him. 

" Let us pray ! when winter drear 
Closes in the vanished year ; 
Wraps in snow the lofty hill, 
Chains in frost the murmuring rill, 
When, let loose, the chilling breeze 
Sweeps the last leaves from the trees ; 
When the summer flowers decay, 
Looking on them — let us pray ! " 

Thus do the hours and the seasons move us to 
piety, and furnish a perpetual commentary on the 
text, " that men ought always to pray." These are 
the natural hours and seasons. Beside these, there 
are the moral and providential hours and seasons 
of our being ; and these also call us to prayer. 

The hour of joy, when there is no care on the 
spirit, and no weight on the heart, and all is happy, 
without and within, this is the hour which with a 
gentle persuasion invites us to pray. It is well for 
us if we heed the invitation, and show that we can 
be grateful, and do not need to be driven and 
forced into piety. It is well for us, if thoughtful 
arid thankful prayer in the time of prosperity saves 
us from extravagance and frivolity, and from the 
waste of our happiness, and from the sin of con- 
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Terting its sweetness and wealth into bitterness and 
dust. We may rest assured of this truth also, that 
prayerful gratitude in the hour of joy is the best 
preparation for resignation and comfort in the hoar 
of sorrow, and that the lessons of religion which 
are taught by grief and bereavement will come very 
hard to us, if we have slighted the religious uses of 
a brighter season ? for the exercises of piety are 
closely related together, and lead naturally to each 
other. 

But whether we have improved the hour of joy 
or not, the hour of sorrow will come, and when it 
comes, will call on us to pray. Let us pray in that' 
hour. In its gloom, let us pray for the light of 
heaven, and the light of heaven will shine. In its 
oppression, let us pray to God for relief, and God 
will send relief. He has promised, and he will 
fulfil his promises. Only it is needful that we should 
pray from the heart. 

The season of temptation demands from us the 
ready and fervent prayer. When we fear that we 
may fall, or see that we are falling, then is the time 
to cry for aid. Our strength at that time is our 
dependence on God. The thought of his holiness 
is the defence of our frailty. It is his armor only 
which will enable us " to withstand in the evil day." 
Nothing gives faith like prayer ; and with the shield 
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of faith, as the apostle assures us, we ^' shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked." 

In the season of health we ought to pray, — pray 
that we may not abuse it by carelessness and excess 
— pray that it may be preserved to us by our mer- 
ciful Father — pray that we may dedicate its 
strength to the service of its Preserver, 

In the season of sickness we ought to pray ; for 
the pillow of the sick bed is a constant remem- 
brancer of devotion, and the sick chamber is fitted 
to be a temple for the worship of the chastened 
afiections and secluded thoughts. Pain can be 
alleviated but by the Almighty ; sleep can be granted 
but by him ; restoration can be insured but by him. 
In sickness let us pray to him, first for patience, and 
then for health ; but for health in submission to his 
will, and with a higher reference to that spiritual 
health which the disorders of the body cannot dis- 
turb. " Heal me, O Lord," exclaims the prophet, 
<^ and I shall be healed ; save me, and I shall be 
saved ; for thou art my praise." 

And at last comes inevitably the hour of death. 
I need not say, that with a solemn voice it calls the 
departing one to pray. It calls so solemnly, and so 
distinctly, that few are indifierent to the summons, 
and many are impelled to pray, to whom prayer Iw 
hitherto been a strange language. God grant, that 
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to US it may not be an hour of hasty and fearful or 
of formal prayer, but of calm and humble and faith- 
ful prayer, and that when the hour is past, our souls, 
redeemed and accepted, may enter through the gate 
of death into his eternal rest ! 

It will be seen from these instances that life is 
full of calls to prayer ; that every hour repeats the 
admonition, " that men ought always to pray ; " 
that every pulsation of our hearts is a prayer-bell. 
By giving heed to these calls, by praying when we 
are admonished to pray, we shall acquire that frame 
of piety which is perpetual prayer, unceasing devo- 
tion, and shall place our conscious being where it 
ought to be placed, in the constant presence of its 
Author. 

The form of our prayers must be taken from the 
occasion, and depend on various circumstances. 
Sometimes the prayer will be a silent thought, sent 
out like the dove from the window of the ark to 
bring back peace ; sometimes it will be a continued 
train of serious meditation ; sometimes it will be a 
fervent word ; sometimes it will be many words ; 
sometimes it will be in the society of other wor- 
shippers, but, from the nature of the case, much 
oftener in privacy ; sometimes it will be in our own 
words, and again in the words of others, but always 
in the spirit and from the heart. Holy Scripture 
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abounds in the language of devotion ; and I know 
of no better general rule of prayer, than that a store 
of this language should be gathered into the memo- 
ry, to be applied according to the time and need. 
This was often the manner of the apostles ; this 
was the manner of holy men of old. But in what- 
ever way, and in all ways, let the prayer be such as 
will nourish the habit of piety. Then we shall pre- 
vail in prayer ; then wiU our prayer be always an- 
swered ; for it will always bring down a blessing 
from the God of our salvation. 



SERMON XXXVII. 

LOVE OP THE WORLD. 

LOVE NOT THB WORLD. — 1 John, II. 16. 

The scenes of life are surely transitory ; the voice 
of every hour tells* us that they are ; but yet we are 
placed here that we may bear a part, and take an 
interest in them. This last truth is as evident as 
the first; the least reflection on our nature and 
capacities unfolding it at once. To act, and not 
idly to look on, is the law of our being, and there- 
fore the conunand of our Maker and God. His 
wisdom ordered the c6nstitution of the world, and 
by his hand we are introduced among its operations. 
We only arraign his wisdom, by refusing to occupy 
our place. We were formed with passions and 
affections; and we may therefore conclude, that 
they were meant to be exercised. Retirement 
may preserve innocence ; but untempted innocence, 
though beautiful, like infancy, is hardly a subject of 
praise. Seclusion may in a measure protect us 
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from the contamination of the folly and vice of the 
world, but it will also shut us out from the high 
thoughts, and generous actions, and noble efforts, 
and charitable designs and social virtues of the 
world, which grow out of the occasions of the world, 
and are to be found nowhere but in the world. 
We are called on by the highest authority, to " fight 
a good fight," and to ^^ finish the work that is given 
us to do." He who refuses the labor, cannot be a 
" good and faithful servant " of his Master ; he who 
shrinks from the contest, cannot be " a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ." 

The precept of our text, " Love not the world," 
and others similar to it in the Scriptures, have often 
been misunderstood and perverted ; misunderstood 
by ignorance, and perverted by cunning. Various 
are the feelings and interests, which they have beea 
forced unwillingly to sanction. Numerous are the 
occasions, on which they have been supposed or 
compelled to countenance a total rejection of human 
intercourse, and a contempt of every earthly pleas- 
ure and pursuit. Indolence, for example, has not 
unfrequendy borrowed the name and the garb of 
piety. He to whom the charms of idleness make 
the performance of duty irksome, will readily be- 
lieve, that religion declares it to be unnecessary. 
He neglects the avocations of life, because they de- 
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mand exertion. It is a world of labor, care, vexa- 
tion and strife, from which he retires ; and while 
the real cause of the desertion is a slothful tempera- 
ment, inducements of a religious nature form the 
excuse to himself and to society ; the love of ease 
being the truth, and the love of God the argument. 

Some have renounced the world, because the 
world has neglected them. They declaim against 
the blindness which could not discern their merits ; 
accuse the ingratitude which never rewarded their 
efforts ; despise the glittering baubles which they 
had long pursued without success ; and abandon a 
scene, in which they had suffered the disappoint- 
ment of ambition and the destruction of hope. 

Some forsake the world, because it has ceased 
to be to them a world of excitement ; because their 
ardent passions have been quenched by the cold 
flood of satiety ; because their buoyant spirits have 
lost the springs of novelty and desire, and have 
sunk down into the level of a flat and stale exist- 
ence ; because the song of flattery is an old tune, 
which repetition has hackneyed out of its early 
sweetness; because they hjsive played with the 
world's toys, till they have worn off their gilding 
and paint ; because they have had their day, and 
like other things which have had their day, are out 
of fashion and laid aside. There is nothing new, 
9* 
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nor agreeable, nor alluring, nor fascinating in the 
world, and so they quit it It is now a dull world, 
and therefore a vain and wicked world, and there- 
fore theiy must give it up. 

Other causes, equally unworthy, have operated 
on other minds. Constitutional indifference, or a 
cherished gloom, petulance or private unimosity, a 
fit of disgust or a fit of despair, have all served, in- 
stead of better motives, to banish those from the 
world, who, after they had left it, were as worldly 
as even It is not to be supposed that such de- 
sertions are encouraged by the precept of our text. 
They are evidendy occasioned by selfish feelings, 
and have therefore no claim whatever to the sup- 
port of a rdigious and christian injunction. 

What then is signified by the command, '^ Love 
not the world." That it did not originally enjoin 
a renunciation of the world, considered as the 
theatre of human action, is evident from the cir- 
cumstances of those to whom it was immediately 
addressed. The aposde John was writing to the 
christian church in general ; to men, who, having 
embraced a system of pure faith and practice, were 
exposed to 'the temptations and corruptions which 
surrounded and invited them. THey were there- 
fore cautioned by the apostle to beware of those 
enticements which might seduce th^ affections 
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from the pursuit of their high calling ; they were 
put on their guard against those worldly pleasures, 
an immoderate attachment to which would cool their 
heavenly zeal, and quench in their hearts the love 
of God. They were not told to withdraw their 
affections from their fellow men, but to keep them 
disengaged from that which corrupted.and destroy- 
ed their fellow men. They were not counselled 
to despise and avoid active duties, but to tread 
beneath their feet everything which might be 
brought into dangerous competition with their ac- 
tive duties. This is the commentary which the 
context itself supplies. ^' If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him ; for all 
that is in the world, the Just of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world." By this enumera- 
tion, the meaning of the text is suflSiciendy defined. 
Inordinate desires after the gratifications of plea- 
sure, the glories and splendors, and the honors and 
riches of Ufe, afe what the apostle intends by the 
love of the world. Such a love was forbidden to 
the early converts ; and the same reasons which 
(then existed for the prohibition, do still and ever 
will exist, to render it binding on us, and on all 
who shall come after us. What are these rea- 
sons? 
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I. The first which may be named^ is, that this 
love of the world, this excessive affection for the 
mere things of the world, must always be, as it 
was in the times of the apostles, incompatible with 
the love of God. " If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him." It cannot be 
in him, because the love of the world will most 
assuredly displace it. That which is of the earth 
is earthy, and cannot be made to incorporate with 
that which is heavenly. It is impossible that a 
true attachment to the holiest and purest and best 
of beings, can dwell in the same bosom with a 
sordid devotion to vanity and dust. He who is 
warm in the chase after wealth, or renown, or 
some other fancied prize which the world has to 
bestow, finds no time on his hands, nor room in 
his heart, for spiritual contemplation or spiritual 
desires. His high estimation of the one, leads him 
naturally to slight and undervalue the other. It 
wa^ fabled of old, that when the arch tempter had 
made his visits and allurements acceptable and 
agreeable to a man, his guardian angels uttered a 
sad lament, sang a melancholy dirge, and left him. 
Let us change a word or two of this legend, and 
we shall have a plain truth, and a melancholy 
moral. When a licentious passion has gained 
dominion over the thoughts of a man, or when he 
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offers up night and day worship to an idol of gold, 
or when ambition is made free of his breast and 
constituted his privy counsellor, then do his anxious 
watchings over the purity of his spirit, and his 
delicate perceptions of right and wrong, and his 
tender feelings of universal benevolence, and his 
meditations on futurity, and his frequent and holy 
communions with God, which may indeed be 
called our guardian angels, then do they all most 
piteously take farewell of the habitation where 
they must slay no longer, carrying out their peace 
and their glory with them. Alas ! this is no fiible, 
but a daily sight. We need no magical anointing 
of our eyes, to enable us to distinguish those, whom 
their good angels have deserted. The lovers of the 
world are not to be confounded with the lovers 
of God. Elevated sentiments, regulated desires, 
religious principles and a conscience void of offence, 
are not easily to be mistaken for selfish views, 
reckless passions, worldly motives and an agitated 
bosom ; neither are they to be found together in 
the same individual. But if the first be better 
than the last, how reasonable is the injunction of 
the text, " Love not the world." 

II. The love of the world, being incompatible 
with the love of God, is consequendy at enmity 
with his service. " Ye cannot serve God and 
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Mammon.'' He who has mstde the world his 
master^ must obey the world's dictates^ and if these 
dictates are at variance with the commands of Grod, 
God must be disobeyed.. It is needless to say^ that 
this variance exists, because it would only be say- 
ing, in other words, that the divine law is directed 
against those excessive indulgences of appetite, 
which it is the spirit of the world to foster and 
inflame. The lover of the world is perhaps a vo- 
tary of gain ; if so, he cannot serve God with the 
accepted obedience of generosity and benevolence. 
He may have enrolled himself on the lists of ambi^ 
tion ; but God dwells vtrith the lowly, and with him 
on whose lips there is no guile. He may have 
plunged into the roaring voitex of dissipation and 
intoxicating pleasure ; he surely cannot serve God 
there ; deaf to all instruction, and foi^tful of all 
serious duty, it is not possible that he should hear 
the voice, and fulfil the requisitions of religion. 
This is too plain to be insisted on. And now let 
us observe the consequence. He who loves the 
world, cannot serve God. But God is his Maker, 
and the Master of his destiny, on whose fav<wr only 
he depends, and whose favor is the promised re- 
ward of obedience and service. Yet the service is 
neglected, and the fiivor is forfeited. With such a 
consideration before us, shall we venture to pro- 
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nounce the prohibition of the text unnecessary or 
inapplicable, now or at any time ? 

III. <^Love not the world." Another reason 
for the precept is powerfully urged by the apostle, 
a few words further on. ^^ The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof ; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever." There is nothing 
durable in these objects, which appear so enchant- 
ing, and are pursued so eagerly. The house of 
worldly fam^ is built on decaying foundations, and 
a breath may lay it in ruins. Worldly hopes are 
morning dreams, or morning mists, and it is hard 
to pronounce whether they are more delusive or 
transitory. The flowers which grow in the gardep 
of worldly pleasure are as short-lived as other flow- 
ers, and like them are often cut down, short-lived 
as they are, before they have time to wither. 
Where is the object of worldly solicitude and. crav- 
ing — let it be pointed out — which will certainly 
cleave to a man, I will not say beyond the short 
period of life, but for any definite portion of time 
within that period? Where is the single object 
which will securely stand up, and brave out the 
storms which are continually beating here ? There 
is not one. Experience has none such in the stores 
of its memory ; history has recorded none in all its 
volumes. 
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Powers depart, 

Possessioas vanish, and opinions change, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 
But by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse, nor wane. 
Duty exists — immutably survives ! 

" He that doeth the will of God, abideth forever/^ 
Because God himself abideth forever, and his will 
abideth forever; and therefore he who performs 
that will, inherits a sure promise, and resting his 
heart on the eternal word, and his mind on sub- 
stantial things, cannot be moved. Fortune may 
vary as it will ; but his best treasures are not in 
fortune's power. The world may pass away, and 
must pass away ; but he has not loved it, nor 
placed his dependence upon it, and he shall not 
pass away with it, but abide forever. 

IV. In the fourth place, we ought not to love 
the world, because an excessive attachment to it 
makes us unwilling to leave it at death. Leave it 
we must. Whether we have loved it or despised 
it, used it or abused it, the inevitable hour when 
we must part with it, will come at last. And how 
differently will the approach of that hour be re- 
garded by the lover of the world and the lover of 
God ! It comes to the one, to tear from him, with 
ruthless force, the possessions on which the grasp 
of his whole heart was laid ; it is the signal to the 
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other, to render back to God what God in his 
mercy had given. It finds the one, agitated by 
the convulsions of fear, but the other strengthened 
by the consolations of faith and hope ; the one, 
throwing back a lingering, despairing glance on the 
world which he is compelled to leave, the other, 
fixing his ardent gaze on the world to which he is 
going. The lover of the world has always viewed 
earth as his home, and it is therefore with a dread, 
stronger than the mere dread of death, that he 
hears the conmiand to depart from it. The last 
breath which he draws, is a sigh to the pleasures 
he must relinquish, the pursuits he must abandon, 
the acquisitions he must resign. Forward is a 
dreary vacancy ; he cannot place his affections on 
Heaven, for he has laid up his treasure on the 
earth, and " where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also." But is it not an inexpressible hap- 
piness, an invaluable privilege, to meet death with 
resignation and with hope, and to be able to bid 
this scene of things a cahn £au'ewell ? 

V. There is still another reason, however, why 
we should not be devotedly attached to the world. 
It is but litde to say that we are thus rendered un- 
willing to leave it, when we have also to say, that 
we are thus rendered unworthy to leave it, unfit to 
leave it. The discipline which the soul receives in 
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the schools of selfishness, and the bowers of pleas* 
ure, and the halls of pride, is not such as will fit it 
for Heaven, The aflections which have known 
nothing higher nor dearer than the fleeting enjoy- 
ments of sense, are in no state to embrace the 
spiritual del^hts of inunortality. The soul which 
has habituated itself to low associations and a 
sordid companionship, is not prepared to mingle 
with the society of the just made perfect. It has 
lost its high seat ; it has forfeited its best privil^e ; 
it has fallen from its natural glory and rank in the 
city of God. "Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting." 

These are the reasons which appear to me most 
powerfully to enforce upon us the injunction of the 
text. If then, we feel the value of heavenly dispo- 
sitions, and would encourage within our hearts the 
love of God ; if we would not neglect the service 
of God ; if we would establish our souls on durable 
foundations ; if we hope to be resigned in death ; 
and if we would be found worthy of the promised 
glories of the life which is to come — we shall do 
well to obey the conmiandment, " Love not the 
world." And let us obey it in its true sense ; re- 
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membering that it is the design and will of our 
Creator, that we should fulfil the active part which 
is marked out for every accountable agent, and re- 
membering also that the Being to whom we are 
accountable is a pure and holy God ; remembering 
that we live in this world, and also remembering 
that we live for another and a better. 

I have said nothing of a simple participation in 
the amusements of life ; nor do I find anything in 
the text, or in the Scriptures, which forbids it. 
So long as these amusements are innocent, there is 
no penalty attached to them ; and they are inno- 
cent, so long as they contain in themselves nothing 
which is ipiproper, and conduct in their usual 
tendencies to nothing which is fatal or criminal ; 
so long as they do not absorb the faculties of the 
mind and the affections of the heart, or draw them 
away from their nobler aims and ends, or occupy 
the time which ought to be more seriously occu- 
pied. Though I have no doubt of the innocence, 
and even of the utility of amusements, under the 
above restrictions and qualifications, y6t my present 
subject is one which will powerfully remind us of 
those restrictions and qualifications, and aid us in 
bringing our enjoyments within the safe bounds of 
moderation. It will do more. It will lead us to 
consider how fleeting are those pleasures, and how 
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uncertain those possessions, which are deservedly 
interesting and truly valuable. We stand in the 
midst of beings and things which we love, and 
which we are apt to love too fondly and exclusive- 
ly; not remembering how precariously we hold 
them, and that they and we are in complete sub- 
ordination to change and death. Contagion lurks 
in the invisible air; beauty fades; strength de- 
clines ; wealth flies ; relatives and friends, the 
nearest and dearest, drop away around us, like the 
other things of earth, to teach us, if they can, that 
here there is none abiding. And what is the use 
even of this lesson, if it does not introduce the &r 
higher one, that elsewhere there is an abiding city» 
durable riches, and pleasures forevermore ? 



SERMON XXXVIII. 



HEAVEN A PLACE OP REST. 

LET US LABOa THBRBFOBB TO EITTIK INTO THAT REST. 

Hebrews iv. 11.. 

The rest here spoken of, which remaineth to the 
people of God, may be either the spiritual and tem- 
poral rest which they find in a pure and true reli- 
gion, or that eternal rest which is reserved for them 
in the mansions of heaven, or both of these together, 
as the second is a sure consequence of the first. 
At present I shall use the text as an introduction to 
a discourse on heaven as a place of rest. 

The propriety of terming heaven a place has 
been disputed. Heaven is not a place, it has been 
said, but a state of the mind ; if the mind is not 
pious and pure there can be no heaven for it, and 
if it is, there can be no hell. 

True, but it does not follow, that because the 
happiness of the good does not depend upon exter- 
nals, therefore externab may not contribute to that 
happiness ; nor does it follow that externals are to 
10* 
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be struck out of existence, and the future world is 
to be a blank space, empty of everything but mind, 
uniform, and indefinite. The souls of the departed 
righteous must be somewhere ; and where they are, 
that is heaven ; whetlier it is a heaven entirely of 
their own, or whether, according to the literal in- 
terpretation of the words of Jesus, it is actually a 
place prepared for them. Do not let us contend 
about words. No enlightened Christian has any 
idea that his future happiness is mainly to consist 
in what he is to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or in 
anything independent of his own mind and con- 
science ; nor is he anxious to know whether heaven 
is a city, or a palace, or a garden, or a temple ; it 
may be either, or neither of these. The view 
which he takes of the character and sources of 
future happiness is not affected by these questions. 
And what if the unenlightened Christian connects 
material objects with his prospect of heaven ? He 
does not make it consist in such objects solely ; 
because his chief idea of heaven is, after all, a spi- 
ritual, moral and just one. What if he believes 
that heaven is a large domain above the earth, 
floored with beautiful clouds, and occupied with 
angelic beings with wings and harps, who surround 
a central throne beaming forth intolerable light? 
This is not altogether so gross a conception as some 
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have thought; because he believlBS at the same 
time that none but the good will be in that place, 
none but those who were virtuous and pious on 
earth. And where is the great difference, in reality, 
or in moral effect, between believing that none but 
the good are, or can be, in this glorious and shining 
place, called heaven, and believing that the heaven 
of the mind and of God's presence is wherever the 
good are, or can be ? The fundamental idea, and 
by far the most important one in both cases is, that 
the happiness which is to be experienced or con- 
ferred in the future world will be the lot of the 
righteous alone. This idea is of itself an ample 
security for virtuous motives, moral obligations, and 
pious feelings. 

I shall no longer, therefore, detain you on the 
question, whether heaven is a state of hap{»iiess, 
without any reference to place, or a pk^ of hap- 
piness for those who are qualified for it by their 
. happy state ; but I shall go on to consider a more 
interesting question. What is the character of the 
heavenly happiness? In what manner shall the 
blessed inhabitants of the future world pass the 
uncounted hours of eternity ? 

One principal ingredient in their happiness will 
be, that they will be at rest. It is to this circum- 
stance that I shall confine my remarks. 
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Heaven is a place, or state, of rest. But what 
rest ? What kind of rest ? The rest of inactivity, 
of absence of occupation, of listlessness, dreams, 
and luxurious vacuity? Certainly not. This is 
evidently not the kind of happiness which dignifies, 
improves, satisfies, or suits man, even here ; far less 
therefore can it harmonize with his exalted nature 
hereafter, which would be only cramped, imprisoned 
and dishonored by such uncongenial inactivity. 
Nor is this kind of happiness, if it be happiness, 
that which the Scriptures seem to promise. The 
angels and spirits of heaven are represented as 
being constantly occupied, as resting not day nor 
night from singing the praises of God and the 
Lamb ; an expression, which, though not to be in- 
terpreted literally in all its parts, is sufficiently de- 
cisive of the fact of employment and continual 
action, ^he rest of heaven must be a rest from 
the causes of our unhappiness on earth, and not 
from that activity and employment which are always 
among the chief causes of our happiness. 

I. It must be a rest from distracting doubt. Here 
there is much sophism which is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from truth ; in heaven all is truth: Here 
there is a great battle between truth and error ; in 
heaven the victory is decided, and peace is eternal. 
Here we see, as through a glass, darkly ; there, 
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every dimming and disturbing medium will be with- 
drawn, and we shall see face to face. Whose faith . 
is it which has not been rudely rocked by some of 
the many storms which are sent to try the strength 
of its foundations ? What prospect in existence, 
the brightest, the warmest, is charmed against the 
clouds and shadows of doubt ? The sun of truth 
IS too remote from this low world to dissipate them 
all. They will rise, and they will spread even over 
the most consecrated places ; they dare to shroud 
the awful heights of Sinai, and the still holier hill 
of Zion ; they will sometimes rest upon the vista 
. of inmiortal life, upon the realities and the rewards 
of virtue, upon the providence, and almost upbn 
the being of God. Our earthly doubts are the 
origin of much of our pain, and much of our sin. 
Temptation would be weak, were it not that doubt 
is so often strong. Doubt is the flatterer and en- 
courager of passion, and, breathing in the ear of 
him who is under its influence, as he is dreading to 
overstep the conmiandment, and shrinking from 
that divine denunciation, " Thou shah surely die," 
whispers to him, '^Thou shalt not surely die." 
When interest urges us to seize some present, 
though ungenerous or unlawful advantage, we are 
apt to doubt whether interest is not the first law, 
and the supreme good. When we see that sin 
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prospers, we are apt to doubt its sinfulness ; and 
when we see conscience perverted and hardened, 
to doubt its veracity and its power. When we sit 
down to reason, we doubt ; and when we are una- 
ble to reason, we doubt. When we are solicited by 
desire to one course, and pointed by principle to 
another, we doubt ; and even when we are actuated 
by a single and sincere desire of doing what is right, 
even then we may and often do doubt, which, of 
two or more courses presented to us, is the right 
one. I do not say that our most distressing doubts 
may not be resolved here, if not entirely, yet suffi- 
ciently for our comfort and every practical pur- 
pose ; but I do say that these doubts, these mists 
are about us, and that they often perplex and 
trouble us ; and I say too that when the glorious 
morning of the resurrection breaks, they will all be 
dispersed ; they will not be able to stand before 
the light of heaven, for the Lamb will be its light, 
and God will be its glory, and there will be no 
night there. Here we know in part, and therefore 
we can prophesy but in part ; there we shall know 
even as we are known. There we shall rest ; rest 
from the tides and fluctuations of uncertainty, and 
find a calm shore and a secure haven. Nothing 
there can excite in us the least suspicion of the 
care, the justice or the goodness of our Maker, for 
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these will be the visible support and food of our 
immortal life. 

II. Heaven will be, in the second place, a rest 
from anxious cares. Human, life is full of cares ; 
not only of such as stimulate us to needful and 
salutary exertion, but of such as harass the mind 
and disquiet the heart ; and make our days dark, 
and our nights sleepless. Our duty is often, and 
inevitably, a burthen ; because, whatever may be 
our love of duty, it is often too great, too various 
for our ability to sustain. The responsibility may 
be upon us of providing for the wants of others, 
when we can but just supply our own ; or we may 
be obliged to eat the breads of carefulness our- 
selves, and to look forward, froto day to day, for 
each day's sustenance with anxiety and fear. The 
infirm health of our children, or- others whom we 
love, may be a perpetual care to us ; and every 
look from their languid eyes may strike us like an 
arrow. Or their misconduct, and liability to be 
led astray, may affect us with still deeper solici- 
tude, and we may be kept in continual fear of wit- 
nessing their disgrace,, perhaps their ruin. But in 
heaven, these instruments of our earthly discipline 
will be laid aside. There will be no thorns in the 
pillow of that rest. Care will leave us, for want 
will no more assail us; and those who are worthy 
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of our love will be around us, the partakers of our 
security. " They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them into living fountains of waters." 

III. Thirdly, heaven will be a place, or state, of 
rest from pain. Sickness will no more rack our 
frames, when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal immortality. The 
body will no more be weary nor weak, for that 
which is sown in weakness will be raised in power. 
There shall be no dimness of the eyes, nor falter- 
ing of the limbs ; for age and decay will be no 
more among the measures of time, and the neces- 
sities of existence. The mind will be at rest from 
aQ its former anguish, and freed from all its for- 
mer distractions. It will be sound and peaceful 
there. The afflicted, the persecuted, the wronged 
and the oppressed shall rest there. The sorrowful 
shall rest from their sorrows, the slave from his 
toil, and the captive from his chains. There will 
be no bereavement there, nor parting, nor death. 
" The voice, long broke with sighs, shall sing." 
Widow and orphan will be forgotten words. 
There shall nothing more be heard of famine and 
poverty, of persecution and exile, of tytanny and 
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cruelty. The great disturbers of the world cannot, 
with all their ancient violence, break into the holy 
precincts, or trouble, in the slightest degree, the rest 
of heaven. And all sufferers of all climes and 
tongues and names, all the victims of injustice and 
outrage, and all the sons and daughters of affliction, 
who shall be gathered into the heavenly rest, shall 
remember their woes but as dreams. " For God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the.former things ure passed away." 

IV. Again, we have every reason to beUeve that 
heaven will be a rest from contention and strife. 
Discord, divisions, and fightings shall cease, and 
the confused noise of the warrior shall no more be 
heard there. Such things must not come where 
the Prince of Peace sits on the right hand of his 
Father. Peace will be the salutation, and peace 
will be the constant reply. All rivalry and hate 
will be extinguished. " There no friend goes out, 
nor enemy comes in." Those only will be there 
who love one another, for it will be a community of 
the good alone. Bitter controversy will no more 
divide house against house, and a house against 
itself. None will assume to be interpreter or 
judge. None will be afraid to examine into the 
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new wonders spread out before him, for there will 
be none to molest or make him afraid. There will 
be no laws against truth, nor against those who 
would fain discover it. It will be approached freely, 
because no one will dare to stand in his brother's 
way; and reverently, because its entire holiness 
will be seen, and no one will think of insulting it, 
by making it the cause of dissension. Brotherly 
kindness shaU everywhere prevail, and charity shall 
exercise her promised and unending sway. A 
sacred harmony, the harmony of spirit, of afTecticui, 
of sympathy, will float, like a per{>etual music on the 
air of heaven, a richer and a sweeter music, and 
more acceptable to the Almighty King and Father, 
than even the high and golden harpings of angel 
and archangel which ring to his praise eternally. 
Heaven, therefore will be a rest from all enmity, for 
goodness will bring love, " and perfect love give 
perfect peace." 

V. And lastly, and most especially, heaven wiH 
be a place, or state, of rest from sin. Whatever 
else may be there, we may be sure that sin will not ; 
and if, whether place or state, it is a rest from sin, 
it is a rest from almost every woe ; a rest from the 
heaviest care, the most painful and inveterate dis- 
ease, and the deadliest enemy. MaUce, wrath, 
intemperance, profaneness, will not, cannot be there 
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to trouble us. How sweet then must be the rest 
from foes like these ? How holy and happy will 
be the quiet, when the doors are shut forever 
against such intruders ! How will the soul exult, 
and feel its health and dignity and eternity, and 
draw itself near to God, when it breathes an uncon- 
taminated atmosphere, and comes into the posses- 
sion of its original birthright, and puts on, in its 
completeness, the image of its Creator and Father ! 

I do not presume to say that even in heaven there 
will be an absolute impossibility of sinning, of fall- 
ing ; for I cannot conceive of exalted souls as mere 
machines, however beautiful, without choice and 
liberty. But I dare to say, and delight to believe, 
that the circumstances of the future life will be so 
different from the circumstances of this, that a 
lapse from obedience and glory will be all but im- 
possible. The very fact of our living in a life future 
to this life, a life bursting resplendently upon the 
darkness of death and the grave, will be a change 
of circumstance, of the extent and power of which 
we now can scarcely form an estimate. That vic- 
tory over dissolution, which will then be a fact, as 
it is now a hope, wiH* alone be a wonderful change 
of circumstance, arraying many things in light 
which now submit to dimness, and must submit. 
In heaven, too, the good will be sepamted from the 
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bad, and that will be another most powerful change 
of circumstance. Even now, there is much mean- 
ing in the phrase, " assured virtue," " established 
character," and much foundation for the doctrine 
of the perseverance of the saints. It is not im- 
possible that a man who has long walked in the 
paths of righteousness, and thoroughly felt their 
peace, may forsake them ; it is not absolutely im- 
possible ; but of all things it is one of the most im- 
probable. If, then, even here it is so improbable that 
a saint, surrounded by sinners, and by the dimness 
of a first life, should fall, how vastly is his security 
increased, amounting to what may be called cer- 
tainty, when heaven, the second life, shall be all 
about him with its light, and saints and not sin- 
ners, shall be his companions, as they must be the 
only inhabitants of heaven, for where sinners are, 
heaven is not. He will be free, liable, accounta- 
We, and yet secure. 

Let us but meditate awhile on this heavenly rest, 
and we shall be convinced that words are inade- 
quate to describe it. What then can I say further, 
my friends, than repeat the exhortation of the text, 
" Let us labor, therefore, to enter into that rest." 
Let us labor to comply with the terms on which it 
is offered. Let us labor to divest ourselves of every 
sin and incumbrance which may prevent our en- 
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trance into it. In one word, let us labor in the 
work of him who sent us, that here his peace may 
be upon us, and hereafter we may enter into his 
rest and joy. 

It is an object worthy of any toil, even the 
severest. But the yoke of Christ is easy, and his 
burthen is light, and the service of his Father is 
itself a reward. 
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SERMON XXXIX. 



WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 

FOB WHAT 18 YOUR LIFE? — JameS IV. 14. 

All men who think, or who direct their thoughts 
to anything beyond the immediate objects of their 
senses, must needs be interested in this question, 
when it is distinctly brought before them. It may 
not often present itself in the path of their familiar 
habits and accustomed pursuits, but when it does, 
they cannot easily slight it. The voice must be 
respectfully and seriously heard, which seeks their 
attention in the midst of their work or their pleasure, 
and, as they are flittinjg or laboring on through ex- 
citements, cares, hopes, fears, occupations, dreams 
— asks them, what is it all ? What is this strange 
variety and compound of actions and sensations, 
good and evil ? What is your life ? What is its 
nature, what its duration, what its purpose and 
meaning ? 
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I say that this question is a deeply interesting 
one, and that all men of sense and consideration 
will perceive it to be so. It is a question which 
deserves to be settled* If any one has experienced 
much of life, without having settled for himself 
what life is, it surely becomes him forthwith to 
settle it, if it be possible to do so. 
. The apostle James himself, in answer to the 
question raised in the text, declares this mortal 
life to be a vapor. ^^ It is even a vapor," he says, 
^^ that appeareth for a little time, and then vanish- 
eth away." This may seem to be a gloomy, dis- 
heartening view of life, and bs such, calculated to 
make us despise the state of being in which we are 
placed. Whether it is in reality a gloomy view, 
depends on the admission or rejection of some 
other views connected with it. The point first to 
be determined, however, is, whether, be it gloomy 
or otherwise, it is not a true view. Is it not a 
truth, an indisputable fact, that this our present 
mortal life is a vapor, only a vapor, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away ? Is it 
not as unsubstantial as a vapor, as fleeting and 
vanishing as a vapor ? 

It will be allowed, at once, that the life of one 
who dies in infancy or childhood, may be fitly com- 
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pared to a vapor. Such a life often appears before 
us, even as a soft mist, which rises up from some 
green and dewy spot, and then, while all the golden 
tints of morning are upon it, mingles with the at* 
mosphere, and vanishes away. We have scarcely 
admired its beauty, when we are moved to deplore 
its evanescence. Nothing seems to us more brief, 
more void of substance than such a being. So fax 
from denying the applicabihty of the apostle's fig* 
ure, it readily occurs to us of itself; and we even 
fieek for other comparisons, which shall express the 
same idea of tenuity and brevity. 

But is any hfe, of whatever duration, so different 
from those of acknowledged transientness, as to 
acquire the character of length and durability ? On 
the contrary, I believe that there is no convictioii 
connected with life more strong and more universal, 
than that of its rapid passage and its speedy termi- 
nation, its incompleteness, its indistinctness, in one 
word its vanity. 

Go to those who have arrived at manhood. Hear 
them tell how they have found themselves, as it 
were on a sudden, placed amidst the caress and 
duties of life. They will say that they have but 
just begun life ; that they have seen but little, 
understood but little, and completed nothing ; that 
their prospects are but just unfolding, that their 
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plans are scarcely laid, that their work and their 
reward are all before them. 

Turn to those who are old. Ask them if their 
life has been long. They will answer, that though 
seventy or eighty years are called a long life, and 
once appeared so to them, yet now that they are 
gone, they seem to have passed like a dream. One 
thought embraces them all, giving to the heart only 
the impression of dimness and transientness. The 
allotted term of threescore years and ten being once 
measured out, the addition of ten, or twenty, or 
thirty years, makes little or no difference in the 
apparent duration of their dream. One year is 
strangely like another, and leaves but few and faint 
traces to distinguish it from those which have gone 
before ; and thus life becomes to them rather wait- 
ing than living. The past is more present to them 
than the present itself, and the long ago past, with 
its joys and its troubles, its persons and its acts, is 
more distinct to their minds than the past which 
has but recently uttered its story and gUded away. 
Their earlier and their later days seem, instead of 
being distanced and put further apart, to be drawn 
nearer together by continuance. Yesterday they 
were children. They can see themselves at their 
childish sports, with the playmates of their child- 
hood around them. Faces of father and mother, 
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brother and sister look upon them kindly. The 
scenery of their early home is before them. To-day 
they are old. They are called old ; they feel old. 
Other scenes are around them. Father and mother 
have departed. Friend and lover are gone away, 
and in their place rise up those who know them 
not, and- whom they do not know. To-morrow 
they will themselves be gone. 

Are not these things so ? Are they not truths of 
common remark ? Does not every man perceive 
the inexpressible shortness of his life, whatever be 
his age, when he searches its past duration with 
a glance of his memory ? Is not then our mortal 
life a vapor, which appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away ? 

But we have affections in our breasts ; there are 
objects for their exercise ; we have faculties to cul- 
tivate ; we have duties to perform ; we have pleas- 
ures to enjoy ; are these but vapors, or the mere 
accidents of a vapor ? It would be hard to tell 
what more can be made of them, so long as they 
are confined to and circumscribed by the limits of 
mortal life. If mortal life in its whole extent is a 
vapor, and these things make a part of it, they can 
be nothing more than the circumstances of that 
vapoik They diversify and adorn it ; they tinge 
and gild it ; they are its light, and shade, and color, 
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as it rises, fluctuates, and is lost ; but if they go 
with it, if they appear with it but for a little time 
and then vanish away, they are of it and must be 
called by its name. 

But is there no use, no value, no charm in per- 
forming the ofiices of benevolence and brother- 
hood, in adding to the happiness and allaying the 
pains of our fellow beings ? Far from me be the 
intention to depreciate the use, value or beauty of 
the charities and sympathies of life. And yet it is 
impossible to redeem even these from the sentence 
and fate of transitoriness which belongs to all that 
obeys the terms of human existence, and passes 
away with it. These charities and sympathies, 
lovely as they are, are only the imparting and re- 
ceiving, the borrowing and lending of that, which 
by-and-by is lost and perishes. Our vapor reflects 
its light and its hues on another vapor, but they 
both appear but for a little time, and then, with 
all their brightness and all their beauty, imparted 
and received, vanish away. By far the greater 
part of the importance which is to be attached to 
life, is to be attributed to the social virtues which 
it generates ; but what is the vast importance, to 
any individual, of life itself, with all that is in it 
and belongs to it, if in a little time it is utterly to 
vanish away? — You may say, indeed, that virtue 
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and duty are of the greatest consequence to the 
world, and that their influences die not with the 
virtuous and dutiful, but pass on to other genera- 
tions. And this is true. But the world has no 
collective consciousness, no separate Ufe. Its ages 
must be resolved into the Uves of the innumerable 
individuals of which they consist. And the ques- 
tion of the text, the question which is put to each 
one's heart and reason, is not, What is the life of 
the world ? but what is your life ? as individuals, 
as distinct existences^ with your own separate per- 
ceptions and interests, what is your life ? It is a 
vapor. The fact that there are other vapors in the 
neighborhood of your own, gives no more sub- 
stance and no longer duration to it than it pos- 
sessed before. Though myriads of vapors exhale 
from the breathing earth, to be succeeded by 
myriads more, yet no one of them all is anything 
more than a vapor. 

If we advance no further in our view of life — 
if it is mere animal, mortal life in which our in- 
quiries terminate as they began — the conclusion 
to which we are brought is indeed melancholy, 
most melancholy. That pleasures and honors and 
friendship and love must endure but for a moment, 
and pass off* like a mist of the morning, is a sorrow- 
ful contemplation. That the toils of men and the 
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objects for which they are toiling, will soon be 
profitless and insignificant to every laborer, is a 
thought full of discouragement and sadness. And 
we seem to be paying dearly for our intellectual 
and moral superiority over the rest of creation, by 
the conviction which that very superiority brings 
to us, that as our life itself, so also our knowledge 
and our virtue must vanish away. 

But is there not something in knowledge and 
virtue, and the capacity of indefinite progress in 
both, which whispers of an existence more substan- 
tial and of longer endurance than a vapor ; which 
promises a wider field of occupation and enjoyment 
than the circle of a few fleeting years ; which, by 
a certain inherent inspiration of theirs, prophecies 
of eternity ? Ah ! now breaks the light which 
dispels this earthly gloom, and offers to lead us out 
from the region of vapors into the land of realities 
and the broad expanse of immortal day. Most 
surely does our intellectual and moral part whisper, 
and promise and prophesy thus ; and the revelation 
of God through Jesus Christ clearly confirms, and 
was expressly given to confirm, the glorious truth 
which they intimate. The apostle James was a 
preacher of this revelation, a disciple of him who 
brought it, and he therefore never intended to say 
of the whole extent of life as it spreads out and 
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glows under the light of religion and the Gospel, 
.that it is nothing but a vapor. He meant to say 
of mortal life, of life which is bounded and termi- 
nated by death, that it is an empty and uncertain 
vapor. And he uttered a solenm truth, which 
should have solemnly affected those who would say 
at that time, as many say now, in pride and confi- 
dence, " To-day or to-morrow we will go into such 
a city, and continue there a year, and buy and sell, 
and get gain." The pursuits of such are altogether 
earthly, in accordance with their merely temporal 
views of life, and yet they follow them with as 
much zeal and devotion and boldness as if that 
life were not a vapor, appearing but for a little time, 
and then vanishing away. ' 

From this weak inconsistency we can only be 
saved by a practical faith in the stability and eter- 
nal duration of our life, as it is shown to us by 
reason and Christianity. When we have satisfied 
ourselves that our life is not included within the 
two points of birth and death, but that it has eter- 
nal endurance, then we shall begin to see our labors, 
our duties, our joys and our affections all entwined 
with eternal relations, and invested with a value 
derived from the deep treasures of eternity. We 
shall labor as before, but with a far different spirit ; 
not pursuing our work amidst the shadows of 
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chance, but as under the eye of God. We shall 
seek enjoyment as before, but with a changed 
heart ; forsaking and avoiding pleasures which in- 
jure our soul's health, and allowing ourselves only 
in those which we may take with God's approval. 
We shall form attachments, without fearing their 
dissolution. We shall part with those whom we 
love, with the faith that it is only for a season. 
Our most common pursuits will be invested with 
a new dignity, enlightened with a reflected glory. 
As the work of intellectual and moral man is of a 
higher character than that of the domestic animals, 
even so is the work of intellectual, moral, and im- 
mortal man higher than that of a mere mortal, 
though intellectual and moral. Life, regarded as 
the commencement of immortality, will be freed 
from trifling associations, and still more from those 
which are low and debasing. It will no more be a 
vapor to our sight, and its acts and fortunes but 
the accompaniments of a vapor; It will assume a 
permanence to our eyes, from its first moment to 
its last. It will appear fastened to the Rock of 
ages. It will be the opening of a boundless ca- 
reer ; the first field on which our powers are to try 
themselves, and our actions are to be tried. Death 
will be no more the vanishing of a vapor, the fu- 
neral not only of the flesh and the bones, but of 
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the thoughts, the afiections, the hopes, and all the 
works done in the body. It will no more be this 
violent extinction, this fathomless and frightful 
chasm, this blank oblivion ; but it will be a change, 
a landing-place, an entrance into the everlasting 
abode of spirits and of God. It will be regarded 
by the contemplative heart, as 

" Life's last shore, 
Where yanities are vain no more ; ^ 

Where all pursuits their goal obtain, 
And life is all retonched again ; 
When in their bright result shall rise 
Thoughts, virtues, friendships, griefs, and joys." 

Now here, I repeat, is the great question. What 
is your life, your whole life ? What is the life of 
man ? Is it a shadow or a substance, a moment or 
an eternity ? Has it far-reaching and never-ending 
relations, or no relations beyond the grave ? Some 
men who are called wise and great, and who are 
wise and great in their own Uttle sphere — for every 
sphere is little which time can circumscribe, and to 
which earth alone can furnish a foundation — go 
on with their whole mind and soul in their business, 
and immerse themselves in shortlived cares and 
schemes, and will not stop to settle this great ques- 
tion. They will even say that they have no time 
to give to it. They have no time to determine 
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what their life is. Can this be wisdom ? Does it 
not falsify and prove unsound all other wisdom ? 
Has reason any plainer proposition to offer, than 
that it should be the first object of a reasonable 
being to ascertain what is his own life ? No time ! 
Has he really no time to make up his mind, whether 
he is a fugitive animal, or an immortal soul? 
whether he is to live a few years at most, or live 
for ever ? whether he is responsible to eternity and 
God for the use of time, or responsible to nothing 
but chance and fate, which is the same as not being 
responsible at all? Has he time for business, time 
for pleasure, time for politics, time for sleep, and 
no time to determine the question what is his life ? 
Surely it is the first question which a man should 
think upon, who has a mind to think with ; the 
first question which he should set himself to deter- 
mine, as soon as his reason is strong enough to de- 
termine it. 
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SERMON XL. 



DOING ALL TO THE GLORY OP GOD. 

WHETHER THEREFORE YE EAT, OR DRINK, OR WHATSOEVER TE DO, 
DO ALL TO THE GLORY OF GOD. — 1 COF. X. 31. 

The glory of God is twofold ; it is the honor which 
redounds to his name from the exhibitions of his 
power, wisdom and goodness, first, in the natural, 
and secondly, in the moral world. Greatness, 
harmony, skill, beauty, in the visible universe, set 
forth the divine glory under one of these aspects ; 
happiness, usefulness, means adjusted to ends, 
matter made subservient to mind, objects genera- 
ting affections, and events ministering to virtue, 
manifest it under the other. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handywork. Heaven and 
earth are full of his glory. It shines in every beam 
of light which reaches us from ten thousand worlds. 
It is eminent from the ancient mountain tops. 
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It is spread over the expanse of ocean, and it 
speaks in the murmur of its restless waves. Day 
and night, seedtime and harvest, summer and 
winter, proclaim it to the inhabitants of earth. 
In all the manifold adaptations of the produce 
of the ground to the sustenance of the various 
tribes who dwell thereon, and in all the corres- 
ponding adaptations of form and frame which 
enable each tribe to procure and appropriate its 
allotted sustenance ; in the innumerable relations 
between all the parts of our world, and between 
our world and the worlds around it; in every 
motion and mechanism, whether it be the revolu- 
tion of a planet, or the flight of a bird, or the 
springing of a plant ; in the riches of the earth, the 
sea, and the air ; in all wonders, and mysteries 
and powers, in all heights and depths, in all that 
rises in its vastness above comprehension, and all 
that in its minuteness defies accurate inspection, 
the glory of God, the glory pf God, is written out fair 
and intelligibly, and we have but to look and read. 
But to believe, to admire, and to adore, is all the 
part which we can take in this province of his 
glory. We can do nothing to increase it. We 
cannot in any way contribute to it. We cannot 
add one sparkle of lustre to the faintness of a 
distant star ; we cannot give one new grain of sand 
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to the wide wastes of the desert ; we cannot, with 
all our art, furnish wings to a single insect which 
God ordained to crawl without them ; we cannot 
make a hair of our heads white or black. 

The glory of God, however, is not limited to the 
natural world; nor is that, perhaps, its most 
exalted domain. There is another beauty, and 
perhaps a greater, than that which enchants the 
eye. There is another music, and a sweeter, than 
that which falls, though from the very spheres, 
. upon the ear. In the kingdom of mind, the majesty 
of God is more especially enthroned ; the affections, 
the moral sentiments, the intellectual faculties, are 
the brightest beam& of his glory. These proceed 
most from him, they are nearest to him, they are 
most like him. 

Into this most excellent province, we are gra- 
ciously permitted to. enter, and within its sacred 
precincts we are not only allowed but expected to 
act. It is the high prerogative of our nature, it is 
the kind and inestimable gift of Supreme Goodness, 
that we can essentially contribute to the advance- 
ment of the Divine honor; and that, too, in no 
inferior department or service, but in the first and 
most distinguished rank. Feeble and humble as 
we are, our Maker has so created and endowed us, 
that in the hall of his presence and on the steps of 
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his throne, in a region which from its spiritual 
height looks down on suns and stars, we may 
assume the station of our birthright, and work with 
him and for him. In the material kingdoms God 
reigns alone, unaided and without participation; 
but in the moral and intellectual empir^he has 
taken to himself his children to be his coadjutors, 
entrusting to them the amazing privilege of adding 
something even to his own glory. Not that he 
needs anything at our hands ; but he bas, in his 
merciful Providence and of his own free gift, raised 
us up to cooperate with him, and have a regard to 
his honor, and a share in promoting it. He has 
givQn us faculties, capable of improvement, and 
given to be improved ; we consult his glory, there- 
fore, as well as our own interest and duty, by im- 
proving them. He has bestowed upon us affections 
which he intended that we should exercise ; he has 
endowed us with reason that we might regulate 
and control them ; and we consult his glory by 
answering these designs. He bids us help forward 
the cause of holiness upon the earth ; he bids us 
study the happiness of our fellow creatures ; he 
bids us take the part of truth, justice, mercy and 
peace, and be examples ourselves of all the virtues ; 
and so far as we obey these commands, we increase 
the sum and the splendor of his glory in the world ; 
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for what is his glory, but the triumph of religion 
and benevolence ? 

When God gave us liberty of thought and ac- 
tion, he entrusted us with a portion of moral 
power and influence, capable of reaching to his 
own dominion. And when we devpte this ability 
to its designed purposes, at the same time regard- 
ing the Divine Source of this ability as the Author 
of those purposes, we then are doing something 
for his gl6ry. 

But we are told in the text to do all to his glory. 
How is this to be accomplished ? How is this all- 
including requisition to be fulfilled ? We cannot 
always have the Deity in our thoughts. We fan- 
not always regard him as the origin of duty. We 
cannot, surely, in every action of our hves, and at 
every moment of our time, consider whether our 
occupation will conduce to his glory. Neither 
can we have the interests of rehgion continually 
before us, nor be always engaged in the high con- 
cerns of worship and praise, devotion and piety. 
We cannot, literally speaking, we cannot, and 
furthermore, we ought not attempt to give our- 
selves up entirely, to such contemplations and em- 
ployments. The trial has been made indeed ; but 
what is its inevitable result ? It never has been, and 
it never can be any other than the defeat of that 
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purpose for which the trial was commenced ; for 
they who absorb themselves in divine meditation 
and reverie, are really doing nothing, instead of 
all things, to the glory of God. The greatest part 
of duty is of a social nature ; and they who are 
spending precious life in protracted fits of ab- 
straction and selfish enthusiasm, cannot be dis- 
charging their duty either to man or God ; for it 
is idle to think of divorcing our duty to the one 
from our duty to the other, and idle to talk of 
sacrificing duty to religion ; because duty is reli- 
gion, and religion is duty. Those persons who 
wrap themselves up in their lonely visions, and 
call it piety, who sit down in cloistered specula- 
tion, and dream that they are doing all things to 
the glory of God, may be in an honest error, but 
into a greater one they could hardly fall; for 
what can be a greater error than to live wholly for 
self; to indulge in indolence, of whatever charac- 
ter it may be ; and to confine that hght and heat, 
which were imparted to us from above, in order 
that we might again impart thfem around us, within 
the close monastery of a single bosom ? 

How then is the precept of the text to be un- 
derstood, and in what manner is it to be obeyed ? 

As given originally by St. Paul, it related to 
the then not unimportant question, whether it was 
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lawful for Christians to eat of meats which had 
been sacrificed to idols. The apostle's answer to 
this question is, that although they who had no 
scruples on the subject, might, on all common oc- 
casions, and so far as tliey themselves were con- 
cerned, eat of such meats, yet whenever by so 
doing they might offend the conscience of a 
weaker brother, they ought to abstain, they ought 
to forego a selfish gratification in order to please 
and conciliate their brother, and to preserve peace 
and harmony in the infant church. For even in 
the circumstances of eating and drinking, and in- 
deed in all others, the cause of religion and the 
glory of God might in some measure be interested, 
and ought certainly to be regarded. 

The general doctrine of the text, then, as de- 
duced from its particular application, is this ; that 
the sense of religious duty should be so habitual, 
that our deference to the will of Grod should be so 
much of a principle, that (mi no occasion whatever 
should we utterly lose sight of our duty, or be 
induced to do anything which reUgion would not 
justify, nor conscience sanction. 

This is a state of religious life which is plain 
in all its relations, and which lies within the 
bounds of human attainment. It is in the power 
of every one, to make piety so much the temper 
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of his mindy as that it shaU operate silently and 
often imperceptibly on the general course of his 
behavior. It ^ is in the power of every one to 
cultivate such a regard for the rules of Christian 
morality, that whenever they may be brought into 
practice, he will at once perceive their applica- 
tion, and govern his conduct by their decision. It 
is in the power of every one to entertain so deep a 
sense of his obligations to the Almi^ty, that on no 
occasion will he permit himself to be insensible <^ 
their actual presence, nor to slight their audible 
calls. 

Can we not take an instance fr<Nn domestic life, 
and the common earthly relations, to which simi- 
lar language may be appropriated ? Can we not 
say of an exemplary son, that he conducts himself 
in all things to the honor of his father? We 
should not mean, by saying so, that at all times 
and in every transaction he had his father's image 
before him, and his father's approbatiiHi in view, 
but that he was determined, on no account, and 
in no situation, to bring disgrace upon his father's 
name; that from the true affection which he 
entertained for his person, he was watchful of his 
interests wherever they might be concerned ; and 
that he carried his paternal injunctions so carefully 
and reverentially in his heart, that he referred to 
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them unconsciously in his ccNOunerce with the 
world, and was preserved by an early habit of 
obedience to them, from being guilty of jwactices 
which they would condemn* 

Just in this maimer may we, the children of 
Grod, do all to his glory. Uprightness in every 
station, benevolence to all mankind, sjrmpathy in 
the woes of the distressed, and the gladness of the 
joyful, sincerity, courtesy, charity, candor, forbear- 
ance, all these contribute to the glory of Gt>d ; they 
are all pleasing in his sight; they are all the fulfilment 
of hb law ; they are all attainable and practicable. 

Only let a habit of piety be established within us ;' 
only let the sense of our duty to our Heavenly Parent 
become a fixed and unswerving principle ; and 
then religion will preside in a real though an in- 
sensible influence over the most common and 
trivial actions of life. We shall not indeed al- 
ways examine the grounds of our conduct, and 
consciously refer it to the will <^God, but we shall 
perceive, as by intuition, whether our conduct will 
or will not be ofiensive to the great law which go- 
verns us. To the confirmed disciple, there is no 
need of perpetually recurring to elements. When 
we read a book, we do not slowly spell every word ; 
it would certainly be no proof of our scholarship if 
we did. The accomplished arithmetician calculates 
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his iitins, without turning over at every process to 
the simple tables. Religious principle, well instill- 
ed, and thoroughly received, is present and opera- 
tive, thou^ unobtrusively and unostentatiously so, 
through every chapter, page, and paragraph of life. 
The man who is habitually and from principle be- 
nevolent and humane, will not only promote great 
charitable designs, to the extent of his means, or 
divide his last loaf with a fieuiiishing pilgrim, but he 
will carry the same temper into the smallest con- 
cerns ; he will speak a word of encouragement to 
abashed worth, as it shrinks into a comer and tries 
to be reconciled to neglect ; he will lend his arm in 
the street to tottering age ; he will enter into the 
sports, or wipe away the tears of childhood ; he 
will not '^ needlessly set foot upon a worm." The 
man who is from principle just and honest, will not 
only disdain a theft, but he will hold himself above 
driving a hard bargain ; he will despise a mean 
action as cordially as he abhors a bad one ; he will 
not only feel himself incapable of committing an 
outrage on the property or rights of his neighbor, 
but, having grown nobly fearful, he will start at 
the shadow merely of that which is base and 
wrongful. In fine, the man who is habitually and 
from principle a religious man, considers himself 
under a general responsibihty to be in all drcum- 
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Stances as useful, as generous, as active, as zealous, 
as the occasion demands. He will not conceive 
himself bound to mingle religious phraseology 
with his daily speech, but he will conununicate 
instruction at every proper opportunity, and he 
will intuitively abstain from all light, irreverent, 
indecent expressions, and from every kind of dis- 
course or carriage which might be of detriment to 
the cause of piety and virtue. He so accustoms 
himself to the love and practice of what is right 
and good, that iir ordinary events he shuns what 
is evil naturally, without effort, and almost without 
thought. His heart whispers its gratitude, when 
the world does not hear it, and when even he 
himself may not attend to it ; and his conscience, 
always on its post, and fiimiliar with its duty, 
warns him of the first approach of evil, and the 
slightest departure from rectitude. Thus he does 
all to the glory of God. 

After what has been said, I need not exhort you 
long, my friends, on the importance of religious 
habit and principle. Nothing else wiO answer the 
demand of the text. Nothing else will satisfy the 
requisitions of the Gospel, the ordinances of our 
Saviour, the design of our Creator. A mere pru- 
dential, worldly morality will not ; for the world is 
not the source of our obligations, nor will it teach 
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U8 constancy in goodness, nor will it give us finn- 
ness in the day of temptation and trial. Ck)ntinual 
secluded meditation will not ; for our nature was not 
made for it, and its very inactivity is error and dis- 
obedience. The observance of seasons and days, 
the formal attendance on public worship, the repe- 
tition of words, however good they may be, with- 
out feeling and reflection — all these things will 
not, because they are means only, and if they do 
not conduct to their ordained ends, they are profit- 
less and vain ; the worshipper remains in the outer 
court, on the lower steps, he never sees the inside 
of the temple. But religious principle, deeply 
founded religious principle, is the temple itself, 
standing open day and night ; or rather it is the 
ark of the Holy One, which accompanies its vota- 
ries through all their journeys and wanderings, and 
consecrates every spot of ground on which it is 
rested. Build up in yourselves this principle of 
piety ; cultivate with all your zeal and care this 
habit of hoUness ; it will settle your doubts, it will 
dispel your fears, it will satisfy your desires. It 
will exert its unseen, unpretending, heavenly power 
on the whole tenor of conduct, and it will make 
your life one grateful, uninterrupted day of thanks- 
giving and praise ; and it will prepare you for that 
judgment which will be rendered unto every man 
according to his works. 
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SERMON XLL 



REPAIRING THE TEMPLE. 

TO REPAIR THE HOUSE OF YOUR GOD FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 

2 ChroDicIes, xxiv. 5. 

The thorough repair of the temple at Jerusalem, 
ordered by Joash, king of Judah, is mentioned as 
the most remarkable event in his long reign of forty 
years. Time had done something in effecting the 
dilapidation and defacement of the building, but 
the violence of human passions had done much 
more. The forty or fifty years which had elapsed 
since its dedication by Solomon, could have left but 
few traces of their own silent work on its architect- 
ure ; but foreign invasion had spoiled it in the reign 
of Rehoboam, the unwise son of the wise king, 
and the rage of internal dissension had hot spared 
the beauty of its courts ; " for the sons of Athaliah, 
that wicked woman, had broken up the house of 
God ; and also all the dedicated things of the house 
of the Lord did they bestow upon Baalim." And 
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thus it was that the splendid edifice ahready required 
the restorations which, at the instance of the high 
priest Jehoiada, were commanded by Joash. The 
purpose was only accomplished by the most stren- 
uous efforts ; and the object of the king seems to 
have been to collect sufficient means not only for 
immediate but for annual repairs. We are told, in 
the verse from which our text is taken, that << he 
gathered together the priests and the Levites, and 
said to them, go out unto the cities of Judah, and 
gather of all Israel money to repair the house of 
your God from year to year, and see that ye hasten 
the matter.'' After some delay the money was 
obtained, the. temple repaired, and the vessels tor 
the service were renewed. ^' So the workmen 
wrought, and the work was perfected by them, and 
they set the house of God in his state, and strength- 
ened it." 

To each one among us there is a temple, which 
should be far holier in his eyes, than was even the 
temple at Jerusalem in the eyes of the children of 
Israel. That temple is not the house in which he 
joins widi his brethren in worshipping the God of 
his fathers — though that be sacred — but a house 
more holy still, and more his own. ^' Enow ye 
not," says the apostle, " that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? " 
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This holiest of temples, a num's own self, is ex- 
posed to injury and decay. From year to year it 
suffers violence from without and from within ; 
and from year to year it needs repair. If it is 
carefully seen to and repaired, time does it no 
harm, but on the contrary adds to it solidity, grace, 
and venerableness. But if it is neglected from 
year to year, time joins with passion to render it 
unsightly and ruinous. Money will not repair it, 
no, not all the gold of Ophir. To each man be- 
longs the work of repairing his own temple, though 
he may avail himself of the counsel and example of 
his fellow men, and must always have, and wiO 
surely have, if he seeks it, the help of God. 

As year passes after year, let us be reminded to 
repair each one of us, that house of Grod which is 
built within him, and which has been dedicated to 
the worship of Grod by the holy Spirit which 
dwells in it. Let us be sincere and diligent in 
this duty, that the sanctuary may be continually 
preserved and beautified, and the Spirit be led to 
take up in it his everlasting rest. Let us not 
suffer it to remain neglected and defiled, and 
stripped of its sacred ornaments, lest the Spirit be 
grieved at our delays and perverseness, and depart 
from his polluted temple, and leave it desolate. 

In repairing the spiritual temple, one of our 
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main purposes should be, to ascertain what in it 
needs to be stripped away, and what demands 
preservation. The symbols of idolatry are to be 
distinguished from the carved work of the Lord's 
house ; and while the former are to be unhesita- 
tingly rejected, the latter is to be tenderly retained. 
The temple is not to be laid bare, in order that it 
may be renovated, for this would be but another 
kind of desecration ; but we are heedfully to sepa- 
rate what has unlawfully been introduced under 
its roof, from what properly belongs there, expel- 
ling the one and guarding the other. 

In other words^ as we are admonished by times 
and seasons, as they appear and disappear, begin 
and come to an end, to review our moral condi- 
tion, it becomes us to know what has been incor- 
porated with it which ought to be dismissed and 
forsaken, and what is fixed in it which ought to be 
cherished and confirmed. Many of its ingredients 
may plead prescription and ancient habitancy, but 
the plea is not to be regarded, unless it is backed 
by proofs of right and worthiness. If they are 
old, and also unhallowed, then the greater their 
age is, the greater the shame of their stay, and 
the more urgent the necessity for their ejectment. 

Old enmities — how they interfere with the pure 
worsiiip, and mar the quiet beauty of the house ! 
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Shall we say that we have long indulged them ; 
that they arise from wrongs which cannot be for- 
gotten ; that they have taken their settled place, 
and cannot easily be removed ? For shame 1 Do 
we hear the voice of time? Does it not warn us 
as it passes by, that we cannot much longer breathe 
in this world together, and that the grave is no 
place for reaching out the hand ' of reconciliation, 
and uttering the words of peace ? Do we think of 
carrying our feuds into another world ? Can we pre- 
sume to claim the blessing pronounced on peace- 
makers, if we refuse to make up our personal quar- 
rels ? and can we be sincere in our desire for the 
peace of the world, or the promotion of Gospel 
peace among nations and among our neighbors, 
when we hug the animosity which abides in our 
own bosoms ? It cannot be. The . pretence is 
hypocrisy, or glaring self-delusion. " Cease from 
anger and forsake wrath." The breathings of 
alienation and ill-will, must always make discord 
with the songs of the temple. How can the sacri- 
fices of the Lord bum acceptably on the altar, 
which has been profaned by the sacrifices of 
^lemons ? Drive them all away — these old hos- 
tilities, jealousies, strifes and divisions. Not one 
must be suffered to remain. The temple-service 
cannot be duly conducted, the gate of the temple 
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cannot be called Beautiful, till they are all re- 
moved. 

Old weaknesses and vanities — let them share 
the fate and go the way of old enmities. From 
year to year let us, as we discover them, discard 
them. Are we older ? It is reason we should be 
wiser. Let us make an honest search into the 
corners where self-complacencies and conceits are 
likely to be lurking, and pluck them from their 
hold, wherever they may be ensconced, and throw 
them away. Have we harbored pride of form or 
feature, pride of riches, pride of birth and connex- 
ions, pride of mind and knowledge ? Away with 
them. Burn no more incense to vanity. The 
temple is disgraced by such frivolities, and if it is to 
be repaired, they must no longer find favor in it, or 
shelter. The beauty of holiness consists much in 
simpUdty, in the absence of pretension and assump- 
tion. Noise is not melody. Declamation is not 
praise or prayer. Let not the worship of God be 
mingled any more with heathen mockeries; nor 
the beaten gold of the sanctuary be disgraced by 
tinsel trappings. ^' In his temple doth every one 
speak of his glory." Let not the glory which is 
due to the Lord, be contaminated by glory ascribed 
to self. Let us prove that years have brought us 
wisdom^ by parting with our fond follies. If they 
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are old, let them grow no older ; for they never 
can be venerable. Let the closing year dismiss 
them, and the opening year refuse to admit or to 
know them. ^ 

Old .habits of self-indulgence and self-degrada- 
tion — mental, moral, corporeal, of thought, word 
and act — let them also be broken up and cast 
out. It is impossible that the repairs of the house 
of God should advance auspiciously, while these 
obstacles and excrescences are suffered to retain 
their hold ; and on the other hand, nothing gives 
better heart to the workman, and more percepti- 
ble progress to the work^ than the removal of these 
out of the way. The habit of disorder, of inat- 
tention to the primal truth, that for everything 
under heaven there is a place and a time ; the 
habit of procrastination, by which so many pre- 
cious hours and days and weeks are lost, so many 
good intentions are defeated, so many good deeds 
are left half done or altc^ther undone ; the habit 
of irresolution ; the habit of obstinacy ; the habit 
of rudeness ; the habit of cringing and flattery ; 
these, and others commonly entertained, however 
palliated or excused by each one to himself, are 
all injurious habits, derogatory to the dignity and 
perfection of the place which is the chosen resi- 
dence of the holy Spirit, and obstructing the neces- 
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sary repairs of the temple. It is fiur better that 
they should be resolutely expelled, than palliated 
or excused. The habit of profaneness — there is 
unholiness and desecration in the very sound of 
the word. Who dares to introduce it into the 
house of God ? or how can it be continued among 
holy things? The habit of intemperance — hate- 
ful, debasing, melancholy, soul-destroying habit! 
how can any repair be effected, or even attempted, 
while this damp of death is gathering on the tem- 
ple walls? How can the temple be saved from 
ruin, while this fatal breach is yawning wider 
and wider to a downfall ? Should there be any 
one — I trust there is not — but should there be 
any one now listening, who has contracted, or is 
in the least danger of contracting that habit, I 
would borrow " a voice from the temple," and a 
voice from the departing year, and beseech and 
entreat that person to adopt an immediate reform. 
Destruction is at hand ; let him arrest it while he 
has time, and in whatever way he can. Let him 
not be nice about the means, but only consider the 
end. Let him sign a pledge, or record a silent 
vow in heaven, or do anything else which shall be 
instrumental in putting an end to the habit at 
once and effectually, and saving his reputation, his 
power of usefulness, his body, and his soul. 
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Old sins — presumptuous sins — secret sins — 
of whatever nature they may be, and in whatever 
dark recesses they may be hid, must be cleared 
away, must be repented of and forsaken. Old or 
new, ancient or recent, they encumber and disfig- 
ure the house of the Lord. They are the heaviest 
burdens which the soul can bear, adding a grievous 
weight to the weight of years, and making that 
weight intolerable which otherwise may be borne 
most gracefully. Let them all be cast off with the 
old year, and while yQt it is called " to-day." 
^^ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call 
upon him while he is near ; let the wicked forsake 
his way,. and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon." He will pardon the wrong 
done to his house, when its courts are cleansed, 
and the seams on its walls filled up, and its broken 
carvings renewed, and its vessels of sacred service 
restored, and he will again delight in his sanctuary, 
and the sacrifice shall again be offered before him 
in gladness and peace. 

These are the old things which, without any 
tenderness or relenting, are to be discarded — old 
enmities, old weaknesses and vanities, old habits of 
evil, old sins ; so that, these being discarded, the 
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house of our God may be repaired from year to 
year. " What agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols? for ye are the temple of the living 
God ; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them ; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people.'' 

Then there are old things which the dying year 
does not ask us to part with, and which must be 
retained, if we would keep the temple perfect in 
its integrity. Old friendships, which began per- 
haps in childhood, had better be kept in age and 
till death. Old habits t>f order and punctualness, 
of truth, of kindness and prayer, by all means 
should be adhered to. They are the strong props 
and buttresses of the building. Old virtues — the 
older they are the better — must be devoutly cher- 
ished. If they belonged to the house in Solomon's 
time, their antiquity is their recommendation ; what 
is our work but to repair and restore the Lord's 
house as at the beginning ? We may run a chase 
for ever after new ideas and a new philosophy, but 
never find anything half so good, or half so suitable 
for our proper purpose, as the old household vir- 
tues — the virtues which were kindly taught us 
under the old roof, when faith was fresh, and the 
aged world itself was new. Short-lived beings as 
we are, remaining on the earth while it makes a few 
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circles round the sun, what can we be thinking of, 
if we suppose that we can acquire anything better 
than the principles, or perform anything worthier 
than the works, which the God of everlasting ages 
has proposed as our salvation ? Years soon finish 
their rounds, and the end arrives when we look not 
for it. " The Lord shall suddenly come to his tem- 
ple — behold he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts 
— but who may abide the day of his coming?" 
Who may — who can — but "he that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He 
shall receive the blessing from the Lord, and right- 
eousness from the God of his salvation." 

DBO. xxzi. 1837. 



SERMON XLII. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

AND THOU SHALT BEJOICB IN THY PEA8T. — Dcut. XVI. 14. 

Thc: design of the legal and national festivals of 
the Jews, was doubtless the promotion of individ* 
ual and social happiness among them, as well as 
of their religious and poetical well-being. What- 
ever may have been the burden incurred by the 
observance of them in particular cases ; whatever 
may have been the burdens superinduced by their 
own customs and traditions ; whatever may have 
been the abuses which gathered round them in 
the course of time, they were originally instituted 
to produce happiness among the Jewish people. 
And they were well calculated to effect that de- 
sign. By bringing the nation together in a social 
manner; by encouraging cheerfulness and hila- 
rity ; and by connecting in the closest position the 
enjoyment of physical good with the remembrance 
14* 
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of the one great Author of good, these festivals 
exerted a happy influence on the Jewish mind and 
character. 

The festival of our own Thanksgiving Day, 
which has come down to us from our forefathers, 
though it cannot claim the high authority which 
was attached to the three Jewish festivals, had yet 
its origin in the same good purpose, and may as- 
sert for itself the praise of having answered that 
purpose. Our forefathers felt that they increased 
their happiness by being thankful for it, and by 
expressing that thankfulness to its only true Source ; 
and they were persuaded that the happiness which 
was acknowledged by devout gratitude, was most 
likely to be secured and ^come perpetual. As a 
people they had been blessed, and as a people 
they would be thankful. Openly and publicly 
had favors been showered on them from on high, 
and openly and publicly they would praise the 
Lord for his benefits ; religious in their happiness, 
and more happy in uniting religion with enjoy- 
ment. 

Not at first, indeed, was Thanksgiving Day a 
periodical festival. The first seasons of public 
thankfulness were appointed and observed on ac- 
count of some special and occasional mercy. After 
a time, however, the motives for some periodical 
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expression of a favored people's thankfulness be- 
came so apparent and so powerful, that an annual 
observance was established, which has been ever 
since cx^ntinued, of a day of thanks for the whole 
colony or state, for the manifold gifts and mercies 
of God. There is something about this day so 
pleasant, so hallowed, so conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of the best feelings of our nature, and so well 
adapted to cherish all that is praiseworthy in 
national or l<3cal individuality, that I esteem it to 
be one of the proper objects of thankfulness and 
congratulation on this day that we have such a 
day. One cause why we should rejoice in this 
our feast, is, that we have the feast, that we pos- 
sess the observance, with all its joyful circum- 
stances, and all its associations with our good old 
history. We should be thankful for the Day itself. 
It will be entirely in keeping, therefore, with the 
character and purposes <tf this our New England 
festival, that we should devote some thoughts to 
its own happy influences. And in this view I 
would request your attention to a few remarks, 
which make no pretensions to profoundness or 
originaJity, but only profess to be in harmony with 
the proper spirit of the season. 

I. I would observe, in the first place, that we may 
be thankful for this day of thanksgiving, on account 
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of its happy religious influence. It is a day which, 
in all its appropriate exercises and enjoyments, pre- 
sents to us our life as a blessing, and our God as a 
Benefactor; the seasons as a circle of elemental 
adaptations to our comfort, and the Regulator of 
the seasons as the Almighty Being who takes care 
for our varied good ; the course of our rolling days, 
as a series of lessons and opportunities, and the 
Everlasting and Uncreated One as the Friend who 
crowns our days with his loving-kindness. We look 
out from our windows,** and mute testimonials are 
standing around, to remind us how much has been 
given by the divine bounty, and given that it might 
be welcomed and received. The trees, though leaf- 
less, tell us that they did not lay aside their foliage 
and commence their winter's rest, till they had given 
up for our use the fruits with which their branches 
had been loaded. The fields, though bare and frost- 
bound, show by many a dry stalk and withered vine, 
the v^etable wealth which they have yielded to 
the labor of the husbandman, that labor which is 
itself a blessing to the body and the mind. Reli- 
gion wears a cheerful aspect on this day, and seems 
to say to every one, with a smile on her holy but 
most lovely countenance, " Thou shalt rejoice in thy 
feast." And feeling this cheerful aspect of religion 
in their very hearts, men cannot help acknowledg- 
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ing that .religion may be, occasionally at least, of a 
cheerful character, and may be conceived of as a 
cheerful principle, going forth in cheerful exer- 
cises, and allowing of cheerful > services. Thus 
a great deal is done, every year, by a common. and 
hearty expression of thankfulness, to break up, or 
at least to modify the alliance brought about by 
several causes in many minds, between religion and 
great strictness and gloominess. We find that << it 
is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, yea, 
a joyful and a pleasant thing it is to be thankful ;" 
for when we dwell on the causes of thankfulness, 
our gratitude must needs flow naturally and spon- 
taneously out of our bosoms, and go to swell the 
general stream of praise and gladness which spreads 
over the land. And we find that it is not at all in- 
consistent with thankfulness to God for the bounties 
of his providence, that we should enjoy those boun- 
ties, freely and honestly and smilingly. At the 
same time we cannot but be conscious, in this union 
of enjoyment with the name and the thought of 
God, that there is an inconsistency between real 
thankfulness and excess ; and that God cannot be 
served in any manner or on any day with a vice, 
or remembered with any intemperance ; and there- 
fore, with some exceptions among the thoughtless, 
there is a soberness and decorum, a general aver- 
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sion to riot and licentiousness, which, so far from 
interfering with cheerfulness, give it its finish and 
perfection at the time, to the reason and the heart, 
and leave it without a sting or a thorn for the 
memory. 

I would observe once more under this head, that 
our Day of Thanksgiving exerts a happy religious 
influence, not only by associating religion with the 
idea of cheerfulness, but also with the sentiment of 
charitableness. It seems to me that an occasion 
which brings all people together for a specific pur- 
pose in which all can unite, mtist have a tendency 
to inculcate or insinuate the idea, that there may 
be something like unity of faith, something like 
union in religion, even among those who think 
differently on many religious topics ; that religion 
may sometimes be a subject for men to agree about, 
and not continually and forever a subject for men 
to differ and dispute about. Many separated de- 
nominations exist in the country, and they are too 
apt to think and speak hardly of each other, on 
account of the diversity of their opinions ; but on 
this day they are in numberless cases mingling 
together in social intercourse, and acquiring the 
conviction that they can meet in peace. The 
member of one church believes firmly in such and 
such articles of a creed, and the member of another 
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church believes as finnly in such other articles as 
are, ot appear to be, diametricaUy opposed to them, 
while their neighbor doubts or denies the articles 
of both parties ; but they all believe in the duty of 
rendering thanks to God ; they all believe in the 
beauty of gratitude ; they all join in keeping 
Thanksgiving Day. And here is a greater benefit 
than may at first sight appear. It is a great bond 
and blessing that the inhabitants of a whole state, 
can, at the call of a voice which is only the oi^an 
of the public voice, lift up their hearts together and 
thank God. There is no schism, no dissent, no 
heterodoxy here. It id one simple act of religious 
union and brotherhood. It is a peace-promoting ob- 
servance. It is to be valued, cherished, preserved. 

We have reason, therefore, to be thankful for 
the institution of this day, because of its happy 
religious influence, in presenting religion in a cheer- 
ful and charitable guise, and in thus suggesting, by 
at least one demonstration, the cheerfulness and 
charitableness of its character. 

II. In the second place, we have reason to re- 
joice in our feast, on account of its happy domestic 
influence. This is often noticed and remarked upon. 
The day is peculiarly a domestic day ; a day for the 
re-union of families. The houses of the land are 
glad on this day. Up among the forest-clad hills, 
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and through the broad slopes and meadows, and 
along on the sea shore, in cities and villages, from 
one end of our state to the other, the ceilings of 
hall and cottage, our roofs both lofty and low, are 
returning the echo of familiar salutations, and hearths 
and tables are surrounded by family portraits which 
live and breathe. Those of the same lineage who 
have been separated through the year by the calls 
of life, meet now ; and h'e who, through any impedi- 
ment cannot join the meeting, is at least present in 
spirit, sending to it his kindest wishes and prayers. 
Great is the complacency of parents and gray-haired 
grandparents on this day, and great is the glee of 
children and grandchildren. The absent are re- 
membered, however distant they may be, and how- 
ever long they may have been absent. K places 
are vacant which can never again be fiUed, because 
they who once filled them are gone to the land from 
which there is no return, the eye which reverts to 
those unoccupied seats will be indeed moistened by 
a tear, but it will also be raised to that heavenly 
land ; joy will be chastened and made tender, but 
not rebuked or extinguished. And even they who 
are obliged to sit apart and mourn, while others are 
assembling and rejoicing, will not refuse to sympa- 
thize in the general felicity, tliough they cannot 
direcdy participate in it They can rejoice that so 
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many other families can meet, though their own is 
dispersed or bowed down. They can be thankful 
for the meetings which they have had, for the mer- 
cies they have experienced, and for the blessings 
which yet are spared, and are continually vouchsafed 
to them. 

While our famiUes are enjoying the delights of 
family intercourse on this day, they will not forget 
the stranger who is within their gates. They will 
lead him to their houses ; they will seat him at 
their tables; they will ask him to join in their 
grateful festivities ; they will try to allevAite the 
conviction in his mind that he is a stranger, and 
away from his own kindred. 

And they who in their families are able, through 
their outward circumstances, to spread their board 
with abundance this day — and thanks be to God, 
there are few who cannot do so in our country -:- 
will remember the needy and destitute, and not 
think of sitting down to taste of their own plenty, 
with the knowledge that a single individual within 
their reach is shivering for the want of fire, and 
craving for food. 

So it was in the ancient Hebrew times. The 
domestic character of our festival, its remembrance 
of the stranger and the poor, together with the 
very season and occasion of its observance, find a 
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beautiful coincidence in the feast of tabemades, 
from the injunctions respecting which I have 
borrowed my text. " Thou shalt observe the feaat 
ctf tabernacles seven days, after that thou hast 
gathered in thy cwn and thy wine ; and thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy maid- 
servant, and the Levite, the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the wid6w, that are within thy 
gates." 

III. In the third place, our festival is to be 
honored, on account of its happy political injftu- 
ence. This may be seen to flow of course from 
its religious and domestic influence. If it exerts 
a happy influence on our religious sentiments and 
on our domestic relations, it cannot but act with 
a benign power on those relations which hold ua 
all together in one community. A genial nation^ 
ality is fostered by that mingling together of 
prayers, and common interests, and pleasant hospi- 
taUties, which occurs on this day. And so far as our 
nationality is brought about in this manner, there 
is nothing repulsive or exclusive in it. There is 
no bitterness in this ingredient of our patriotism, 
as there is, perhaps, in ^ome others which go to 
compose it. We do not commemorate on this 
day a fight with savage or civilized foe. We do 
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not give thanks on this day for a victory over our 
enemies. No idea of collision with other nations, 
giving strength to our nationality only at the ex* 
pense of humanity and Christian love, intrudes 
into our feast. We rejoice within our bordefs, 
without setting ourselves in army, or indulging 
One hostile thought against those who dwell on 
the other side of them. And yet I would fain 
know a son of New England who does not feel, 
with an increased intensity on this day, the happi- 
ness of his birth. I would fain hear of an absent 
son of New England, who does not look fondly at 
this season, from the fairest clime and over the 
farthest sea, fondly back to our New England 
homes, and feel that he belongs to a privileged 
race, to an independent, religious, and happy 
people. 

It is this genial, and at the same time strongly 
marked nationality, which this observance of ours 
is calculated to promote. And therefore it is 
more especially desirable that everything should 
be avoided this day which may in any degree in- 
flame the combustible material of national, sec- 
tional, or party animosities. If there must be na- 
tional, sectional and party diflerences, let them be 
discussed on any day rather than on this. Let us 
regret the errors which may have been committed 
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in this respect in time past, and in view of those 
blessings which we enjoy, and those principles 
which we hold in common, resolve to assemble in 
our houses of worship, and in our own houses, not 
as' members of a religious sect or a political party, 
but as Christians, as inhabitants of a good and 
free country, as the highly favored and deeply 
grateful children of God. 



SERMON XLIIL 



THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

TO PBOCLAIM THE ACCEPTABLE TEAR OF THE LORD. 

Isaiah lxi. 2. 

I HAVE, on some previous occasions, given a sketch 
of the history of the Englisn book of common 
prayer, and its various changes, and offered my es- 
timate of its merits and defects. The excellence 
of the forms of prayer contained in it, is often dis- 
cussed and generally acknowledged ; but there is 
another portion of it, which is not so usually noticed 
or thought of, but which is equally worthy of atten- 
tion and of praise. This portion is that which em- 
braces the Collects, Gospels and Epistles, and in 
which the year is made strictly an ecclesiastical, or 
refigious year, by being divided according to the 
supposed dates of the principal events of christian 
history. I say supposed dates, because many of 
them are dates which it is impossible precisely to 
ascertain. But if the events themselves are com- 
16» 
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memoratcd, the precise dates are not important, 
and the year is still a religious year. It is this point, 
that the service of our church christianizes the 
year to us, if I may use the expression, to which I 
would now briefly call your attention ; and I have 
chosen the present time to do so, because this Sun- 
day commences the Christian year, it being the First 
Sunday in Advent. 

There appears to be the greatest propriety that 
a church, an assembly of christians, should in this 
manner mark the seasons of their assembling 
together. We assemble in the name of Christ, as 
his disciples, to worsRip God. The day on which 
we meet together once every week, is the day of 
our Saviour's resurrection. How becoming it is 
that the year as well as the week should be hal- 
lowed, and that we should borrow our reckoning 
not from the ordinary succession of fifty-two weeks, 
but from the other chief events of our Master's 
abode on earth, and of the religion which he 
founded. How proper it is that each time we enter 
this house as heirs of God through Christ, and fel- 
low partakers of the inestimable blessings of Christ- 
ianity, we should have our attention particularly 
directed to some incident in the life of Jesus, or 
some doctrine or characteristic of our religion, if 
not always by the sermon which is preached, yet 
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always by the selections of Scripture which are 
read as the lessons of the day. To me there is 
something highly interesting in this religious order. 
I hke to be able to name every Sunday by its own 
peculiar name. In this manner each one furnishes 
me with appropriate associations, many of them 
extremely affecting, and all useful to me ; associa- 
tions which help my memory, which engage my 
heart and which contribute to direct my understand- 
ing. I would not willingly be without them. They 
seem to me the most valuable part of the Liturgy, 
and the part, which, if called upon, I should the 
most reluctantly sacrifice. It proposes a method 
and at the same time a variety of religious service 
and reflection, which cannot but be grateful and 
beneficial to all who will observe and make use of 
it. It makes the year the year of the church, the 
acceptable year of the Lord. 

I am as sensible as any one can be to the abuses 
of which (he observance of days carried to excess 
has been the prolific origin. Recommended as its 
use was by its obvious benefits, and its claims on 
the affections, it very soon became established in 
the Christian church. Liable as it was, like most 
religious externals, to perversion, it was no sooner 
established than it began to be perverted. Every 
day presently became a feast day, or a fast day, 
or a saints day. Every day was supposed to 
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have a greater or less degree of peculiar, in* 
trinsic sanctity ; and the careful observance of 
days was considered as of itself a merit, dis- 
tinct from, and even to a certain extent supply- 
ing the want of, true inward holiness ; beside that 
it consumed that time which might have been much 
more profitably and religiously devoted to moral 
duty. The Christian church became in this respect 
like the Jewish, and rendered itself obnoxious to the 
same awful rebuke ; " The new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth ; they are a 
trouble unto me ; I am weary to bear them." But 
this rebuke was not levelled against the simple ob- 
servance of particular days ; because many of them 
had been ordained by God himself, through his 
servant Moses; it was because they were multi- 
plied beyond all reason, and observed as ends rather 
than means, and as substitutes for holiness instead 
of helps to it, that the Almighty was sore displeased. 
This was one of the greatest corruptions of the 
Christian Church, and the occasion of endless 
mummeries and impieties. It was attacked by the 
Reformers with ditTerent degrees of violence. The 
English reformed church retained the general order 
of the (Ad callendar in her Liturgy, but with many 
expurgations. The dissenters from that church 
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however, rejected the whole. Among these were 
our Puritan forefathers, who considered the entire 
system as a mass of abominations, being too much 
Winded by their prejudices, which indeed were 
natural enough, to see anything in it that was good 
and worthy of preservation. This was their way 
in general. They perceived that religion had been 
muffled up and almost buried under a load of fan- 
tastic attire, and so, in their^ indignation, they 
stripped it bare. In the state of excitement which 
they were in, they acknowledged no medium be- 
tween extravagance and meanness, between super- 
fluity and want, between formality and the absence 
of all form. I cannot help thinking that the grace- 
ful and valuable ornaments and garments of religion 
which they tore off and threw away, had better be 
gathered up and restored — not to be worshipped 
as a part of religion, nor to divert our attention in 
any manner from religion's self, but rather to assist 
and animate our attention by those innocent and 
lawful aids of the senses, which our constitution 
not only admits, but seems absolutely to demand. 
What I mean to say is simply this ; that though 
all external observances are liable to abuse, many 
of them are of use both to the mind and the affec- 
tions. Let them not be exalted above their subor- 
dinate rank and capacity, but do not wholly eject 
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them from the household of godliness. It savors 
of infancy in faith to revere them as separately and 
for their own sakes sacred ; and on the other hand 
it is no sign of any remarkable growth or reach of 
the spirit to despise them as utterly worthless and 
beneath the regards of an emancipated mind ; be- 
cause, though they are of no authority or independ- 
ent consequence, they may be made to perform 
acceptable service to the most liberal, refined and 
elevated mind. 

Thus it is with the observance of particular days 
as holy days. The proper questions with respect 
to them are, how far they are to be observed, and 
for what purpose and end. They had better not 
be kept at all, than kept with awe and ceremony ; 
but if they furnish a convenient and impressive 
order to the reflections and devotions of a Chris- 
tian, who respects them only as they furnish him 
with such an order, they are too salutary to be 
neglected, too valuable to be destroyed. There is 
no express authority for them ; that is freely granted. 
The Scriptures say nothing about Christmas, or 
Good Friday, or Easter Sunday. Men like myself 
have appointed these days ; that I know. If it 
were of any use to alter their appointments, I would 
be strenuous for having it done. But it is not they 
alose, but my affections and my memory which 
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plead for a religious order of time, and, as theirs is 
as good as any, I see no reason why I should not 
adopt it. By it events are commemorated which 
it improves me, as I trust, to commemorate, and 
therefore I receive it with thankfulness, and use it 
with interest an^ pleasure. 

The foregoing remarks may suffice as an intro- 
duction to a brief account which I now propose to 
give of the Christian order of Sundays throughout 
the year, which we follow in this church. Before 
noticing each day particularly, it is as well to ob- 
serve that in our Liturgy we pursue, generally, the 
order of the English Established Church, which on 
its part follows geaerally the order of the Roman 
Catholic, or Western Church. Many holydays are 
omitted in our hook, which are named in the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, and many are omitted in the latter 
which are set down in the Roman Missal. The Epis- 
tles and Gospels belonging to these days are believed 
to have been selected by Jerome, the most eminent 
father of the Catholic Church. They are therefore 
the same, for the most part, which have been used 
in the Western Church for nearly thirteen hundred 
years. 

It might at first sight be supposed that the Chris- 
tian year would naturally be made to commence 
with the birth of Christ ; but we find that Christinas 
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day is preceded by four Sundays, called the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth in Advent. This course 
is really more proper on two accounts ; the first, 
that some preparation should be made for so im- 
portant a day as Christmas ; the second that the 
general circumstance of the coming of Christ, 
which is meant by the word Advent, should be 
commemorated, before the actual celebration of the 
day of his birth. It will be found, on reference to 
the Collects, Gospels and Epistles, which are ap- 
pointed for these Sundays, that they are remarkably 
well adapted to the office of preparation for Christ- 
mas. In the lessons for the first and second Sun- 
days, some impressive circumstances of thfe mission 
of Jesus and the nature of his kingdom are made 
the subject of our meditations ; and in the third 
and fourth we read accounts of the mission of John 
the Baptist, which are very appropriate in this 
place, as he was sent to prepare the way before 
our Saviour ; and our thoughts are also directed, 
as they are in the Collects for all the four Sundays, 
to the second Advent or coming of Christ, to judge 
the living and dead. To the Epistle for the fourth 
Sunday, which was originally a very short one, I 
have added, in the present edition, a few verses in 
immediate continuity both of position and subject, 
whieh carry out and finish the sense, beside giving 
to the Epistle its usual length. 
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Next to these Sundays comes in order Christinas 
day, which is always celebrated on the twenty-fifth 
of December, whatever may be the day of the 
week. This day is not supposed to he the exact 
day of our Saviour's birth, which really is not 
known ; but to have been adopted by the church 
on account of its being about the time of the winter 
solstice, when the sun is just returning to gladden 
the cold, dark and winter-bound earth, and thus 
presenting a figurative correspondence with the 
coming of the spiritual sun of righteousness. The 
word Christmas is composed of the two words 
Christ and Mass, and means the mass of commu- 
nion service which is performed on the day devoted 
to the commemoration of our Saviour's birth. Thus 
in the same manner Michaelmas means the mass 
which is performed in the Catholic church on the 
day appropriated to the archangel Michael ; and 
Martinmas, the mass performed on St. Martin's 
day, &c. The Gospel and Epistle for Christmas 
both relate to the appearance of Christ in the 
world, as the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. The same may be said of the 
Collect and Psalms ; though the correspondences 
in the Psalms are of a very general and shadowy 
nature, which is all that we ought t6 expect. 

The Gospel for the first Sunday after Christmas 
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relates some events which took place soon after the 
birth of Jesus, concluding with the circumcision. 
It is the Gospel which belongs in the English 
Litui^ to the day of the circumcision, and was 
considered more appropriate to thb day than the 
Gospel which it has in the present edition of our 
Liturgy, superseded. 

The next Sunday, in our book, is called the first 
Sunday in the year, though no such day obtains a 
place in the English order. The insertion was 
made in the second edition of our Liturgy, and is 
retained in the third as an allowable and proper 
departure from the common Christian order, con- 
sidering the claims which the recurrence of a new 
year possesses on our sympathies, and the attention 
which is paid to it in the community. 

Then fdlows the Epiphany, or Manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, the word Epiphany signi- 
fying manifestation. " The principal design of the 
church in celebrating this day, is, to show our grati- 
tude towards God for manifesting the gospel to the 
gentile world, thus vouchsafing to them equal privi- 
l^es with the Jews ; the first ii^stance of which 
divine favor was in declaring the birth of Christ to 
Ihe wise men of the East." The Epiphany is not 
publicly observed in our church, except when it 
falls on a Sunday. The Sun<]»ys following the 
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Epiphany, and taking their names from it, exhibit 
the claims of Christ to his office, in the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels appropriated to them, and 
the precepts of his pure religion in the Epistles. 

We next come to the three Swidays which pre- 
cede the season of Lent. The first Sunday in 
Lent being called Quadragesima, that is being on 
the fortieth day from Easter, the three preceding 
Sundays are denominated, fropi the next round 
numbers, Quinquagesima, Sexagesima, and Septu- 
agesima, that is fiftieth, sixtieth, and seventieth, 
numbering backwards bom Easter. The design of 
these Sundays is to prepare our minds for the ap- 
proaching season pf Lent, and to bring us from 
thinking on the fwnner of Christ's coming into the 
world, to reflecting on the cause of it, namely our 
own sins. 

Then follows the season of Lent, consisting of 
forty days. , From the most ancient times, the 
number forty was appropriated to seasons of &st- 
ing, humiliation, and penance.. The flood covered 
the earth forty days. The children of Israel did 
penance in the wilderness forty years. Moses 
lasted forty days in the mount, and Elias in the 
wilderness. Abstinence was considered a sign of 
penitence, and a help to intense devotion. In the 
early times of Christianity, the term of fasting be- 
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fore Good Friday, was for forty hours only ; but it 
was gradually extended to the term of forty days, 
in imitation of our Saviour's fasting in the wilder- 
ness, during the time of his temptatimi. 

The first day of Lent is Ash Wednesday ; for 
though there are six weeks in Lent, ihaking forty- 
two days, yet the Sundays were deducted from 
this sum, because Sunday was never allowed to be 
a* fast day, as it is the day of the resurrection. To 
make up the number, therefore, after the deduction 
of the six Sundays, four days were taken from the 
week preceding the first Sunday, which made the 
first day of Lent to fall on Wednesday. That day 
was called Ash -Wednesday, as it is said, from the 
following custom of the ancient church. " On the 
first day of Lent, the penitents presented them- 
selviss before the bishop, clothed in sackcloth, with 
naked feet, and eyes turned to the ground. In 
this condition, they were introduced into the church, 
where the bishop and the rest of the clergy, re- 
peated the seven penitential psalms ; and rising 
from prayefs, they threw ashes upon them, and 
covered thei^ heads with sackcloth, and then with 
mournful sighs, declared to them, that,' as Adam 
was cast out of paradise, so they must be cast out 
of the church." There were still further cere- 
monies observed on this occasion ; but that which 
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gave its .name to the day was the use of the peni- 
tential ashes. The rehtion of this ceremony alone 
is sufficient to show what superfluous observances 
were, at an early period, introduced into the church. 
There is something much too forced and theatrical 
in such forms, for any true and permanent effect ; 
and they who took a part in the pageant, doubtless 
soon came to think that the sprinkling of ashes and 
.wearing of sackcloth were in themselves demands 
upon the divine mercy and foigiveness. 

There is at the present time very little attention 
paid by protestants to fasting, in the simple sense 
of that word. Nor are there any good reasons 
why there should be more than there is. If there 
are any persons who think that periodical absti- 
nence is of benefit to their health, and of use to 
their piety, it is certainly very well for them to 
fast ; but I believe it will be found that for the 
most part the hunger produced by abstinence leads 
to excessive indulgence, when the imposed restraint, 
whether voluntary or ecclesiastical, is removed. 
But l€lt that be as it may, it seems very evident to 
me, that temperance and moderation at all times is 
the best kind of fasting, more in character with an 
intellectual age, and better suited to a cultivated 
understanding and heart. Jesus did not enjoin 
fasting, though he permitted it ; and his own se- 
16* 
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vere last of forty days is no example for us who 
have no great work like his to prepare for, and no 
such supernatural powers and aids to uphold us ; 
nor is it ever spoken of by him or by his disciples 
as an example for us. His religion looks altogether 
to higher and more spiritual things. 

The season of Lent, however, though not to us 
a season of liBisting and uncommon mortification, 
which, as I observed before, a constant oourse of 
moderation ought to render uniijecessary, may yet be 
made a season of seriousness and affecting recol- 
lection and reflection, if we give the heed that we 
ought to the portions of scripture selected for that 
period, which represent the temptations and labors 
that our Saviour underwent for our sakes, and the 
obligations.to repentance and duty which on that 
account are upon us. Not that we are to wait to 
become serious and repentant till Lent comes 
round to us, but that there are, in those circum- 
stances of Christian history and doctrine which are 
then brought before us, direct calls to sympathy 
with suffering, remorse for sin, and amendment bf 
life. In-this view the season takes its appropriate 
place in the order of the Christian year, and may 
be regarded, without superstition, as a more than 
commonly solemn one. I ' mean that this is the 
general impression which it should make upon us ; 
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but I do not mean that none but mournful dis- 
courses, are then to be pronounced, and none but 
penitential hymns to be sung. This would look too 
much like mere formality for a course of six weeks, 
and would ^ likewise be inconsistent with a great 
part of the service, which consists of psalms of 
praise and joy. It is to be considered, also, that 
even in the strictest and most formal churches, 
•Sunday is always, at every season, a day of thanks- 
giving, and not of fasting. It may be remarked, 
in addition, and merely as a matter of curiosity, 
that the word Lent has no connexion with fasting, 
but is of Saxon derivation, and signifies simply the 
Spring ; for it is at the commencement t>f that 
season of the year that Lent occurs. 

Next to the six Sundays in Lent, comes virhat is 
called the Passion Week, or the Great or the Holy 
Week, because in it, the last and most cruel suffer- 
ings which Christ endured for us took place. Nei- 
ther of the days in this week is publicly observed 
by us, or noticed in our present liturgy, except 
Good Friday. As I have already referred how- 
ever, to the ancient ceremony of the church which 
gave its name to Ash Wednesday, it may be worth 
while to state that on the Thursday of Holy Week, 
called Maunday Thursday, the* penitents who were 
banished from the church on Ash Wednesday, were 
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restored to it, after the following form. '^ The 
bishop went out to the doors of the church, where 
the penitents lay prostrate on the earth ; and thriee, 
in the name of Christ, called them, Come, come, 
come, ye children, hearken unto me, IwiU teach 
you the fear of the Lord; then, after he had 
prayed for^ and admonished them, he reconciled 
them, and brought them into the church. The 
penitents, thus received into the bosom of the 
church, trimmed their heads ^nd beards, and lay- 
ing off their penitential weeds, redothed them*- 
selves in decent apparel." 

Good Friday is so called from the good effects 
resulting to mankind from the Saviour's death, of 
which this day is the anniversary. It is the great 
fast of the Christian church, and is observed, in all 
Catholic countries especially, with great strictness 
and solemnity. For this day there are three ap- 
propriate collects. The Gospel describes the scene 
of the crucifixion ; and , the Epistle shows, from 
the insuflSiciency of the Jewish sacrifices, how in- 
ferior they were in moral eflicacy to- the great 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. . 

The next Sunday is Easter, the great festival 
which commemorates the resurrection of the Sa^ 
viour« All the movable feasts, as they are called, 
that is, all thps^ which are not fixed on a deter- 
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minate day of the month, are regulated by Easter, 
which is itself a movable festival in the Latin or 
Western church. It is well known that a princi- 
pal cause of the separation of the Greek, or East- 
em church from the Rcmian or Western, was a 
fierce contention respecting the^ {»'oper time of 
celebrating Easter. The death of our Saviour 
took place during the festival of the Jewish Pass- 
over, which continued some days. The paschal 
lamb was killed on the fourteenth day of their first 
month, Nisan. On this day Jesus ate the paschal 
«upper with his disciples, and instituted his own ; 
and three days after rose from the dead, on the 
day which then happened to he the first of the 
week. The Eastern churches, therefore, celebrated 
Easter on the third day after the principal day of 
the Jewish festival, whatever might be the day of 
the week; while the Western churches always 
waited for the first day of the week, and regulated 
their paschal feast by that. The sum and sub- 
stance of this mighty dispute was, that the former 
kept the day of the month, and the latter the day 
of the week. Both alleged apostolical authority 
for their own way> and the difference between 
them, in point of time, was a few days only. The 
council of Nice estabKshed the rule for the cele- 
bration of Easter, which has ever since governed 
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the practice of the Western church. The rule is 
that the festival shall be held on the Sunday which 
fells next after the fall moon which follows the 
twenty-first of March. 'That is to say, Easter is 
the Sunday succeeding the fourteenth of the Jew- 
ish first month, which corresponds to the full moon 
of our month of March. 

A custom was observed on this day in the early 
ages of the Christian church and is still continued in 
the Greek church, which strikes the imagination very 
pleasantly. The constant morning salutation of peo- 
ple meeting in the street was Christ is^risen, and 
the constant answer, Christ is risen indeed. This 
sounds so gratefully to the ear and the £sincy, that we 
may at first be disposed to lament that the custc«n is 
discontinued among us, and to fear that its discon- 
tinuance, and the absence indeed of all such customs, 
argued a decay of christian piety. But if we look 
njore nearly into the subject, we shall probably be 
undeceived. In the very first ages, when christians 
were, few .and persecuted, and therefore almost, to 
a man sincere, zealous and faithful, observances of 
this kind were significant, scJemn, and expressive 
of true piety. - But when Christianity became the 
religion of whole nations, the case with regard to 
audi observances was totally changed. They were 
the property of the good and bad indiscriminately, 
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and however well they might sound from the for- 
mer, their solemn effect might be questioned when 
proceeding from the latter. No one will doubt, I 
{^resume, that we, however humbly we may and 
ought to think of ourselves, are superior in morals 
and the vital part of religion to the modern Greeks ; 
and yet they all salute each other every Easter 
morning with those solemn words which I have 
just repeated. Now how would such words sound 
from the lips of a mountain robber meeting with .a 
a" treacherous peasant or a crafty trader ? How 
would such words sound in our streets from similar 
characters? Let us view the subject in this man- 
ner, and we shall see it on both sides. 

To return to the more immediate object of this 
discourse, I will merely observe, that the anthem, 
collect, and selections of Scripture for Easter Sun- 
day, in our Liturgy, are finely adapted to the event 
commemorated, and that the Psalms are also good 
acconmiodations of the glowing effusions of David's 
muse, to the triumph of his descendant and his 
lord. With regard to the word Easter, there is 
some doubt and obscurity. While some say that 
it is derived from a Saxon word, oater, signifying 
to me, others insist that it is the name of a god- 
dess who was worshipped with peculkr solemnity 
by our barbarous ancestors of the North, about the 
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month of April. This is a singular specimen of 
the very opposite conclusions to which learned 
philolc^sts will sometimes arrive. 

Six Sundays are numbered after Easter, and sie 
all devoted to the " recollection of our Saviour's 
resurrection, and the promise of the Comforter." 
" The Grospel of the iSfth Sunday is peculiarly ap- 
plicable, as it foretells his ascension," which is 
commemorated on the fortieth day from Easter 
Sunday, and is otherwise called Holy Thursday. 
This day however is not publicly observed in our 
church, though it retains its place in the Litui^. 
The sixth Sunday after Easter, is also called the 
Sunday after Ascension. The Gospel for this day 
which immediately precedes Whitsunday, contains 
the promise of the Spirit of truth. " The Epistle 
exhorts every one to make such use of those gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, as becomes good stewards of 
the manifold grace of God." 

The last great festival of the church is Whitsun- 
day, which depends on Easter, and is always the 
fiftieth day from Easter. In other languages it is 
called, on this account, the Penticost, from the 
Greek word signifying fifty ; and that is its more 
proper name. The meaning of Whitsunday is un- 
certain, some saying that it is a contraction of 
White Sunday, so called from the circumstance 
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diat in the ancient church those who had been bap- 
tized since Easter, appeared in white vestments on 
this day ; and others saying, that as it was '^ the 
eighth Sunday after Easter, it used, in th^ French 
language to be called huU Sunday." It so hap- 
pens however, that Whitsunday is not the eighth, 
but the seventh Sunday after Easter ; though it 
may perhaps be called the eighth from Easter, if 
Easter is counted the first. 

But whatever may be the derivation of Whitsun- 
day, it is the same festival as the Pentecost, which 
the Jews called the feast ofweekSyBJxd which they 
celebrated on the fiftieth day from one of the days 
of the Passover. It was on this day of Pentecost 
that the disciples of our Lord were together in one 
place, and that the gift of the Holy Spirit, and of 
tongues, was poured out upon them. This event, 
so important to the Christian cause, is celebrated on 
our Pentecost, or Whitsunday, and has been so cele- 
brated from very early times. The appropriateness 
of the Collect, Gospel, and Epistle may be seen by 
every one. 

The next Sunday to Whitsundaiy is called, in the 
English Liturgy, Trinity Sunday, and the succeed- 
ing Sundays, twenty-five in number, are numbered 
after Trinity. The faith which has for many years 
been held and preached in this church, however, 
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does not admit of our retaining such a term. We 
therefore say, instead of Trinity Sunday, the first 
Sunday after Whitsunday, and name the remain- 
ing Sundays likewise after Whitsunday, which we 
therefore number as far as the twenty-sixth. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that in adopting this' order 
and departing from that of the English church, we 
have returned to the true ancient manner of reckon- 
ing, pursued by the early church, and followed to 
the present day by the Catholics, who alwiiys num- 
ber from Pentecost or Whitsunday. 

The whole time from Advent to Whitsunday, in- 
clusive, as will appear manifest from this review, is 
taken up in commemorating the leading events of the 
mission of Christ, and of Gospel history. But from 
Whitsunday round to Advent again, our attention 
is directed principally to Christian practice, and 
there is not, therefore, the same natural order ob- 
served as in the other period, nor are the selected 
lessons particularly apphcable to one Sunday rather 
than another. The only exception to this is the 
twenty-sixth Sunday after Whitsunday, the lessons 
for which, as they are intended to be always read 
on the Sunday which immediately precedes Advent, 
have reference to that season. The Gospel which 
according to usage was read from the former editions 
of our book, was a part of the 6th chapter of John, 
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^ving an account of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes in the wilderness. It concludes with the ex- 
clamation of the multitude, This is of a truth that 
Prophet, who should come into the world. For the 
sake of this passage it was selected. But as the 
whole selection occurs on the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, it was thought advisable to omit its repe- 
tition in the present edition, and a portion is taken 
instead from the 10th chapter of John, which was 
thought equally appropriate, though of a different 
character. 

Having now gone through the yearly course of 
our Sundays and holy days, we see that it is divi- 
ded into two main portions ; " the design of the for- 
mer being to commemorate Christ's living amongst 
us ; that of the latter to instruct us to live after his 
example. The former takes in the period from 
Advent to Whitsunday, the latter comprises all the 
Sundays from Whitsunday to Advent. Thus be- 
ginning at Advent, we first celebrate his coming 
and mission in general, and after that, the several 
particulars of i(, in their order ; such as his Nativity, 
his Manifestation to the Gentiles, his Doctrine and 
Miracles, his Fasting and Temptation, his Agony, 
Cross and Passion, his precious Death and Burial, 
his glorious Resurrection and Ascension, and the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, according to his pro- 
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mi^. Darii^ all this period, the chief end of the 
Epistles and Gospels is to make us remember what 
unspeakable benefits we receive from God the 
Father, through his Son Jesus Christ." " In the 
second part of the Christian year, comprehending 
the period from Whitsunday to Advent, the Epis- 
lies and Gospels are employed in teaching us to 
lead our lives after our Lord's example ; for having 
in the first part of the year been reminded of the 
characteristic events and doctrines of our religion, 
we are directed in the second to practise what is 
agreeable thereto, building upon that foundation 
3\^ch a life as the Author of it requires of us." 

My object in going through with this yearly or- 
der of services has been twofold. I wished to 
AoWy in the first place, that there was an order in 
those services ; that the course of lessons which we 
fead here from Sunday to Sunday is not an en- 
tirely arbitrary one, but that they have reference to 
those Christian events and subjects which from 
Sunday to Sunday we intend to commemorate. 
In the second place I wished to show, that this 
order was regular, useful, and beautiful, aiding the 
memory, and taking liold on the affections. I 
have endeavOTcd to communicate my own impres- 
jsions of its propriety and excellence, while at the 
same time I have defended myself against the sup- 
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position that I regarded it with anything like a 
superstitious reverence, or attributed to it any au- 
thority but that of its own convenience and merit. 
I have had not the remotest idea of placing it, or 
any other external observance, on the same ground 
with virtue or inward religion, for I believe that 
one grain of true holiness is worth the whole of it ; 
but I have represented it as forming, by the succes- 
sion of events commemorated, and doctrines and 
duties developed and enjoined on each day of pub- 
lic worship, a Christian year, a holy and acceptable 
year, embracing those objects of contemplation, in 
a natural chain, which ought to be most interesting 
to every Christian, and enabling him to connect 
each Lord's Day, as it comes round to him, with 
some action, suffering, or precept of his Lord. As 
we have a Lituigy, it is certainly well that we 
should understand the meaning and purpose of all 
its several parts ; and it is my strong impression 
that the better we understand them the more we 
shall like them. With respect to the portion of 
our book which has just been engaging our atten- 
tion, it is particularly so. Whatever may be our 
preferences regarding a form of prayer compared 
with extemporaneous prayer, we cannot fail of ao- 
knowledging the fitness of a Christian order of the 
year, which in its simple state, and divested of all 
17» 
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superstitious accompaniments, presents us in pro- 
per succession with all the variety of the Christian 
system, while it binds no man's conscience, and 
pretends not to interfere with any man's judgment. 
It was nothing but the most violent, though as I 
admitted before, the most natural prejudices, which 
could have impelled our forefathers to sweep the 
whole of this order cljean out of their churches and 
their remembrance. And highly as I reverence 
their virtues, their courage, their faithfulness, and 
their piety, and much as I love to follow them 
wherever I can, yet I do not mean to follow them 
in religion, or anything else, a single step further 
than I think they were the followers of reason, 
Christ, and truth. 

And what has been the consequence of their vio* 
lent rending away of all those externals which are 
pleasant to the imagination, and profitable to the 
heart ? It has been, in the case pf holy days, a sub- 
stitution of holy days of their own, and in the case 
of ornaments and other helps to devotion, a natural 
and moderate return to them by their posterity. 
Thanksgiving Day took the place of Christmas, and 
Fast Day of Good Friday. The former of these 
is an interesting and agreeable day, on the whole 
kept properly by the community. The latter has 
degenerated into a disgrace and a shame ; for it is 
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my conviction, founded on the observation of many 
years, that the day on which there is more unprofit- 
able idleness, and more low dissipation in our cQun- 
try than on any other, is the public Fast Day. In 
proof that in some other things we are returning to 
a love of what our forefathers abhorred, it may be 
mentioned, that in the remembrance of many who 
hear me, organs in churches were esteemed an 
aboimnation, and now there is hardly a church of 
any denomination in this city which is without one, 
and they are procured in the country whenever 
they can be afforded. The &ct is that these, and 
all other innocent assistances to the devotions of 
men through their senses, cannot long be driven 
away from their regards and affections — in some 
form or other they must return, and they ought to 
return. 
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church: registers, 

THAT SEARCH MAY BE MADE IM THE BOOK OF THE RECORDS OF 
THY FATHERS. — EzHl IV. 15. 

It is the first Sabbath of the year. I have been 
turning over the registers of our church. As the 
columns of names passed in succession before me, 
some thoughts occurred to my mind, which, though 
simple and natural and common thoughts, I will 
lay before you, as appropriate to the present season. 
In a general view, all human records are interest- 
ing, if they are scarcely more than registers of 
names. Those names are always appended to 
some act or event, however concisely stated, and 
thus these mere catalogues serve to show us how 
they who have gone before us have been occupied, 
and are the founts and rills which flow into the 
great stream of human history ; or, rather perhaps, 
to change the metaphor, are among the foundation- 
stones on which the fabric of human history is 
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reaired ; they are low and concealed from obser- 
vation, but are nevertheless essential to the build- 
ing- 
Nothing can be apparently more devoid of 
interest than the pages of a church register ; and 
yet, let us look at it nearly and intently, and with 
a reference to the principle just intunated, and 
interest will be found in every column, in every 
name. A church register, if it be arranged like 
our own, presents us with a collection of names 
enrolled under the three distinct heads of Christ- 
eniQgs, Marriages, and Burials. Under the first of 
these heads, is written also the date of each indi- 
vidual's birth ; and under the last, is supposed, of 
course, the near date of each individual's death. 
These are the two great epochs, the starting and 
the stopping points, of our mortal course. Under 
the intermediate head, is recorded an event, which, 
though it does not, like birth and death, happen 
unto all, is yet most momentous to the welfare of 
those in whose history it occupies a place. How 
can there be a want of interest in a volume where 
these things are brought to mind? How can 
thoughts fail or cease to flow from such sources as 
these? 

• The Register of Christenings presents itself first* 
If there is a time when parents deeply feel parental 
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obligations ; when they feel that the child which is 
born unto them is a gift from God, and should be 
spiritually rendered up to God again ; when they 
are sensible of the supreme importance of the di- 
vine guidance and blessing, of virtue and piety to 
the real happiness of their offspring; when they 
are aware of the binding force of those cords which 
connect them with each other, with their child, 
and all with heaven — it is when in the courts of 
God's house and with all its sacred associations 
about them, or else under their own roof and 
amidst household influences, they see those shining 
drops, emblems of innocence and initiation, fall on 
their infant's brow, and hear its name pronounced 
in union with names the most holy, and then bend 
down in prayer for their child and for themselves. 
And I needs must express — I will not say my 
displeasure, for that would be both wrong and un- 
becoming — but my regret and wonder, that any 
should forego this religious opportunity, should suf- 
fer what ought to be and would be a sacred epoch 
in ^ their domestic life to remain a blank space, 
through indifference, or the spirit of procrastination:, 
or an idea that they are not absolutely required to 
have their children baptized by strict and positive 
authority. Do they want strict and positive author- 
ity for a devout dedication and engagement like 
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this? Why? Can they not come to the Font 
with a step of affectionate freedom? Did not 
the Saviour say " Baptize ? " and did he not love 
children ? To my heart this is abundant author- 
ity — to say nothing of the usage of the church — 
for an observance which is perpetually connecting 
Christ and little children together in the sight of 
angels and men ; and feeling certain that their 
names are not blotted out from the Lamb's book of 
life in heaven, I love to see them recorded in the 
book of his church on earth. , 

Ab I glance over these names, though numbers 
of them have stood written there for years, and 
they who were called by them are grown up to 
youth and maturity, or have gone down into the 
grave, I seem to behold all as children, infant 
children, lying helpless though safe in careful arms, 
and recognised, even in their own mute uncon- 
sciousness, as members of the Christian conmiunity 
and heirs of immortal glory, as indeed they are. I 
read the thoughts of their parents. They can be 
no other than serious and religious thoughts. 
Worldly wishes are, on this occasion if ever, 
silenced, banished, as inferior and unworthy, and 
the heartfelt prayer ascends for those graces and 
virtues which are better than gold or fame, and 
which will endure and prove their value, when the 
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fine gold becomes dim, and fame goes out in silence. 
The promise is given, and the prayer is breathed. 
Years pass away. The scene changes. How is it 
with the parents, and how with the children? 
Has the promise been in any measure performed ? 
Has the prayer influenced the practice, and is it 
answered ? Have the children been instructed in 
the Gospel, and exhorted to keep the conmiand- 
ments of God ? How far have the parents exerted 
themselves to communicate religious and moral in- 
struction to those who have been committed to 
their charge? What have they done — have they 
done anything for these entrusted souls? They 
have clothed the bodies comfortably, and have sent 
the minds to school ; but what have they done for 
the wants of those souls ? By the way of precept 
or example, conversation or conduct, have they at- 
tended to them, or neglected them, or perverted 
them ? Has there been any warning, guidance, 
watching, prayer? Have the things which are 
above been kept in mind, since the day of conse^ 
cration ; or was that glimpse of heaven the soHtary 
one, and has it since been all world, world, world ? 
These are serious questions for parents. 

And the children, what has been their lot, since 
the emblematic waters gUstened like morning dew 
on their foreheads ? Those foreheads, so soft, so 
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placid then, have they not since been marked with 
lines of care and grief, and perhaps of age ? How 
many of them have been, furrowed by deep thought, 
knit with anger, flushed with joy, or hope, or 
shame ? On how many of them, where those cool 
dipops then rested, has since stood the moisture 
brought out by labcHr, or-wrung out by pain ? Where 
have those infants been, and how have they fared, 
since their limbs have acquired strength and their 
minds imderstanding? They have gone from the 
mother's bosom, and mingled in the business and 
pursuits of the grown up wqrld. Some have been 
fieuniliar with toil and danger, pn the crested waves 
and in foreign landSi S6me have lifted, up their 
voice in senates, in the halls of justice, and of pub- 
lic del^ate. Well ! if they have been lifted, up in 
the cause of truth, uprightness and freedom. Some 
have obtained wealth, and others have found only 
poverty. WeU ! if both the former and the latter 
have .kept a clean conscience, a contented mind, 
and the fiivor of God.*- Some.fcave been blessed 
with. prevailing or uninterrupted bodily health, «nd 
others have suffered long and severe ilkiesses, or 
have become deUcate invalids, incapable of active 
enjojntnent, and shriiiking from the unkind winds. 
Well again ! if the strong are grateful and use their 
powers aright, and the sick and weak are made 
VOL. n. 18 
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strong in the inner man by the might of resigna- 
tion and piety. In many of these, whose names I 
see, the innocence of infancy has ripened into tried 
and approved virtue. Let us rejoice in their hap- 
piness, and in the happiness of their parents. Jn 
some others, it may be, that early innocence has 
been fearfully bartered for coarseness, hardness, 
and sin. Sad, strangely sad, that the being who 
is pictured to the memory by the register of the 
church, as a guileless, stainless, tender infant, should 
appear in the registers of life ^md society, that 
uncomely and degenerate creature which worldli- 
ness and vice make man or woman. . But let there 
be no despair, but only earnest and devout hopes 
that such may be cleansed from their sins by ^^ the 
washing of regenemtion," and converted to the 
perception of truth and practice of righteousness, 
and become once mwe like httle children. 

The Register of Marriages reminds us of that 
estate which was ^' instituted of God," an^ which 
'< Christ adorned and beautified with his presence." 
It was instituted that the solitary might be set in 
families ; that families might be well ordered ; that 
purity and fidelity mi^t be preserved invrolate ; 
that children, where God gives them, might be 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lwd ; that woman might have a firm protector, and 
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man a gentle and devoted friend ; and that each 
might find in the other a counsellor whose disin- 
terestedness could never be doubted, and in whose 
bosom all thoughts and hopes could be safely con^ 
(ided ; a partner to rejoice in all joy, and to share in 
all sorrow, and a comforter to flee to, though com^ 
fort and s]rmpathy should be refused by the whole 
world beside. Such a state, in this view of its 
purposes, may well be called honorable and holy ; 
and if these purposes were more diligently remem- 
bered and observed, it would show itself so honor- 
able and holy, that all scofiing would be stilled. 
Surely it becomes those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, to reflect often and seriously that it is indeed 
God who hath so joined them ; and when religion 
is thus felt to sanctify the bond, it will be really 
and spiritually, as well as legally, indissoluble. The 
peace which comes from God and religion will 
prevent domestic strife. A kind and foigiving 
sense of each other's imperfections, a generous 
and gratified estimate of each other's good qualities, 
and a resolution to make mutual concessions to each 
other's preferences and opinions, will be found 
much better safeguvd» of happiness than vanity on 
thef one side and pride on the other. Sober and 
contented views of life, and of married life — 
which reKgious views alws^ys are — will be per- 
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ceived to be the most pleasant in the end, the least 
liable to be changed and darkened, and the only 
ones which time cannot impair. Reflections of thi9 
character, 'with corresponding determinations and 
practice, will administer improTcment even to the 
most perfect in their relations. Year after year 
will paiss over them, not to wear, but only to 
brighten the bond with which God hath joined 
them together, and which death, his angel, and 
death only, can divide. 

The Register of Burials closes the registers of 
the church. To the minister who has been settled^ 
as- 1 have, for several years, with a congregation 
whom he must regard as his larger family, it cannot 
but be afiecting to look over the names, at the 
close of the year, which he has inserted in this list 
of its departed members. As name after name 
meets his eye, he thinks of the individuals who 
have passed, one after another into the tomb, and 
whom in this world he will see no more. He 
thinks of those whose white hairs once adorned the 
sanctuary, and who were gathered to the grave in 
full season; of those who were cut off in th^ 
strength and usefulness ; and of those young men 
and maidens and ' children, whose prospect <^ 
hesdth and life was fairer than his own, but on 
vrtiom fell the unforeseen^ yet not undirected 
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blight. He feels over again those Borrows in which 
he sympathized, and which he endeavored, however 
incompetently, to soothe. He thinks of the places 
which have been vacated in the house of God by 
these providential removals, and he feels almost as 
if their former occupants had gone out from his 
own house, and left vacant places there. And 
then his heart is led, to that better house on high, 
where dwells the Parent of all, in the midst of his 
children. Those silent columns of liames! they 
preach to him more movingly than he can preach to 
others, of the sundering of the strongest ties, of the 
dispersion of families, of the changes of life, of the 
vanity of earthly hopes, of the instability of all 
that is earthly. Here, as in the grave, are the 
small and the great, the young and the old ; and 
here as there do the rich and poor meet together. 

The two last entries which I have made, furnish 
as striking an illustration as could anywhere be 
found, of the various durations and aspects of 
human life. The first of these is the name of my 
late aged colleague, who, as you know, had passed 
over the scriptural bounds of these days of man — 
who beheld, and even took some part in those 
scenes of our revolution which have now become 
history — who had spoken to more than one gen- 
eration in this house — who had been waiting, for 
18* 
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ten long years his dischaiige from this earthly war- 
fare, before the discharge was given. The Aext, 
was the record of one who did not live long 
enough even to be called by a name — of one who 
came and then departed — an. infant five days old. 
Seventy^six years, and five days are written side by 
sfide. ^ 

Forcibly do these columnd remind us that we 
know not the day nor the houn But it is not their 
province to teadi us fear or gloom, but the far 
better lessons of .{^reparation and duty.: What 
names my hand will be obliged to record in them 
before the present year' <:omes to its <Jose, or 
whether my own name jnay not be recorded there 
by some other hand, is altogether unknown to you 
^nd to me. But we know that the titnes are in 
tfaQ hand of the Lord, and thai the time which 
i^pies to us by his appointment must surely be the 
best. We know also that there is a book of life 
^nd remembrance in his hand; and that all will be 
well with us if our names are written th^^. > 

, January 3, 1841. 
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AMD TS SHALL KNOW THS TBUTH, AKD THE TRUTH SHALL UAKM 
i YOU FBEB. —John VIII. 32. 

Wc are infonned that this prcnnise was addressed 
hj Jesus to ^' those Jews who believed on him." 
Like manj other of his declarations relating to the 
objects of his mission, and the nature of the king^ 
dom which he was to establish, it was literally 
interpreted, and, <^ consec|aence, misunderstood. 
'^ They answered him, We are Abraham's seed, 
and were never in bondi^to any man ; how sayest 
thou. Ye dmll be made free?" Their national 
pride took the alarm at the intimation that' they 
needed freedom, that they were not then and al- 
ways free, and dictated to them an answer which 
is . really wonderful, from the excessive vanity and 
blind self-deception which it displays. Never in 
bondage to any man ! Was the despotism of 
Pharaoh no bpndage ? Were they not bondmen 
and slaves in the land of Egypt, till by his mighty 
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hand and outstretched arm the Lord delivered 
them? Was the Babylonish captivity no bondage ? 
Were they free, when they hung their harps on 
the willows, and sat down by the waters of Babel, 
and wept, wept , when they remembered Sion ? 
Never in bondage to any man ! Were they not at 
that moment crouching under the dark and wide- 
spread wings of the imperial eagle ? Were not the 
tetrarchs and proconsuls of Rome riding over their 
heads, and grinding them to the dust ? Never in 
bondage ! There never was a people oil the face 
of the earth, who had been so often in bondage as 
this proud seed of Abraham, these boasting de- 
scendants of IsraeL It is true that their kings 
were from their own royal Uood, but they reigned 
by the sufierance of Rome. It is true that they 
were governed according to their own laws, afid 
were permitted the exercise of their own religion ; 
but it was only because such was the policy of 
Rome toward this distant and jealous province of 
her dominion j a province which, notwithstanding 
these privileges and indulgences, was still made to 
feel, in various ways, that it was in bondage, that 
Rome was its mistress, that its independence was 
gone. 

These were the facts, in the face of which those 
children of Abraham made their reply to our Lord. 
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But thej had altogether misapprehended him, as 
well as answefed him by a Tain and groundless 
boast. It WES not of national freedom or national 
bondage that he spoke ; for <^ he answeied them. 
Verily, verily I say unto you, whosoever committeth 
sin, is the servant of- sin." He spoke to them of 
moral freedom from moral bondage ; of a bondage 
which < was the essence of slavery, instead of one 
of its forms ; of a freedom, which, in spite of aD 
outward bonds, would make those who enjoyed it 
*^ free indeed." He spoke* of the bondage of sin ; 
of the freedom of virtue and truth ; a bondage 
which all the immunities of Rome could not break ; 
a freedom which )all the despotism of Rome, backed 
by all her legions, could not impair. 

<< Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free." The promise has been fulfilled to 
generation after generation. All who have known 
the truths of Christianity have been free, in every 
age; and in proportion to their knowledge has 
been their freedom. Christian truth, wherever it 
has been received, has been continually accom- 
pHshing the 'great work of spiritual emancipation. 
The doctrines which Jesus announced, and his 
disciples promulgated, have long since proclaimed 
to the world the ^^ glorious libelty of the sons <^ 
Grod." As far as their import and true nature have 
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been understood; their end has been attained. . It 
is only here and there, in scattered instances, that 
their import and true nature have been under- 
stood ; and therefore it > is only partially that 
their proper effects have been manifested. But 
their intrinsic power is the same, though it has not 
yet been brought extensively and decidedly into 
action. And it may be, that their consequences 
were not designed to be developed in all their ex- 
tent at first, but, like other operations of PK)vi- 
dence, to be unfolded in gradual beauty and har- 
nK)nious succession. Every one is, or ought to be, 
interested, and deeply, in their advancement ; for 
their advancement is the happiness of the individual, 
and of the world. Every one can contribute to 
their advancement, for he can join himself to the 
numbers, and add his strength, however small, to 
the strength of those who receive, and diffuse them. 
Let us then strive to know the truth, the whole 
truth as it is in Jesus, for the truth will make us 
free. No object can be more worthy of our efforts, 
or more satisfactory in its attainment. It is, let it 
be remembered, spiritual freedom ; the freedom of 
the soul ; the liberty of that whose likeness is divine, 
and whose existence is eternal. It is freedom from 
all that is essentially despotic, debasing, deathful. 
But the character of this spiritual freedom can- 
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not be described with sufficient impressiveness in a 
few words. Let us look more particularly into 
its nature, and the several characteristics which 
go to form it, a:hd then we shall see how impor- 
tant and valuable it is. 
, I. The freedom with which Christ came to make 
us free, through the knowledge of his truth, is, in 
the first place, a freedom from the bondage of 
superstition, a freedom from the slavish fear of 
supernatural power. 

AH superstition proceeds from wrong concep- 
tions of the character of the Deity ; and no con- 
ception ' of it can be more fals^ than that of its 
being intere8ted,.>selfish and revengeful. So long 
as God is supposed to reward or to punish us with 
any other view than to our good ; to demand our 
sacrifices, or. our prayers, or anything else that we 
ca)i offer him, for any other end than their benefi- 
cial influence on our hearts, and lives ; so long 
will superstition, with her attendant train of mock- 
eries and enormities maintain her dark dominion 
over the minds of men. What was religion in 
the world, what were its features and efiects, be- 
fore the pure teachings of Christ were heard ? Its 
dress wa& ceremony ; its acts were vanity, and its 
spirit was fear. Man laid his offering upon the 
altar as a bribe to his god to refrain from harming 
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him, or as a recompense for having assisted faim. 
He thought that his deities had passions like men ; 
and that like men thej could be enraged and 
soothed, flattered and neglected, and even de- 
ceived. He thought that they were capricious, 
and that though this moment they blessed, might 
the next desert him. He thought that like him- 
self (bey had their partialities and aversions, their 
fears and hopes, their loves, jealousies, hatreds, 
discords. And what were the mental and moral 
consequences of these naistaken opinions, this base 
and earthly superstition? They were siich as 
might naturally be expected to flow from errors of 
so gross a nature, on a subject so momentous and 
vital; they were mental and moral servitude. 
The mind sunk down cowering, like a slave as it 
was, before the footstool of those pelsonifieations 
of power and vengeance, majesty and malice. 
The soul wIls chained, like a ^lave a^ it was, to 
the earth and mortality which surrounded it, and 
closed it in. It could not rise.. There was no* 
thing above it to rise to. Man's very heaven was 
earthly, was no heav^i, for he had peopled it with 
beings like himself, with like passions, frailties, 
sins. His heart was left to be fmned by the 
casual impressions of the world ; for it had no 
model of perfection to adopt and imitate. Why 
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should he eradicate his evil propensities ? the gods 
whom he had set up for his worship, indulged and 
dierished theirs. How could he be generous^ 
compassionate and forgiving? the beings before 
whom he trembled, felt only for themselves, and 
pursued with unrelenting hate the wretch who had 
offended them. How could he aspire to noble 
and self-sacrificing virtue ; how could he perform 
the gentle and self-denying duties, when his heav- 
enly superiors gave him no command, and, what 
is worse, set him no example ? If his spirit did at 
times lift up its^voice and speak of higher and bet«- 
ter things, it was but the hesitating assertion of its 
birthright ; the terror-clad images of the imagina- 
tion maintained their dominion, and awed it into 
silence again. 

To deliver man from this servile dread of un- 
worthy divinities, from these enslaving notions of 
spiritual power, was one great object of the dispen- 
sation of Christian truth. The deliverance was 
effected, or rather the means of deliverance were 
offered, by correcting these misapprehensions, and 
exhibiting the one only Deity in his true and per- 
fect character. We are assured, by the well be- 
loved Son of God, that we we all the children of 
God ; that his Father is our Father ; a being to be 
loved as a parent, as well as honored as a master ; 

VOL. II. 19 
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ygfho creiite4 m, mnl oreaftled i^ jto imk^ us^fip]^ ; 
who Goneil^DitJy wa^tches oyer ^ui^, hut always (of our 
good ; whose dieiplea^iujp we incur only by ipjuru^ 
ourselves ; and •wiho ^demands of m, in (N;der tOire^ 
gain the fevor .wihicb we ihav^ forfeited, oijy to 
recover ,the happiness which we have lost. His 
power is indeed withqiit bounds ; but we are taugbl 
to regard it mot .with ^teo-or, ;bat with confidence ; to 
look up to itias an wdbpunded ability, not of in- 
jmog and persecuting, but of |M:otecting us. W» 
are nrnde certain :that not the least esertiop of this 
almightiness of God evqr has been, or willibe, direct- 
ed to the infiiction of unnecessai^ painupqn anyr 
thing that feels. We- are :bid to confide ^th entive 
trust in the -Divine love and protection,.and thns.cour 
fiding, to dread nothing above, beneath lOr, around 
us. " (For we .have not .received the spirit :of bond- 
age again to fear, but we have ^received ilhe spiiit 
of adoption, whofchy twe cry Abba, Father:" 

This freedom exempts. us not from the most enr 
tire 'reverence ;and constant >service of ;the true God 
Mid .heavoQly Father ; because spiritual ifreedooi 
and the service of Grod ftf e one and the sameithing. 
"Hi^ service is perfect freedom*" The more free 
we :fu%)frc»n all slaveries, the more independent vne 
are tof all fears and terrors and degrading tasks, the 
better and more fully do we serve him. 
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To make this mote evident, let us see in what 
other respects we ore emaneipated by the tmth of 
Christ. 

II. The truth sets uis free, in the second jJace, 
ftotn the fear (rf man. It teaches us to preserve 
our mental and moral independence against the 
ei^croachments of our feltow mortals ; to resist all 
force, and defy all ten-ors, which would bring our 
souls under the s^jeclion of those who have no 
#igbt to that subjection, and who, if they had a 
proper sense of their own powers, would no more 
dare to claim such a right than they wotfid dare to 
claim omniscience^ or omnipotenee, or anything 
else which to claim wouk) be impiety, and to pos- 
sess, an imp08sib%ty. ^< Fear not those who kiU 
the body," said tbe^ author of our faitk, ^ and after 
that, have no more thai they can da." And weU 
did be exempHfy his own exhortation. WeU did 
he prove that the spirit of his Gospel was, in tins 
respect as in others, his own spirits He had an 
eiTdfid to perform^ and he performed it, a message 
to deEver, and be dehverad it, truths to tell, and 
be told them ; and wbal to him were the malice ol 
the priests^ tlie ragB of the popidvee, the trSmoal 
tft Pikte, and ckath on Calvary ? '' BehoU," said 
an Italian nobleman to» has sen, wbom be wished 
to detet firom^ triitering b» sentinients heefyf ^ Be- 
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hold," saidJie, holding up a crucifix, ^^the fate of 
a refonner ! " Well ; let us behold it It is dread- 
fill, agonizing, a fate that nature shrinks from. But 
he who does not feel that he would choose it in a 
moment, that he would mn to it and anbrace it, 
rather than practise super^itions which he abhors 
and despises, and- utter &lsehoodd which he detests 
in the utterance, and keep back truths which he 
loves, and koows to be important, and surrender 
the. liberty of a son* of God to any child of man, is 
no true follower of him who hung bleeding on 
that cross. What said Peter and John to the 
great* council of the Jews, when they were com- 
manded ^^ not to speak at all nor teach in the name 
of Jesds^' ? They ^^ answered and said unto them, 
Whetiier it be r^t in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more- than unto God, judge ye." These 
were men whom, tiie truths of Christ had made 
free ; these were his true disciples. Many others 
in aU ages have manifested the same spirit, and 
fiumed the fire of Christian freedcon with their 
dying breath. Where would it have been, if they 
had not? Many others<have not hesitated thus to 
confess their master before men; and we trust 
that the Son of Man has fulfilled his promise 
toward such, and confessed them' ^^ before the an- 
gels of God." The spirit of Christian truth is a 
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spirit cf freedom. ^* Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty-" 

It ought ta be unnecessatry for noe to state, fliat 
by liberty I do not mean lieentkKiSHesB. Freedom 
from ssldtaty risslraiiiits^ suid tbose laws whieh con* 
suit the happiness of the whole, and guard tlve 
ri^ts of eaeh owe from the ikrvi»ion of any one, 
csoinot be Christian freedom, nor indieed freedom 
in any proper and natural sense of the word. We 
cannot break just laws, without also breaking the 
laiw of liberty ; for liberty has its bw, and is itself 
a law* We are directed to " submit to every or- 
dinance of man," by which we must necessarily 
anderststnd every ordinance which does not inter- 
fere with our obligations to Qod, " for the Lord's 
sake ; " that is to say, for virtue's and religion^s 
sake, ai^d the honor and interests of Christianity. 
Every tmnsgre^k>n of the rules of order and just 
government is a transgression of the laws of God 
afi^d Christ, and therefore cannot be called reli- 
gious ov Christian ; atid' ss not only a violation of 
t&eP rights aTid ffeedom* of otliers, buf is also a self- 
violalion of the freedom' of the transgressor, as it 
is a proof of his spiritual slavery to some bad habit 
or pasdioft', and therefore cannot be, with any pro- 

f^riety, dentAhuUteited freedom. This last point will 
19* 
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be more fiilly developed under the next head of 
my subject, to which I now come. 

IIL It is, that Christian freedom is eminently 
a freedom from- the dominion of sin. This was 
the great end of the mission of Jesus Christ, to 
deliver the soul of man from the bonds of unright- 
eousness ; and this great end of Christianity is the 
principal and most distinctive feature of Christian 
freedom. It is so, because the bondage of un- 
righteousness is, of all kinds of bondage, the most 
oppressive, shameful, complete and fatal ; and is, 
consequently, that to which the means of libera- 
tion are the most odiously and carefully applied. 
Far more enthralling and debasing than the slavery 
of superstition, or of the fear of man, is the slaver 
pf sin. He who has weakly and darkly feared, 
when he ought only to have loved his Father, may, 
^hen he is brought to see that Father &Lce to face, 
be ipade sensible of his error, cast off his fear, and 
l^d hi^ freedom. He who, by untoward circum- 
^^jances of education or fortune, has been induced, 
e^ forced, to surrender the birthright of his soul to 
t|ie usurpation of man ; may claim and recover it 
a^in at the throne of God. But the slave of sin, 
ojpi^when does his bondage expire, when are his fet- 
ors broken? He has madly surrendered to his 
lords and masters, his mind, his heart, his health. 
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bis hope, his whole self, his everything. Per- 
nicious habits, perverted feelings, corrupted tastes, 
ungovemed passions, are all about him, like chains, 
turned and locked round every limb. He bears 
them with him at every step. He lies down, 
loaded with them, to his last sleep. Loaded with 
them he rises up at the call of the last trumpet ; 
for they have eaten into his spirit and soul, and he 
cannot throw them off even with his flesh, but 
must take them into the second life, and wear them 
before the judgment-seat, and drag them on— <- 
how long He only knows who knows the deep his* 
tory of every heart, and conunands the dread 
secrets of eternity. 

^^ Whosoever eommitteth sin is the servuit of 
sin." If we would be convinced of the thorough 
servitude of him who serves sin, we have only to 
observe attentively some exhibition of a particular 
vice. Look^ for instance, at him who is under the 
dominion of avarice. How faithfully he serves his 
master. How devotedly he worships the golden 
image which^ he has set up^ How he neglects 
every demand upon his time and his heart, the 
calls of society, of humanity, of kindred, to say 
nothing of religion, in order that he may render his 
whole attentioa and obedience to the despotic pas* 
mom which governs him. How he postpones even 
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hn own comferl, aiid piersonal ac^^xninodatioiiy 
imfMroyeixieitt and enjoyment, to the unremitting 
gewice of Mammon, his lovd. Is not tMs slavery ? 
The poor slave who digs in perpetual' nigirt bx the 
red Of e which he may not use, is less a slave than 
he; The- sbve who hoards is more: completefy a 
shve tkm ^ slave who' digs ; for his soul as weU 
as his body, his heart as well as his hands, are all 
in slavery. He is altogether a slave.. And what 
does he work for; at hnt ? What are his vails, hk 
wages ? I know not exactly what fbey arie, but « I 
ikMi I can teH what they sate not. They are not 
SstisAiction, nor a good conscience, nor & good re* 
port ; they are not contentment, nor peace, nor hope; 
Again, behold himp who is m bondage to intem- 
perance. Were there ever sti^onger and more de-' 
grading chains than those whiich hold hkn ? See 
how he yields up, one by one, his memey, his ind«i»' 
try, his usefulness,, his respectability, hisself-respeet^ 
his health, his virtue, ta the grasp of his insatiable 
tyraxit. Mark how desperately he struggles some- 
times to free himself from his bonds, and then how 
he gives up sullenly, and »nks, after each rebellion, 
into deeper davery. At length his mind goes too ; 
his thinkings reasbning, heavenly miiid^ that must 
be ofiered up the last tribute to the mastering sin ; 
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and then, in pitiable dotage, and unresiBting incapa- 
city, he pursues his drudgery, till he falls under 
another master, and becomes the slave of death. 
If this is not slavery, there is no such thing as 
slavery. If it is, there is no slavery so dreadful. 
And thus it is with all sins^ and vices and 
immoral habits. Their service is perfect slavery. 
How different is the service of God, which unbinds 
and disenthralls those who render it ; and the more 
entire and constant the service, the mwe perfect 
the freedom. This service is nothing else than 
holiness. It therefore ejalts instead of degrading 
the servant, and incites him to reach after all im- 
provement, and aq>ire after all perfection, and en- 
large the boundaries of his thoughts and desires, 
and be independent, independent of the world, 
and of circumstances and accidents and changes. 
Delivering its votaries from the thraldom of sin, it 
delivers them also bom the whips and stings of 
conscience and remorse, from the fear of rebuke, 
and the shame of detection ; and gives the up- 
right sense, and the upright countenance, the free 
heart and the free speech, and inspires 

" The noble ooufidenoe, that bids man look 
His fellow man in the face ; and be the thing, 
Fearless and upward-eyed, that God has made him." 
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This is the greAt objiect, therefore, 6f ChristilLti 
tWith. iFo liberate us from the bondage of tyran- 
liizii^ sin, to make our heaits so pure, fliut wick- 
^liess can have no dcmiinioti oter them, is the 
6hief purpi[>se, eiid, sLnd effect of tlie Gospel of 
Jei^s. Thiis maindiesigA is eVid<ent oh eveiy page 
of Jlf; and to this end it employs all the means 
tthd motii^ whic& catt be oflfercd to men. fts 
most alluring promibe^, i<33 most ^ffedtionatie calls, 
it^ most e^hest expostulationis, and its mostsolemA 
ft¥eats ; the elear reason and the plain command- 
ment; tl^e Origin' of the soul*, its dignity, its taltie 
a^d its des^ny ; liketteias arid neamiBSs to &od', smd 
aSienation from hmi ; l9ie provldentid awards of 
M^ lik ai^d 6f tiiat Which is to come, are all 
s^eud out' to the choice, arid held foi*th as induce- 
ments t<> holiriiess dftd fi«ed(Ntt; He Who' knows 
the Iru^, a& it is embodied- in fllbsc pi<edotiB I'eve- 
feftions, and kiioWs it practically tod experiment- 
ally, will be made jMire and holy, atfti therefore 
ftee. 

IV. Chrisliaifl freedom is, in the fottrth and^ last 
place, freedom from the feav and power of deatii. 
" The last enemy that shall be destroyed, is death." 
The truth strikes off die last fetter which cfings to 
humanity, and the Christian stands forth in all the 



glorious liberjty^of a son of God. He fears not 
tbat whiqh has been the great object of fear from 
the ^beginning of the world. He dreads not th0 
execution .of that origin^d sentence, which com- 
nu^nds our warm and breathing life to depart fron^ 
our bofiKHns, wd our bodies to return to the dust ; 
a sentence w,hich has always produced dismay and 
melancholy s^ong those who knew not the tr^th^ 
however those feelings may have .been combated 
and disguised. The Qhristi^m has no such fecu"^ 
and therefqre jhe fefirs not death. A knowledge 
of the truth has tc^ught him to banish that fear. 
He believes qn Jesus Christ, who brought life aud 
iipiportality to light ; .^ho tore from death .its ating, 
apd froui the ^rfive its victory ; who himself died^ 
and rose agfii^ bq^ the tomb, that he inight ,conr 
firm his truth, ap^ << dqliv€|r .them >yho through fear 
of death wqr^ all th^ir lifetipie .subjecit {to (bopd^- 
age." Receiving tthis truth, he is made Jfree ,by jit, 
and is no longer in, bondage to the tty^i^t deat^, 
fcM* the Lord of ilife and the Captain of ihis sal^fir 
tion ;has d^Iiv^Qd him* He dofes ^ot,jhoi^ev^j 
mock ,at death, ini^iagept ,to despite it. He rer 
giurds it with polemnity, as ^ solemp change &qi^ 
a tried to an untried bM^ ; and not with a. fofqe^ 
and unnatur^ recklessness, ^ ^ inevitable der 
structiqn of being. He .fei^rs nqt death in .itself, 



because in itself he regards it as a release, and 
would rather hail it and be grateful for it; but 
there are circumstances attending it which must 
always affect his mind with seriousness, and his 
heart with pain. First, he is going into the im- 
mediate presence of his Judge — and he must be 
a madman to sport with such a thought as that. 
Then there are ties to be broken, every one of 
which is a heart-string ; there are beings to be 
left, to whom he is nearer and of more value than 
any, save God ; and he must be of iron or stone if 
he can think of parting with them, unmoved. But 
still he does not fear death. He is free from that 
bondage. The truth has made him free. His 
intrepidity is of faith, and not of recklessness. If 
he should speak his feelings, and tell of his free- 
dom, his language would be this : ^^ I make not 
light of death ; but thanks be to Grod and his Son, 
I do not fear it, f(»r it is not a thing to be feared 
by the faithful. I do not pretend that*the hour in 
which I must bid farewell to all that I have se^i, 
and prepare to see that which I have never seen ; 
the hour in which, enfeebled by sickness and per- 
haps racked with pain, I must hear for the last 
time on earth the voices of those who love me and 
whom I love, — I do not pretend, that this hour 
will not, whenever it comes, be a moirt solemn and 
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affecting hour to me. But these are only some of 
the temporal circumstances of death, and not death 
itself; and of death itself, I repeat, of the cessa- 
tion of breath, the dissolution of the body, I have 
no fear, I have learned that death is the passage 
from time to eternity; the deliverance from all 
that hurts and soils and enslaves us ; the introduce 
tion to ampler knowledge, and purer love, and 
higher bliss, and nobler freedom ; and wherefore 
should I fear it? I would not live here alway. I 
am glad that it is appointed unto all men once to 
die. I am glad that I am to die." This would 
be his language, and this would be his freedom. 
Is there anything presumptuous in it, or unreason- 
able, or fanatical ? I appeal to the reason, and to 
the hearts of all. 

And this is the freedom of Christ and truth; 
freedom from superstition, from the fear of man, 
from the bondage of sin, and from the dread of 
death. Is not such liberty priceless? Is it not 
worth all the toil, and all the tears, and all the 
Uood that have been paid for it ? Is it not a boon 
and a blessing which might justify a mission from 
God himself, and account for the labors and even 
the death of the Son of God ? Well does it de- 
serve the name of redemption ; and well may he 
who brought it to us be called our Redeemer ; and 
VOL. u. 20 
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well may we be grateful to him and praise him for 
the inestimable gift. Where is there, how can 
there be, a higher or better redemption ? Is it a 
redemption from the imputed guilt of Adam ; from 
something which is called original sin, and some- 
thing else which is called total depravity ? I under- 
stand, I feel, no such redemption. No one really 
understands or feels it. I feel that I have nothing 
more to do with the guilt of Adam, than with the 
guilt Or the virtue of any of my progenitors. And 
my nature, how can I feel any remorse for that ? 
Imperfect I know that it is ; totally depraved I 
know as -certainly that it is not. But whatever it 
is, I had nothing more to do with its original com- 
position, than I have with the composition of this 
air which I breathe. I only know that I must take 
it as it is, and that it is my duty and must be irry 
care to make the best of it, and be grateful fo^ 
those instructions and motives which are offered 
me to induce and assist me to make the best of it. 
That is a redemption which I do understand, and 
feel, and trust I am thankful for. , I see that the 
bondage of superstition is heavy and debasing ; and 
I am thankful for the knowledge of the true God, 
my Heavenly Father. I see that the fear of man 
is a yoke which to wear and submit to is deroga- 
tory to the nobleness of my nature ; and I am 
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thankful for the revelation of my parentage, my 
dignity, and my duty. I see, I feel, that the slavery 
of sin, of man's own, personal sin, is the worst of 
all slavery ; and I am thankful for the many and 
mighty means of deliverance which have been 
taught me. ' I see that death has been always feared 
as the last conqueror, and that men have sat as 
slaves under his darkness and sh^lQW ; and I am 
thankful, I hope I am thankful, for the redeeming 
doctrines of life and immortality. All is given ^- 
I deny not that ; I gladly acknowledge it. From 
Heaven above come light, and power, and guidance, 
but from us must come choice, and effort and obe- 
dience. God gave us all ti^e strength that we have, 
but it was that we might exert it ; he supplied us 
with all our means, but with the condition that we 
should use them. And in this exertion and this 
use is our liberty, our piety and our salvation. 



SERMON XLVI. 



PATIENCE AND SELF-POSSESSION. 

IN TOUR PATIEKCE POSSESS TE TOUR SOULS. — Luke XXI. 19. 

The precious counsel which is compressed into 
the words of our text, was given by our Saviour to 
his disciples in anticipation of times of greater woe 
and darkness than will probably be ever witnessed 
by ourselves or our children — those " days of ven- 
geance" in which Jerusalem was "trodden down 
of the Gentiles," and her children were " led away 
captive into all nations." He forewarned them, that 
in those coming times they would be obnoxious to 
exasperated hate and severe persecution ; but he 
exhorted them not to be dismayed, nor give way to 
despair. He bids them to be collected, to stand 
firm, to trust in the wisdom and goodness of God, 
who would watch over them, and to wait for the 
mercy and victory, which, through and by these 
tribulations, God would work out for them. " In 
your patience," he says, "possess ye your souls." 
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It is not a bare exhortation to patience. He 
does not merely say to them " Be patient." He 
impresses upon them the truth — and here lies the 
peculiar wisdom of the counsel — that by patience, 
and patience only, they would possess their souls ; 
keep the mastery over themselves, and not yield it 
up to foreign influences; have their powers and 
faculties under their own control, and thus be en- 
abled in the most trying emergencies, to see clearly, 
to decide correctly, and to reap the full advantage 
of the event. 

Is it not so ? Is it not by calmness and not by 
confusion, by coolness and not by passion and fret- 
fulness, by fortitude and not by fear, by patience 
and not by impatience, that in time of need we 
are most likely to possess our souls, or, to use a 
more common expression, to be self-possessed? 
To possess one's soul is to be self-possessed, to 
hold one's faculties and energies in readiness for 
action, or, what is quite as important, in readiness 
for suffering. And how valuable is this self- 
possession ! How great a thing it is to be free ; to 
maintain the direction of one's own thoughts ; to 
guide the impulses of one's own feelings ; to know, 
that whatever else is lost, the mind, the soul, the 
richest of all possessions, and the essence of our 
human being, without which life is not life, but 
20* 
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bondage or misery, is not lost, but is our own, all 
our own, whole, unhurt, undebased. And what a 
sorrow it is to be bereft of this self-possession! 
What a pity for a man to be no longer what a man 
should always be, master of himself, but over- 
mastered by some temptation, or pain, or fear ; to 
lose his self-command, and be commanded from 
all quarters whence the winds blow ; to possess 
his own soul no more, but let it pass into the pos- 
session of other men, or of passions and demons. 
Who is a more lowly slave than he whose soul is 
enslaved ? And what a blessing it is to know that 
the secret of self-possession and freedom is no 
subtle and search-eluding mystery, but expressed 
and contained in the virtue of patience. He, who, 
though no scholar, is wise enough to learn to be 
patient, is wise enough to keep possession of his 
soul. 

It is of cx>urse to be understood, that this self- 
possession is inculcated in the full understanding 
and acknowledgment of the subjection of the soul 
to God, as the souPs supreme possessor. He has 
declared that all souls are his, and there is no 
more solemn nor evident truth than that all souls 
are his. But as true as God is the possessor of 
every soul, in a primary and absolute sense, so 
true it is that he has given to every man his soul 
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in trust, to keep for him and through him, and not 
to be surrendered except to him. He has made 
man a moral and free agent, and therefore the 
power which he has given him, though- different 
from his own, is as real. He has given to every 
man the moral care of his soul, and made him 
responsible for the trust. Let every man see that 
he performs his duty, and serves God in freedom, 
by guarding his soul for himself and for its Maker. 

How many are the seasons and occasions in 
which it is necessary for us to be on the watch, in 
order that we may keep possession of our souls by 
the exercise of patience. It is not requisite that 
they should be of the same dark and disastrous 
character as those which tried the patience and 
self-possession of the apostles. The counsel of our 
blessed Saviour is to be profitably borne in mind 
not only in the times of '^ distress of nations with 
perplexity," but in times which continually present 
themselves during the course of every man's natu- 
ral life. 

Who has not at some time lost his self-command, 
the possession of his soul, by the invasion of anger, 
which has so far transported and so absolutely 
claimed his soul, that he has been left to say and 
do things which his free and calm soul disclaims 
and abhors ? And who has not perceived, when 
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his soul has been restored to him by the interces- 
sions of time and the offices of penitence, that he 
might have jweserved it in freedom to himself by 
the exercise of j)atience ? If we permit ourselves 
to be taught by experience, we shall learn that our 
soul's liberty is in more frequent jf not imminent 
danger from little irritations than from grave excite- 
ments, and that a timely exertion of patience is 
often necessary to save us from fits of sullenness, 
and wrathful criminations, and intemperate resolves, 
and sundered friendships, and those many sins 
against peace and brotherhood, into which we are 
sure to be betrayed by the loss of self-possession, 
from the irruptions of anger. Oh love, wounded 
and outraged! oh domesJ;ic and social harmony 
jarred and broken ! oh trust and confidence chilled 
and destroyed ! how mournful the tales which your 
records have told us and are telling, of the sad 
effects which flow from trifling provocations, and 
the deep injuries, inflicted and suffered, which a 
few moments of silence, a few steps to and fro 
with folded arms, a short pause for patient and 
charitable thought, would have altogether pre- 
vented. Is there any one who has not at any 
time lost himself, and done great wrong while de- 
prived of his self-possession, on account of little 
suspicions and vexations, the insignificance of 
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which he now regards with wonder and perhaps 
with shame ? Is there any one who has no reason 
to feel that there still is danger that he may be 
Overcome by invasions of wrath arising from petty 
causes, and that he must keep patience still on 
the watch against them ? If there is any such an 
one, he may well be congratulated on his self-con- 
trol and security. Is there any one who is as 
readily provoked and betrayed out of himself by 
trifles now, as he was years ago, and whose pa- 
tience serves him in no extremity ? Is there any 
one who, instead of striving after self-possession, 
cherishes the animosities which govern him, and 
drives away patience from her work of concilia- 
tion ? Let the former pray against his weakness, 
and let the latter be warned against his wicked- 
ness, that they may be delivered from their ene- 
mies, and restored to themselves and to God. 

Shall we turn to the paths which the busy world 
are treading, in their pursuit of life's accommoda- 
tions and temporal ends ? How much struggling, 
and crowding, and confusion there is in the way. 
How much hasting there is to be famous, and 
hasting to be fashionable, and hasting to be rich ; 
and how little p)atience ; how little waiting for the 
rewards of diligent study, and the gradual increase 
of good opinions, and the sure though undazzling 
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returns of regular industry ; and therefore bow 
maiiy there are^ who, through so much haste and 
so Uttle patience, lose the possession of their souls, 
lose their peace, contentment and simplicity, lose 
the calm control of their faculties, and become ab- 
solutely crazy, though still ranked among the sane, 
crazy with the hopes and fears, the envyings and 
contentions, the false lights and feverish excite- 
ments which attend their course. Objects be- 
come enlai^ed to their view beyond their true 
dimensions, glorious colors float round misty forms, 
and vast conceptions succeed each other, as grand 
as those which come in dreams, and as baseless 
too. And as they who have been beguiled in 
deep by some dream of fairy wealth and splendor, 
may, when awakened by the clear daylight, or 
some rude and sudden call, weep at the breaking 
up of the vision, so will those other dreamers, 
when they are roused by some plain reality, be 
shocked and overwhelmed by the melting away of 
the airy fancies which had been deluding them. 
In no country, perhaps, is the temptation of quickly- 
acquired wealth, and advantageous change of con- 
dition, so strong as in our own, and therefore there 
is nowhere so great need of the monitions of pa- 
tience, whether for those who succeed, or those 
who fail. Both classes, from not heeding these 
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monitions, are apt to be deprived of what is of 
more value than all which they are aiming after ; 
and success or failure becomes of comparatively 
small moment, when we consider that the temper 
of the pursuit itself is wrong and destructive. 
Here, in the temper generated by the race, in the 
overheated mind, in the world-enslaved sentiments, 
in the mammon-serving heart, in the gradually re- 
laxing principles, in the decreasing respect for 
honor and truth, in the decreasing horror of art 
and deception — ah, why talk so perpetually and 
earnestly of good times and bad times, as if in 
these were all the benefit or the misery, when in 
any times, and more especially in what are de- 
nominated good times, the chief evil, the proper 
topic for lamentation, is here, in the surrender of 
the pure and independent soul. A man may suc- 
ceed in his quest, and gain riches in a short time 
by well-devised schemes, and happily-combined 
circumstances, and if he does it all fairly, and re- 
mains entirely master of himself, keeping his own 
soul in due subjection and serenity, it is well. 
But what if in gaining his object, even if it were 
the whole world, he loses his own soul? Is it 
well with him then ? And how much better is it 
with him than with one who has been striving 
eagerly, yea madly, after the same end, but fruit- 
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lessly, all the time fruitlessly? He has the ad- 
vantage of the worth of the world, the worth 
which the world is of, when weighed in the 
balance with the soul ; and that, in the estimation 
even of those who are not accustomed to bring 
the soul into comparison with any other posses- 
sion, will not be considered great ; and, when aQ 
accounts are made up, on the bed of mortal sick- 
ness, or on some reckoning day of conscience, or 
at the final day of judgment and doom, will not 
be considered great by any, no, not by the parties 
themselves. How can it be ? 

" In your patience possess ye your souls " — that 
is the maxim which we are to take with us, in all 
times, and not by any means to lose sight of. Then, 
if we succeed, we shall have a brighter crown than 
success itself in any earthly pursuit, and if we fail, 
we shall retain that which will convince us by its 
own surpassing weight of excellence, of the light- 
ness of any outward failure. We shall possess our 
own souls^ undisturbed by the hurry and confusion 
around us, unseduced by the most brilliant pros- 
pects which are held out to us, unbetrayed by the 
whispers of avarice, and returning with a firm 
glance the frowns of adversity. There are those 
who have not participated in the extravagant views 
which have taken possession of the souls of others. 
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in a time of high, and in many respects real, but in 
many other respects very deluding prosperity ; and 
yet have deeply suffered from the storm which 
those others first raised, and then were ruined by. 
But surely this is no reason why they should lose 
their self-possession. It is rather a reason why 
they should hold it fast. The having kept it so 
long, under <me set of circumstances, is a strong 
argument why they should not let it go under 
another set, but rather persevere in their integrity, 
and let patience have her perfect work, and com- 
plete, under the lowering sky of misfortune, what 
she had so well begun in the bright and calm 
weather. Indeed if she has ever been their true 
friend, if it has been she, and not some low interest 
or power of shrewd foresight which has hitherto 
kept them quiet, she will be likely to stay by them 
through every disaster, watching ever, and to the 
last, over the soul which is her charge. The 
first shock may cause the soul to tremble, but if it 
has been truly possessed by its rightful lord, it will 
recover and stand firm. If it has not been already, 
though perhaps secretly, too strongly attached to 
the things of the world, it will not be overcome 
when they are taken away. But if it has been so 
attached, with a strong and absorbing passion, it 
will be overcome ; and then there is a new and 
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hard lesson to learn, the lesson of another and far 
higher attachment, or else there is utter darkness 
and despair. 

It is by patience that we, are to possess our souls. 
But it is easy, I may be told, to counsel patience, 
but very difficult to practise it. Its difficulty is 
granted, but its simplicity remains the same. We 
all know what patience is, we all know its waiting 
and steadfast character, and we all know, or may 
know, its power in preserving to each man the pos- 
session of his soul. The great motive, then, to 
exert it, must be the value of that which it has so 
divine a power to preserve — the value of self-pos- 
session — the value of the undivided soul. If that 
motive will not operate, what other will, in the 
stru^le which each man has to maintain with the 
temptations, the pains and the sorrows of life ? We 
cannot think nor say too much of the value of the 
immortal soul, with all its free faculties and faithful 
affections, and its infinite superiority to everything 
that dies and is lost. Let a sense of its value be 
strong within us, as strong as it should be, and then 
we shall have an enduring motive to the exercise 
of patience, through which we are to secure its 
possession. In this our endeavor, which is the main 
toil of our appointed probation, we have him to 
look to who has counselled his disciples to possess 
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dieir souls in patience, and who not only counselled, 
but perfonned, living out his counsel in action and 
in suffering. We have the cross to look to, that 
eternal symbol of patience, to quicken our pur- 
poses, and strengthen our feeble resolves. And 
we have God to pray to, not afar off, but always 
near, to pray to, that he would comfort our 
hearts in the hour of trial, and strengthen our hands 
for the work we have to do. No doubt the trial is 
severe ; no doubt the work is hard. But it is not 
more severe than, by his aid, we can endure ; nor 
harder than, by his grace, we can accomplish. And 
even from this very hardness, is there not an inspi- 
ration and comfort to be drawn ? Is not the hard- 
ness, which in the providence of God we are ap- 
pointed to, whether it be of struggles with the 
world, with man, with time, with pain, or with 
death, an indication of the spiritual ability which 
is thus called on, and as it were expected, to en- 
dure it ? Is it not a declaration from the Supreme 
Spirit, that we are fit to be entrusted with a service 
of high import ; that we have capacities which are 
equal to rough exercise; that we have a power 
within us which is strong enough to be put to some 
distress and conflict ? Let us rate ourselves as God 
has rated us — neither higher nor yet lower. There 
is nothing so diflicult, nothing so appalling, in the 
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whole compass of the world, and career of life, that 
it cannot be oyeiconie by man, putting his trust ia 
God. Strong is temptation, strong is trouble, strong 
is overshadowing night, with all the powers of 
darkness, but stronger is man, who, with patience 
Vid trust, can conquer them. And how would 
man know his strength, if it were not brought to 
the test? or the help and near presence of Crod, if 
he were not moved to find them in extremity ? In 
the midst of trial, then, the trial itself may be our 
comfort and glory. If we had not been valued, 
we had not been tried. If we had not been stitMig 
tp endure, we should not have been simunoned to 
the endurance. If we were never afflicted, we 
might fear that we were foigotten, or despised. But 
praise be to God, who has not foigotten us, but haa 
made our earthly sorrow the indication of his re- 
membrance, and the measure of our strength and 
worth. • 
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CONTENTMENT. 

I HAVB LEARNED, IN WHATSOEVEB STATE I AH, TBEBBWITH TO BE 
CONTENT. — Philipp. IV. 11. 

Blessed are they who have learned, and got by 
heart, the same lesson, and have become so wise 
and so happy as to be able to say with the apostle, 
We have learned, in whatsoever state we are, 
therewith to be content. 

The words', " in whatsoever state," are not to be 
taken, however, wholly without qualification. They 
were meant to include all the general and usual 
conditions of humanity, but not some which are 
uncommon and violent, nor others which are plainly 
incompatible with contentment. There are states 
and situations in which contentment would be 
either an impossible or improper attitude of the 
mind and affections. Extreme bodily torture, for 
instance, we may be able to b^ar with fortitude and 
21* 
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Steady endurance, but it would be absurd to say 
that we could be, or ought to be, contented under 
it. And so when stretched on the rack of mental 
anguish, we may be patient, resigned, firm, but 
certainly not contented. Nor should we be con- 
tented, even if we could be, in the society, or un- 
der any of the influences of wickedness and vice. 
As there is no peace, so also there is no content to 
the wicked, or in the neighborhood of the wicked. 
Each virtue has its particular and appropriate 
sphere of exercise and control. That of content- 
ment is wide, but not illimitable. It may be 
brought into action in the usual circumstances aiMl 
q,ppointments of our being, both prosperous and 
adverse ; and it was to these circumstances and 
appointments that St. Paul must be understood to 
have had reference, when he said, that in whatso- 
ever state he was, he had learned to be content. 
In the context he plainly limits the offices of this 
virtue, in the application of it which he was then 
making to his own concerns, to the conditions of 
abundance on the one hand, and of privation on the 
other ; declaring that in both he availed himself of 
its wonderful aid, and submitted himself to its 
righteous and gentle sway. " I know both how to 
be abased," says he, "and I know how to abound ; 
everywhere and in all things I am instructed both 
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to be full and to be hungry, both to at^ound and 
to suffer need." These are, in fact, the two main 
conditions with which the precepts of content are 
conversant ; and as they are conditions, under one 
or both of which we must pass our allotted time, 
either fixed in the one, or alternating from one to 
the other, it greatly concerns us to acquire that 
knowledge which shall put us at our ease in either. 
It lies not at our option or command, at least but 
partially, whether we shall abound or suffer need ; 
but it is ours to choose whether in abundance or 
need we shall be wise or ignorant, quiet or wretched, 
contented or dHbontented. 

And it is very true, though the truth is often 
overlooked, that contentment is an art to be learned, 
and a virtue to be carefully practised, in prosperous 
as well as adverse circumstances, in abundance as 
well as in need. Ethical writers and preachers 
have been apt to confine themselves, with too single 
an aim, to the inculcation of contentment on the 
poor. And yet it seems to m^ that there is per- 
haps equal c^portunity for inculcating its lessons 
on the rich. By attending to some of the causes 
of discontent and occasions for self-command, 
which arise in both the abqndant and needy con- 
dit^ns, we may be convinced that this is really the 
ease. 
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The rich and prosperous have occasion to learn 
contentment on account of their cares, their trials, 
and their temptations. 

They have many cares. Much gain and much 
treasure bring with them many demands on time 
and attention. Many assistants must be employed, 
many agents must be trusted, many dependents 
must be supported. Public objects solicit aid. 
Private petitioners apply for relief and patronage. 
Contributions and subscriptions at all seasons and 
for every purpose are called for, and sometimes 
almost compelled. Behold some of the burthens 
which press, and very properly too,*bn the strength 
of the wealthy. They must press somewhere, and 
where but on them ? 

Then there are the trials to which they are ex- 
posed, and to which they must necessarily be expos- 
ed, just as a mansion on the summit of a hill must 
be exposed to winds and storms and lightning. 
As they have many hopes abroad, they lay them- 
selves open to many disappointments. As they 
incur many risks, so they are apt to incur great 
losses — and a loss is a loss to a rich as well as to 
a poor man. Foreign changes, political movements 
affect them immediately. The winds and waves 
sport as freely and rudely with their argosief as 
with the skiffs of fishermen. The merest caprices 
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of custom and fashion not unfirequently affect, in 
a most serious manner, them and their operations. 
The miscalculation of a day, of an hour, may ruiQ 
for them the prospects of a year, of many yea:rs. 
The faithlessness of dishonest agents, the misfor- 
tunes of honest ones, the extravagance or ignorance 
of children or connexions, may strike deep wounds 
into their substance. With all their influence too, 
they are subject to much odium ; and brightly as 
the top of their tree may flourish, many unseen 
teeth may be enviously fretting within its trunk, or 
at its root. 

Besides their cares and trials, the rich have also 
their peculiar temptations. It is not often found, 
that with any given quantity of wealth, a person is 
willing to cease from his exertions to obtain more. 
He either goes on to obtain more, from the mere 
habit and practice of accumulation, without asking 
himself when or where he is to stop, or he persuades 
himself that he ought to have more, more for- his 
family, more for his influence, more for his tastes 
and pursuits, or more because his neighbor has 
more. With ample means already in his hands, 
he makes great efforts, and engages in extensive 
speculations. By-and-by, and perhaps without any 
particular fault or imprudence of his own, his plans 
are frustrated, his speculations fail, his wealth di9- 
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appears. If he had resisted the temptation of 
enormous and sudden gain, if he had been content 
with retaining that which he had, or with the grad- 
ual increase of it, he would, very likely, for it is 
hard to speak positively of such things in this 
uncertain world, have been spared the mournful 
reverse. But by being discontented with a great 
deal, and yielding to the temptation of gaining a 
great deal more, he lost all. 

It appears evident, then, from these and similar 
considerations, that contentment is a virtue to be 
exercised by the rich as well as by the poor. Being 
rich, they are bound by a bond which cannot be 
loosed, to undergo the cares, and undertake the 
responsibilities which are brought by riches ; and 
they must be diligent learners of contentment, in 
order to deal gracefully and manfully with these 
cares and responsibilities. They are to make up 
their minds to endure many things, which, if not 
rich, they would not be required to endure, and to 
do many things, which, if not rich, they would not 
be expected to do. They must not think it hard, 
that they should be exposed to the perils and 
troubles which are natural to their situation, but 
should be ready, along with its advantages, to take 
its other accompaniments and consequences, not so 
agreeable but as necessarily belonging to it. They 
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must not look to have the gratifications of ambition, 
without its toils and anxieties, nor the luxuries of 
power without its dangers, for that would be a lot 
beyond humanity ; but they must look, and closely 
too, that they prove themselves worthy of their for- 
tunes by the manner in which they entertain them. 
In short, the mind has need to be accommodated 
to a state of prosperity, as well as to a state of pri- 
vation. Dignity, peace and happiness will greatly 
depend on the measure of that accommodation. 
What is contentment but the accommodation of 
the mind and feeUngs to the exigencies, require- 
ments and contingencies of a condition, let that 
condition be high or low, public or private ? And 
if a person do not so accommodate himself to the 
essential terms of his condition, where lies the 
blame, with himself, or with Providence ? and where 
should there be a change, in his ways, or in the 
ways of Providence ? 

Now the question recurs, whether the rich do 
not need to learn contentment ? or (Jo they, together 
with their substance, gain or inherit the spirit of 
acquiescence in all the trouble which is connected 
with it, or may come from it ? Is it true, or is it 
not, that many of them are apt to regard the very 
conditions of their situation as imposed grievances ? 
Is it true, or is it not, that many esteem it a hard* 
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ship to be called on to contribute of their abun- 
dance to the reUef of the necessitous, the encour- 
agement of the deserving, the patronage of the arts, 
the advancement of the public prosperity, the sup- 
port of the public burthen ? Is it true, or is it not, 
that as soon as the tide of their fortunes begins to 
ebb and sink a little, they feel as if they were 
wronged, suffer their temper to become soured 
and, though they may still be rich, complain bitterly 
and fretfully of their poverty ? I ask not whether 
all do so, for I know that all do not ; but are not 
many in the predicament specified ? little imbued 
with the real and thoughtful spirit of content? 
uneasy in the station which they themselves have 
desired ? disturbed and angry, not indeed with their 
riches, but with the duties and dangers of riches ? 
And is not such manifestation of discontent less 
excusable in them than in the poor ? inasmuch as 
the condition of wealth is one of their own desire 
and choice, while the condition of poverty is, most 
generally at least, one of simple necessity, undo- 
sired and unchosen. 

But the poor should also be contented, for it is 
also their duty and for their interest to be so. By 
the poor, I mean at present not so much those who 
are dependent on almsgiving, as those who, though 
able, are but just able to support themselves and 
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their families, and, in order to do that, are obliged 
to practise the most rigid economy, and to submit, 
whether they practise it or not, to many privations. 
With such a state, those who are placed in it arc 
very apt to be discontented ; and the causes of 
their discontent, being more palpable and open to 
view than those which belong to the other condi* 
tion, are more frequently brought into notice. 
Especially when they are tempted, which is every 
day, to enter upon that dangerous process of com- 
parison, which yet they cannot carry through, and 
to see the external comfort and magnificence, 
which is about all they do see, of their rich neigh- 
bor, in juxtaposition with their own bareness, they 
repine and are envious. 

Various considerations have been proposed toi 
enforce the duty of contentment on these. Most 
of them are sound, and, if properly weighed by 
those to whom they are addressed, cannot fail of 
good effect. But one of the most common of them 
appears to me, though not wholly without power, yet 
very defective. It is that which is founded on the 
cares of the wealthy. The poor man is exhorted 
jiot to envy the rich man, but to be contented in 
his own state, because he is exempted from the 
anxieties which wait in crowds on the rich man, 
and is secure from the perils which encompass him. 

VOL. II. 32 
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The influence of this consideration must of course 
be very partial, as it can only operate on that man 
who has no inclination to incur such troubles and 
responsibilities as are set before him. Another will 
reply, " Let me be rich, only let me be rich, and I 
will undertake all the cares you speak of^ and 
would, were they ten times heavier than you make 
them. Give me the wealth, the importance, the 
luxury, as I behdd them, and I will take those 
hazards as they come." To such a man the con- 
sideration of heavier care is of no avail. He sets it 
altogether aside. Another objection to it, is, that 
it holds not an elevated moral tone. It is rather 
an appeal to fear and indolence than to virtue and 
good afiections. It portrays cares as terrors, and 
hides from sight the family likeness which they bear 
to duties. It dissuades from the occupation of a 
condition, on the ground that energy, and activity, 
and preparation, and firmness, are required in that 
condition. It must peld to that better philosophy 
which considers care as attendant on every state in 
due degree. It hardly comports with the example 
of the apostle, which admonishes us, in whatsoever 
state we are, therewith to be content ; for cares 
are the very things which in every state put con- 
tentment in exercise. 

But let the man who is dissatisfied with his con- 
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dition, look up at once to the Great First Cause. 
Let him consider the great system of variety and 
gradation according to which the affairs and states 
of mortals, and indeed the whole coarse of the uni- 
verse, are ordered. The innumerable ranks of cre- 
ated things are all disposed in a long-ascending 
series, commencing in depths which our eye-sight 
cannot sound, and ever rising up to heights to 
which our imagination cannot soar. Vegetables and 
animals, bodies and minds, conditions and capaci- 
ties, men and stars, differ from one another in glory. 
This is the ordination of Providence, this is the law 
of God, these are the terms on which we have our 
being. It is the part of a wise man, not to say a 
religious one, to submit to these terms without 
gainsaying or repining, and without despising the 
^ory which is less, or envying the glory which is 
greater than his own. I do not mean to say that 
any human being is unalterably fixed by his Creator 
in any definite outward condition. Every one is 
free, unless controlled by conventional constraints, 
to change his condition if he can ; to rise fi'om 
poverty to wealth, or from one rank to another, if 
he does this, or attempts to do It, in a proper 
spirit. And what is this proper spirit ? The spirit 
of contentment. He may think a change of con- 
dition desirable, and use all honorable means to 
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effect it, and yet be contented while in the condi- 
tion which he occupies. There is no contradiction 
here. He may be well contented in any state jn 
which he may be, and yet be ready to improve it, 
or step out of it ; and if he be not thus contented 
in one state, he never will be happy in that Or any 
other, let him change as often as he may. If he is 
in a state of poverty, he may be cheerful, equal and 
amiable in his temper and behavior, sensible of all 
the conveniences, and submitting with a good 
grace to all the inconveniences of his lot, envying 
no one, disturbing no one, and yet be steadily pur- 
suing a course of industry and frugaUty, with the 
intention of acquiring thereby competence or wealth, 
and with the knowledge that in the usual order of 
events, it will procure for him competence or 
wealth. The rational and placid principle of con- 
tentment; may be . at all times in operation within 
him, bending him to the order and necessity of life 
with a gentle power, and making him calm and 
humble in his original condition, and in every 
better one to which he may attain. 

Again, to learn virtue is certainly to learn con- 
tentment ; for the virtuous man will perceive how 
true it is that the best and most permanent happi- 
ness does not depend on outward condition, but is 
superior to it, because its essence is virtue. He 
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will perceive that felicity is " not a chahce but a 
choice," and that evil is " the daughter of sin and 
the divine anger, not of fortune and fiuicy." Hie 
will feel this truth by watching his own breast, he 
will find it out by watching the courses of others. 
And confident of this for himself, he need not be 
unreasonably anxious for his children, when he 
conteniplates their prospects in connexion with 
their morals ; for if there is any general truth which 
from all experience may be predicated of the gen- 
eration which is to come after us, it is, that the 
virtuous children of the poor will be more import- 
ant members of society, and universally esteemed 
so, than the vicious children of the rich. 

But why do I delay approaching the argument 
of gratitude, so cogent in every generous breadt ? 
Let any one who feels discontent creeping over 
him, shake it off at once by rousing up this noble 
sentiment .of gratitude. ~Is it not a graceless habit 
which we are prone to contract, of straining our 
eyes at the dark portions of our condition, and 
blinding them to those which are bright arid fair ? 
Graceless and sinful the habit certainly is, though 
some with a strange perversity regard it even as reli- 
gious. Why can we not in every state think more 
gratefully of what we have, and less c6vetously of 
what we have not, and less repiningly and enviously 
22* 
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of what we cannot have ? Why can we not turn 
our attention from what is irretrievably taken away, 
and fix it more thankfully upon what is left ? Why 
should we not reflect every day, and till our hearts 
swell, on the privileges and mercies with which our 
heavenly Father supplies us in all the usual condi- 
tions of life ? The smiles of his countenance will 
enlighten ours, however low we may be, if we will 
but look up to receive their Hght. The deepest 
and most secluded valley enjoys its hours of sun- 
shine, and in the night its own " patch of stars," 
and in the morning its glit terin g dews. Many 
blessings we have, and many possessions, all of us, 
which, if we do not throw them away, no earthly 
force can take away. Not all the changes of life, 
liot all the rage or folly of man, can take from us 
one promise of God, nor on^ hope of heaven. They 
eannot deprive us of faith in Christ, nor charity 
for our brethren, nor a clean heart and a right 
spirit. Nature and all her kindness, time, grace, 
redemption, and many a temporal and bodily en- 
joyment beside, these are left to us all. 

Why then are we not more contented, more 
thankful ? I know of no other answer than simply 
that we do not try to be so, or do not try as we 
ought — do not use our minds for the purposes for 
which they were inspired into us, for reflection, 
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meditation, t^ommunion with the Infinite Spirit of 
truth and love. Nature speaks — and we do not 
listen. Events pass — and we suffer their wisdom 
to pass with them. Joy comes — and we are mad. 
Sorrow comes — and we are mad again, only with 
a different madness. Few sit down at the due 
seasons, and with the calmness of immortal spirits, 
look into the depths of time gone, and time to 
come. 

We must think more — more of life, more of its 
ends, more of death, more of what follows death ; 
and we shall be more contented, happier, better 
satisfied with our condition in this life, better pre- 
pared for the life revealed. 
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AlffD TIIE SERVANT OF THE LOAD MUST NOT STRIVE ; BUT BE GEN- 
TLE UNTO ALL MSN, APT TO TEACH, PATIBNT| IN MEEKNESS 
INSTRUCTING THOSE THAT OPPOSE THEMSELVES. — 2 TilDOthy, 

II. 24, 25. 

The temper and deportment recommended by St. 
Paul in the text, to those who undertake to serve 
God in the instruction of man, or in advancing any 
reformation, approve themselves to our sober judg- 
ment as best suited to the work in view, and alone 
conformable to the example and precepts of our 
blessed Saviour. But then we look back upon the 
history of the church, which is in great part a his- 
tory of ignorance and instruction, of corruptions 
and reformations, and we find that among the 
most prominent of the servants of the Lord, among 
the most remarkable leaders in religious progress, 
were those, who, though apt to teach, were also 
very apt to strive, and so far from being patterns 
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of gentleness, patience and meekness, were rather 
remarkable for qualities of an opposite description, 
for rudeness, for hastiness, and for intemperance 
of language and action. We ask, whether, con- 
sidering the task which these men assumed, the 
obstacles which they were obliged to contend 
with, and the success which rewarded their efforts, 
they were not, after all, the right kind of men 
for the work and for the time; whether their 
severe and even martial characteristics were not 
necessary to the accomplishment of their purpose ; 
and whether a different kind of men, of more 
peaceful sentiments, and moderate designs and 
measures, would have made any head at all against 
the torrent of sin and error which they might en- 
deavor to stem. We think of Luther, of Calvin, 
of Knox — fiery, arbitrary, and often abusive men. 
But wer6 they more so than they ought to have 
been ? Had they been less so, would those eman- 
cipations have been effected, which they, by their 
hard stru^les and desperate encounters, brought 
about for their brethren and for posterity ? Here 
is the Gospel rule on the one side, and here, on the 
other, are these impressive facts. Now, in view 
of these fects, must not the Gospel rule admit of 
exception and modification ? Perhaps we are in- 
clined to come to the conclusion that it must ; and 
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that the cause of truth and reform often requires 
something stronger than gentleness and patience to 
promote it ; and that though peace and charity and 
moderation should be lEitrictly observed on all ordi- 
nary seasons and occasions, yet there are seasons 
and occasions, of the highest interest to humanity, 
when they must give place for a while to a more 
rough and uncompromising spirit, which is abso- 
lutely needful to the best results. 

If this has at any time been my opinion, longer 
reflection has induced me to renounce it ; and I 
am now convinced that truth never requires the 
sacrifice of love, that wrath and violence are never 
necessary to reforms, that the cause of Christianity 
is never really advanced by the operations of an 
unchristian spirit. I have no doubt, that there are 
some occasions which especially call for the ener- 
getic class of virtues, fcH*^ the daring and enduring 
qualities, for bold resolve, and unbending firmness, 
and undaunted courage, and prompt decision ; but 
on the other hand I have no doubt that these are 
always consistent with gentleness, patience and 
meekness, which should never, on any account, be 
outraged ; and that a domineering, unconciliating 
temper, ready to give and take offence, and willing 
to make no concession, are always under condem- 
nation by the Christian law, and never can do any 
good. 
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Do I then undertake to say, that what we hav6 
been accustomed to call reformations, are not re* 
formations, and that the leaders of them do not 
deserve the name of reformers, ^hich has so long 
been awarded them ? I say no such thing. But I 
do venture to affirm, that these reformations would 
have been attended with less suffering and evil, and 
would have been more extensive than they were, 
if the reformers had manifested more of the Christ- 
ian spirit than they did. I firmly beUeve that the 
good influences of the protestant movement would 
have. reached other countries beside those which 
actually came under them, and that in those latter 
countries, much misery and bloodshed would have 
been spared, had there been less rancor and intol- 
erance on the part of the protestant movers. 

I would attribute the success of those reformers 
whom I have already named, such as it was, and it 
surely was great, not to their faiUngs but to their 
excellences, not to their vices but their virtues. 
They possessed in great perfection the energetic 
virtues ; they were faithful, firm, and persevering. 
Through the force of these virtues, and the force of 
truth, they succeeded as they did. Their bitterness, 
their fierceness, did not promote, but on the con* 
trary impeded the progress of the truths for which 
they contended. Their arrogance roused contradio- 
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tion ; their want of moderation alienated many of 
sober mind, who would otherwise have joined them ; 
their scornfuliiess provoked hostility, and kept burn- 
ing the devastating flame of war, which burnt up 
much that was good and fair. Doubtless they 
produced more excitement, and a louder partisan- 
ship than they would have done by a more tem- 
perate course ; but the true cause of reform, the 
cause of righteousness and peace, suffered in the 
barbarous turmcnl. Because we perceive that a 
certain degree of success has been accompanied 
by violence, we must not at once conclude that it 
was effected by that violence. The success of a 
really good cause is always effected by something 
better than violence, something wiser than incon- 
siderate rashness. The violence and the rashness 
may accompany reform, and, by being prominent, 
may appear to cause it ; but it is an error of judg- 
ment, a defect of vision, to suppose that they do 
cause it. A Christian reform canhot be caused^ 
or aided, by a spirit which the law of Christ' ex- 
pressly and utterly condemns. The real causes 
which bring it about are of another character. 
There is, in the first place, the obviousness of the 
corruptions which the reformer would abolish, and 
which the pure and honest portion of society, 
when their eyes are opened, will unite in abolish- 
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ing. There is, in the second place, the equal 
obviousness of «ome good, which the reformer dis- 
tinctly presents as an . end, and which the well- 
disposed will assist him to establish. There is, in 
the third place, the real virtue which the reformer 
manifests in the exhibition and accomplishment of 
his purpose. In the fourth place, there is the vast 
amount of noble enthusiasm which is excited by 
the prospect of enormous corruptions on the one 
hand, and of great improvements and blessings on 
the other, and which enlists itself on the reform- 
er'fe side. And, to go no further in the enumera- 
tion, there is the' help of God, which is always 
bestowed upon those who, with whatever imper- 
fections, are laboring to accomplish a high and 
worthy object. These are the causes which hdve 
favored and advanced reformations, and which 
have counteracted and kept in check, and healed 
up the rudeness, the extravagance, the uncharita- 
bleness, which, of themselves, cannot favor and 
advance a proper reformation, but only do it 
injury. It is not by these latter, but against and 
in spite of them, that success in a good cause is 
obtained. 

While, therefore, we are thankful for such re- 
formations in the church as have been effected, 

and are grateful to the men who were mainly 

VOL. II. 23 
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instrumental in effecting them, let us not ascribe 
them to the operation of passions and errors which 
cannot be regarded with approbation by the sob^ 
and temperate mind, and cannot be harmonized 
with the spirit and requisitions of Christianity. 
Let us be grateful to the old reformers, not for 
their rudeness, but for their courage ; not for their 
evil speaking, but for their bold declarations of 
truth ; not for their obstinacy in refusing accom- 
modation, but for their constancy in maintaining 
the right We are fully authorized to believe that 
if Luther and Calvin had been of a gentler and 
more patient spirit, and had in moi'e ^neekness 
instructed those that opposed themselves, the real 
principles of reformation would have been intro- 
duced where they have been shut out and anathe- 
matized, and that the whole Christian world would 
have gone on, with a much more equable advance 
thati it has, in the holy career of religion and 
righteousness. Or, if we have no clear right to 
assume what would) have been, under a set of dr* 
cumstances which never existed, we cannot be 
mistaken in the fact, that the warlike characters of 
those two chief reformers, have always made one 
of the great arguments of the Roman Cathohcs 
against the protest^nt faith, whenever they could 
bring the ' controversy upon this ground. That 
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Luther and Calvin were often guilty of outrageous 
excesses of language and proceeding, does not, 
indeed, prove anything against the holy cause of re- 
ligious freedom which they maintained, or in favor 
of the ecclesiastical abuses which they opposed ; 
but it proves that they did not fitly understand nor 
thoroughly fulfil their sacred tnissibn. Their vio- 
lence, of whatever advantage it may be supposed 
to have been to them at the time, has assuredly 
been turned against them ever since ; has furnished 
a popular plea to their opponents ; and has dimin- 
ished the veneration with which their spiritual 
children have regarded them ; — has been, in short, 
no small obstacle in the way of protestant reform. 
Such being the case now, it may well be doubted, 
whether this violence was not at first, precisely 
what its effect has been ever afterwards, bad and 
prejudicial. 

In connexion with the names of Luther and Cal- 
vin, I mentioned the name of Knox. To him be- 
longs the same praise of zeal,^ piety, courage, stead- 
fastness, and the same condemnation of dogmatism, 
virulence and extravagance. That these latter qual- 
ities were altogether unnecessary to the work which 
he took in hand, as well as hurtful to the great and 
universsd work of truth and peace, I have no hesi- 
tation in believing and affirming ; especially when 
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I find that my opinion is suppcwted by an authority, 
which, on such a subject, is entitled to more than 
common weight. "I know," says the reformer 
John Wesley, speaking of the reformer John Knox, 
and of that fierce and barbarous spirit of his follow- 
ers, which demolished the finest architecture of 
Scotland, ^' I know it is commonly said, the work 
to be done needed such a spirit. Not so ;, the work 
of God does not, cannot need the work of the 
devil to forward it. And a calm, even spirit goes 
through rough work far better than a furious one. 
Although, therefore, God did use, at the time of 
the Reformation, sour,, overbearing, passionate 
men, yet he did not use them because they were 
such, but notwithstanding they were so. And 
there is no doubt he w6uld have used them much 
more, had they been of a humbler and milder 
spirit." 

So thought and spoke the Apostle of the Method- 
ist reformation ; and as he thought and spoke, so 
he acted. His own conduct as a teacher and re- 
former, was truly apostolic, after the primitive and 
Christian model, and is a standing refutation of the 
idea that a m&n who would effect a moral revolution 
in his age, must needs be harsh, and stormy, and 
abusive. He was resolute, and he was persevering, 
and he possessed great powers of generalship ; but 
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was mild, and he was patient ; he never returned 
railing for railing, nor repelled violence with vio- 
lence. In the early part of his career, it is true 
that he was incUned to be hasty in his judgments, 
and extravagant in his denunciations. But time 
cured him of this defect. Experience^ and the 
spirit of truth and love, while they strengthened 
him in his task, making him every day more firm 
and more completely furnished, also made him 
more deliberate in his movements, and more mode- 
rate in his language. A characteristic, though slight 
example of this improvement, occurs in one of his 
Sermons, entitled " The more excellent Way," He 
is speaking of the habit of late and early rising ; 
and, having described those who indulge themselves 
long in bed, he continues thus. " I do not say 
now, (as I should have been very apt to do fifty 
years ago) that all who indulge themselves in this 
manner are in the way to hell. But neither can I 
say they are in the way to heaven, denying them- 
selves, and taking up their cross daily. Sure I am, 
there is a niore excellent way to promote health 
both of body and mind." How much wisdom, and 
how much humihty are denoted by this little pas- 
sage. How much wisdom in the change itself, 
from fanatical exaggeration to simple truth, and 
how much humility in confessing that the change 
23» 
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was needed. Apd precisely such a change is need- 
ed for all those who are ready to condemn to the 
bottomless pit, or to the reprobation of the world, 
those who do not comply with their own views, and 
hve according to their dictation. 

Instances, in sufficient number, might be men- 
tioned, beside that of Wesley, of men who, charg- 
ed with an important message, and meeting with 
rude and cruel opposition in delivering it, have still 
delivered it with a kind and loving, and withal a 
steady voice, and who have been heard and obeyed 
at last, when opposcrs grew ashamed of their oWn 
ferocity, and sank into quietness from the want of 
exasperation. But if there were no such instances, 
I see not what is to forbid our pointing to the Great 
Redeemer^ and requiring that all who work in his 
name should work with his spirit ; and moreover 
asserting that whatever contradictions of this spirit 
are manifestecj by them, are to be counted, not 
among their excellences, nor among qualities which 
are necessary to their success, but among their de- 
fects, and defects which their cause, if a Christian 
cause, might easily have spared. This is not de- 
tracting from the merits of the old Reformers. Their 
merits are allowed, with thankfulness and admira- 
' tion. But it is separating their merits from their 
faiUngs, and pleading that the one may not be con- 
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founded with the other. Careful as we should be 
of the merits of the reformers, we should be still 
more so of the merits of Christianity, which is yet 
older than the reformers, and more deserving than 
they. And do we not detract from these merits, 
as soon as we. grant that something else, and some- 
thing far different, is necessary to advance the 
truth? 

We may not complain of the Reformation, as if 
we had a right to be dissatisfied with it ; we may 
not complain of the Reformers, as if they were 
nothing, because they were not altogether perfect 
according to the standard of Christ. But neither 
may we call imperfection by any other name than 
imperfection ; nor allow anything to be necessary 
or adv^togeous to reformation, which is not al- 
lowed by the standard of Christ, nor justify any- 
thing by the example of any men of any time, 
which that standard expressly condemns. Else 
why do we pray that the same mind may be in us 
which was in Christ Jesus ? — and why are we told 
and assured that the Spirit which was shed upon 
his disciples and which led them into all truth, was 
a spirit of holiness and peace ? — and why did St. 
Paul counsel those who would serve their crucified 
Master, to be ever mindful of that spirit, in all 
patience and meekness and long-suffering ? I con- 
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fess that I caimot resolve these questions, without 
settling down fiimly on the principle, that the 
spirit of the Gospel is love, and the performance 
of the Jaw is love, and that all which is not charita- 
ble is not Christian. 



SERMON XLIX. 



JUSTIFICATION OF THE UNGODLY. 

BUT TO HIM THAT WuBKETH KOT, BUT BELIEVETH ON HIM THAT 
JUSTIFrETH THE UNGODLY, HIS FAITH IS COUNTED FOB BIGUT- 

BousNEss. — Rum. IV. 5. 

If a cotemporary of St. Paul, and a fellow apostle, 
having the same gospel to preach, and the same 
language in which to preach it, could say of bis 
Epistles that there are in them some things which 
are hard to be understood, it is not to be wondered 
at, that in later times there have been many things 
in those Epistles altogether misunderstood. No 
portions have been more perverted than those which 
have expressed the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, and the kindred doctrine of imputed right- 
eousness. The meaning which has been affixed 
to those passages, and the turn which has been 
given to those doctrines, have been of a character, 
in some hands, subversive of the plainest principles 
of reason, and not only that, but of the sacred 
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foundations of virtue. To guard the candid mind 
against the influence of such perversions it is suffi- 
cient in general to know, that St. James, who 
preached the same gospel which was delivered to 
St. Paul, has in the clearest possible manner set 
forth the importance and value of the moral law, 
and of good works ; and, moreover, that St. Paul 
himself has in some of tlie most forcible and beau- 
tiful portions of his own epistles, most unambigu- 
ously done the same. Any fair-minded man, in 
the free exercise of his discerning powers, will per- 
ceive, from these premises, that if one apostle had 
really and in set'terms contradicted another apostle, 
and if that other apostle had really, and in set terms, 
and constantly, contradicted himself, the infant 
church would have been torn ^isunder by all this 
contradiction ; and he will therefore conclude that 
there could have been no real contradiction in the 
case. 

' This is the fair conclusion. It is however only 
a general conclusion. The dark passages still 
remain dark, and it will be satisfactory and profit- 
able to us, though not absolutely necessary to oor 
establishment in the great principles of rdigious 
truth, and Christian doctrine, that a light should 
be thrown into these passages, to make them plain. 
The Ught which is shed upon one of them, will be 
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reflected in some d^ree upon others. Every elu- 
cidated .text increases the comfort and ease with 
which we read the whole of that volume which is 
able to make us wise unto salvation. It is also no 
more than just to St. Paul, or any writer, who has 
labofed w^U for our improvement, that we should 
not leave him withoOt meaning, or with a poor and 
inconsistent meaning, when we can fairly discover 
one which does justice to his character and his 
cause. 

The text which I have chosen for our present 
consideration^ is one of a class which seem to 
make God the rewarder of mere beUef without 
regard to conduct, and which seem to hold virtue 
as not only next to nothing, but even worse than 
nothing, not Only as of no advantage to a man, 
but of positive disadvantage to him. It b one of 
a class of tej(ts which have been apt to trouble the 
seriously disposed^ to furnish aliment to the scoffer, 
and in which ^he fanatical take peculiar satisfaction 
and delight. The first sound of the words is, 
indeed, sufficiently startling to a plain mind. <^ To 
him that^worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness." What ! Is it then the idle or the 
vicious person, he that does nothing. or nothing 
that is good, and merely has fitith or belief, who ifif 
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to be accounted worthy, and treated as ri^teous ? 
And is God a being who is properly characterized 
as the justifier, not of the godly but of the ungodly, 
not of those who serve him, but of those who serve 
him not ? Is he who " worketh not," the favorite . 
of the Supreme Being, fronr the single circum- 
stance that he believes on him, and believes on 
him, too, as on '< him that justifieth the. ungodly ? " 
How can such a proposition be true ? How can 
such a description of the Almighty be true? — 
They are not true. Let us not be troubled. Stated 
thus barely they are not true; and a moment's 
examination of the- words will show that the apostle 
never expressed, and never entertained, the senti- 
ments which at first sight they appear to exhibit 

In the first place, the very expression, ^^ his faith 
19 counted for righteousness,'' intimates that right- 
eousness is essentially worthy and acceptable. If 
faith is received in the stead of righteousness, then 
surely righteousness is of as much value, at least, 
as that which is accepted in its place. If righteous- 
ness be, as is here supposed, the debt which man 
owes to God, and it pleases God, in consideration 
of man's failiire, in certain cases, to discharge that 
del)t, to take his faith as an equivalent, it is clear 
that righteousness, the debt, is even of more value, 
than faith, whicK is taken, in kindness and pity, as 
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an equivalent. If it be objected, that the righteous- 
ness which (xod requires, cannot in any case be 
rendered by man, and that man's righteousness is 
all as filthy rags, and can therefore be worth 
nothing, falling altogether short of the perfect 
righteousness which is due to the Almighty, and 
of which faith is the equivalent ; the objection is 
aside from the point before us, and belongs to 
another question. It might indeed be answered, 
that it is hard to believe that God would require a 
righteousness of man, which it is utterly out of 
man's power to render, even with divine assist* 
ance ; and that all true righteousness must be of 
value in the sight of God, or else there is no dif- 
ference between righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, no distinction between virtue and vice ; and 
further, that the righteousness which is as filthy 
rags, must be a presumptuous show of righteous- 
ness, such as the self-righteous are apt to manifest 
and trust in, and not righteousness itself, which is 
always clean and acceptable with God. But the 
objection is, in fact, irrelevant to the point in 
hand, which was to show, that it could not be the 
purpose of the text to disparage righteousness, be- 
cause it speaks of faith as being " counted " or 
accepted, as a substitute for righteousness, which 
is in this way exalted, rather than disparaged. 
VOL. n. 24 
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And a clue is here put into our hands, by follow- 
ing which, with the context to aid us, we shall no 
doubt be guided to a satisfactory interpretation, 
and a clear result. 

'^ His faith is counted for righteousness ;" that 
is, is accepted instead of the obedience which is 
and must be essentially good and acceptable. But 
what obedience, what righteousness ? The right- 
eousness which is now, or which is to be, or which 
ought to have been? The righteousness, cer- 
tainly, which ought to have been ; which is due ; 
which is not paid. He who " worketh not," or 
rather, to suit the rest of the passage, he who hath 
not worked, owes long arrears of righteousness ; 
he has been a sinful man ; he is a debtor to a 
large amount. But when he turns away from sin, 
and believes heartily and truly on God, — God 
who is merciful to the repentant sinner, who justi- 
fies, or treats as just, the ungodly person who 
seeks him, — then his faith, which is a pledge and 
promise, and ground of future righteousness, is 
graciously counted or credited to him for those 
long arrears, and the debt remains no more against 
him. "By grace are we saved through faith." 
The single consideration, then, that it is past 
righteousness which is intended in the text, lights 
it up at once with a holy, and cheering, and satis- 
fying light. 
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And that this consideration is introduced, not 
only allowably but necessarily, appears from the 
context. The passages which follow the text, ab- 
solutely require its introduction, and oblige us to 
understand by the righteousness which is dispensed 
with on account of faith, past and not subsequent 
righteousness. Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the m^, unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works, saying, ^' Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins 
are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin." To ^^ impute right- 
eousness without works," is evidently synonymobs 
with forgiveness of 9in ; it is to treat one who has 
not worked as if he had worked ; to blot out his 
iniquities, remembering them no more against him, 
and accept him as freely, as tenderly, as if he had 
been righteoiis ; his past unrighteousness being no 
bar to his acceptance. This is to impute right- 
eousness without works. But then there is a con- 
dition to this imputation of righteousness, and for- 
giveness of sin ; and the condition is faith ; true 
and lively faith, which, working by love, produces 
henceforth the fruits of righteousness. So you 
see, that the imputation of righteousness without 
works, or the non-imputation of sin, is by no 
means a dispensation from future righteousness, 
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but exactly the contrary ; because it is granted on 
the condition of that real faith, which operates to 
turn a man from his iniquities, and place him in 
the way of righteousness for all time to come. 
This is reasonable, this is scriptural, this is true ; 
in full consent with other scripture and other 
truth. This is the Gospel ; glad tidings, and holy 
tidings. The repentant sinner, turning to Grod, 
and believing on him, is comforted by pardoning 
grace ; but at the same time the law and character 
of righteousness are guarded with a holy jealousy. 
Let us now read the text again, with such words 
of interpretation as are required by the foregoing 
conclusions. ^' To him who hitherto hath not 
worked the works of righteousness, but now tum- 
eth, and believeth on him that receiveth the un- 
godly man who repenteth even as if he were and 
had been just, his faith is counted the righteous- 
ness in which he has been lacking." This is the 
doctrine of the New Testament ; the doctrine of 
St. James, as well as of St. Paul ; the doctrine of 
our Saviour, and of his most touching parable of 
the prodigal son ; and is the doctrine not only of 
the New Testament, but of the Old. However 
differently it may sound at first, the doctrine of the 
text is precisely the same with the often-quoted 
doctrine of the prophet Ezekiel ; " If the wicked 
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will turn from all his sins that he hath committed, 
and keep all my statutes, and do that which is 
lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not 
die. All his transgressions that he hath committed, 
they shall not be mentioned unto him ; in his right- 
eousness that he hath done he shall live." And it 
is faith in God which urges his return, and fixes his 
reformation ; a practical faith in a pardoning and 
righteous God ; a faith 'which manifests itself by 
works, and is a moving and a mighty cause of 
works. The revelation by Jesus Christ renders 
faith more powerful, more effectual, more universal. 
Faith in Jesus Christ is an enlarged, fortified, ex- 
alted, and tenfold affectionate faith in God his 
Father. Abraham, before he knew and believed 
in God, was not the righteous man that he was 
after he believed in him ; and his faith was counted 
to him for righteousness; his ^ past sins were for- 
given. Since Jesus came and died, there is a 
louder call to repentance, and a stronger array of 
motives, and a more general justification. A sin- 
cere and earnest faith in his teachings and charac- 
ter, in his death and resurrection, in his mediation 
and intercession, will move, if anything can move, 
the heart to love and gratitude, and the life to duty. 
And the heart being thus moved to love and grati- 
tude, and the life to duty, past sin is forgiven, the 
34* 
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ungodly is justified, and faith is counted for right- 
eousness ; — not, surely, because this powerfully 
moving faith dispenses with righteousness, or is 
above righteousness, but because it moves to it and 
secures it. Under a different and more advanced 
dispensation, it is yet the same justification, and 
the same imputation to us as to Abraham. Sin is 
forgiven, righteousness is imputed, through feith. 
" Now it was not written for his sake alone," says 
the apostle in this same chapter, " that it was im- 
puted to him ; but for us also, to whom it shall be 
imputed, if we believe on him that raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead ; who was delivered for 
our offences, and was raised again (or our justifi- 
cation. Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

There is but one doctrine in the Bible, my friends, 
concerning faith and works, justification, imputa- 
tion, redemption. It is the doctrine which has just 
been propounded ; the doctrine that faith in God 
and in Christ, a sincere and not a pretended, a 
lively and not a formal faith, a faith working by 
love, and producing good works abundantly, justi- 
fies the sinner in the sight of God, insures the par- 
don of God for his past offences, which are now 
blotted out, and remembered no more against him. 
It is of no use, it is not here in place, to ask, Shall 
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a notorious sinner, even after a true and practical 
repentance through faith, be received to as high a 
standing as that man occupies who has always 
governed his conduct by love to God and faith in 
Christ. There is no question here concerning pre- 
cedence, and the truly righteous man, however 
long he has been righteous, will not be forward to 
start such a question, or to be troubled with jealousy 
of his more lately accepted brother. The great 
doctrine is, that the sinner who really turns to God, 
with a contrite heart, and humble faith, shall be 
saved. His past $ins are remitted, they are not an 
insurmountable obstacle to his acceptance, there is 
no anger, no revenge brooding over them. His 
present faith is counted to him for past righteousness, 
for it is a security and bond for future righteousness, 
and he may throw himself unimpeded into the arms 
of his heavenly Father and bis gracious Redeemer* 
Strong, highly figurative, intense language is used 
frequently, and ought to be used, to express this 
doctrine ; but in every modification of phrase, it is 
essentially the same doctrine which is expressed. 
Whether it is said that the blood of Christ cleans- 
eth from all sin, or that our robes are washed white 
in the blood of the Lamb, or that we are recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his Son, it is all 
the same. And it is the same, too, with the mean- 
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ing of the prophet, when he says, that the wicked 
man who turns away from his wickedness, shall 
save his soul alive. Faith in Christ is powerful to 
move the ^ner to righteousness, and to justify and 
save him. ;r but let all men be well assured that un- 
less it vk a faith which moves to righteousness, it is 
utterly vain and powerless, it cannot justify, it can* 
not save him. 



SERMON L. 



THE RESURRECTION OP LIFE AND OF 
DAMNATION. 

THE HOUB IS COMING, IN THE WHICH ALL. THAT ABE IN THE GBAVE8 
SHALL HEAB HIS VOICE, AND SHALL COME FOBTH ; TUET THAT 
HAVE DONE GOOD, UNTO THE BESUBBECTION OF LIFE ; AND THET 
THAT HAVE DONE EVIL, UNTO THE BE8UBESCTI0N OF DAMNA« 

TioN. — John V. 28, 29. 

The voice which uttered these words, was the 
same voice which the dead shall hear, the voice of 
Jesus Christ, the appointed Redeemer and Judge 
of men. He was then redeeming, and is now in- 
terceding ; he was then on earth, and is now in 
heaven. By no other hps were such words ever 
pronounced. They are indeed spoken with au- 
thority. They contain the sentence of life and 
death, from him who raised the dead to life, and • 
who was himself raised from the dead to sit on the 
throne of his Father. They are so direct and 
plain, that they call for no explanation ; they are 
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80 solemn, even awful, that any attempt to add to 
their weight, and give them more emphasis, would 
be presumptuous. But it will be profitable to 
pause and dwell upon them, and impress their 
meaning on our hearts by serious contemplation. 

^^ The hour is coming." Inevitable as the hour 
of death, the hour is coming of resurrection and 
judgment. When it shall come, is not specified, 
is not known. Human curiosity is not gratified on 
this point. And what would it benefit a mortal 
man, who knows that he must come forth from the 
grave and be judged, to be informed of the precise 
hour of this resurrection and judgment ; or in what 
way could it practically afiect him ? It is enough 
that the hour is coming with the certainty of 
approaching time. No art, or device, or power, 
can delay it or bring it nearer; and whether we 
think of it, or forget it, or slight it, its pace is in no 
wise altered, its arrival is neither retarded nor has- 
tened. We may be immersed in business, we may 
be plunged in pleasure, so deep that our sense 
shall be drowned to any consideration but of busi- 
ness or pleasure ; we may be frittering our days 
away to useless shreds in alternate amusement and 
listlessness ; we may be contriving plans of unlaw- 
ful gain, or some other wickedness, as intently and 
eagerly as if it were the great purpose of our life to 
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sin and be wicked ; — and all the while that hour 
is coming, whether we are engaged in duty or dis- 
obedience, constantly nearer and nearer. 

<^ In the which all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth." No human being 
is excepted. All that are in the graves, all the 
dead, everywhere, of all time, shall hear the voice 
of the Son of Man, and shall come forth. Great- 
ness shall not exempt the great, and obscurity shall 
not conceal the mean and lowly. All shall hear 
that voice, and all shall obey it ; the king as hum- 
bly and as quickly as the peasant or the beggar. 
All graves shall be searched and opened ; and there 
are many more than have been prepared by man 
for man, by the dying for the dead. How often 
are they provided by the occasion of the death, and 
the consenting elements! How many graves are 
at the bottom of the sea ; and how many are afar 
off in still deserts, as pathless as the sea, where the 
floating sand is the only winding sheet ! But in 
depths which have never been sounded that voice 
shall be heard ; and it shall be heard throughout 
the expanse of the solitary wilderness. It shall 
pierce through the turf which is piled over poor 
nien in churchyards ; and with equal ease through 
the stone and bronze of prouder monuments. It 
shall cleave a passage for itself into the most secret 
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and unexplored chambers of the massy pyramids^ 
and be listened to by the submissive Pharac^is. It 
shall startle the sleep of subterranean cemeteries, 
and the ashes of the ancient dead shall be warmed 
with a new fire in their urns. 

But do you say, that after due investigation you 
have adopted the opinion, that there is no interme- 
diate state, no sleep of the soul, and that the spirit 
passes immediately from death to judgment, and 
that therefore the tombs and urns possess nothing 
in reality which they can be required to surrender? 
— you may hold that opinion uncontradicted by 
the text. What is the body but a grave, a dark 
and cold one, when its functions have ceased, and 
its vitaUty is fled ? Even in life it often becomes a 
grave to the soul, burying it in the lusts of the 
flesh, and hiding heaven from its sight. And in 
death, when it has no motion and no sense, what 
is it but a grave 7 It is in fact the only real and 
primal and constant grave. Other tombs and 
caves are but the different shells and receptacles, 
the outer graves, in which this is encased. The 
body is the first grave ; often the only one — as 
when it is stricken down in some solitude, by 
disease or casualty, and lies where it drops, without 
the usual rites of sepulture. The body is a grave. 
All that are in the graves are all the dead ; — and 
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tiiey shall all ^^ hear his voice, atid shall come 
forth." Whether at the moment of dissolution, or 
not till ages have elapsed, is not determined by the 
text; but what is far mor^ important to us is 
plainly determined, that all shall hear his voice, 
and that all shall come forth. There will be no 
deafness, and no delay ; and none will be omitted, 
and none will be excused. 

' How momentous are these two truths which we 
have just considered ; that the hour of the resur- 
rection and judgment is surely and inevitably 
coming, suid that it is coming to all who have ever 
lived and died. How much more nearly and 
deeply do they concern us, than many questions 
which we most curiously examine, and most anx- 
iously attempt to solve, and in the discussion of 
which we sometimes become arrayed in melan- 
choly hostility against each other. I fear that we 
are justly chai^eable with robbing these truths of 
much of their regard and much of their power, by 
giving our attention in preference to points of infe- 
rior moment ; and that a vast deal of energy of 
spirit is wasted in jealousy and contention concern- 
ing long-disputed doctrines, which might have been 
employed with exceeding profit, in applying to our 
own souls, individually, thbse asseverations of 
VOL. II. 25 
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Christ which are most plain, most solemn, and in- 
disputable. 

But the third truth contained in the text yet re- 
mains to be particularly considered ; a truth whicfa 
completes the exposition of the second life, as 
revealed by Jesus, and Imngs the character and 
conduct of men, while they remun on earth, in di** 
rect connexion with the eternal futuie. " The hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall cxme forth." . These 
are the introductory &ct8. No power, no contin- 
gency shall prevent the arrival of that hour, when 
all the graves shall yield up aH their occupants, 
when all the dead shall hear, and rise. But to 
what shall they rise ? What shall be the result and 
consequence of their rising? What shall become 
of them after they have risen ? The answer 
is in the following words. " They that have 
done good, unto the resuireotion of life ; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of dam^ 
nation." 

All do not rise on the same ground, and to the 
same destination. If there is not a distinction here 
between one kind of resurrection and another, then 
no distinoti<m was ever drawn by words. One i» 
a resurrection of life^ and joy, and salvation ; and* 
the other is a resurrection of condemnation, and 
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rebuke, and punishment, and the second death* 
There may be, indeed, degrees of reward and hap- 
piness, and degrees of punishment and misery in 
the future existence as in this. Other words of our 
Saviour intimate that it is so. But here, in this 
place, the naked truth only is pronounced, that 
there is a dividing line in the awards of the Judge ; 
that there is a resurrection of life, and a resurrec- 
tion of damnation. We may well leave^ where 
we must of necessity leave, the degree of reward 
and of punishment with Him who alone knows the 
lives and secret thoughts of the incalculable myri- 
ads of souls which have been or shall be summoned 
before his judgmentHseat. It would be mere pre- 
sumption and madness in us, to attiempt to adjust 
or even comprehend the merits of a few fellow 
men .whom we say we know, but whom we can 
know but very imperiectly. Let it suffice us to' be 
assured, and rather to the end of dealing with our- 
iselves than with our. neighbors, that on the one 
hand of the Jud^ there is life^ and on the other 
•hand damnation. 

And now bt.me beg of you^ my friends, to con- 
sider cai»fiilly the iconditimi of the judgment, the 
terms. on which sentence is given. Consider that 
it is not they who have professed this or that creed, 
or held this or that doctrine, who shall come forth 
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unto the resurrectioii of life, but " they that hare 
done good ; " and that it is not they who have 
departed from this or that creed, or denied this or 
that doctrine, who shall come forth to the resurrec- 
tion of damnation, but "they that have done evil/' 
If you have had any instruction, if you have had 
any experience, you will not pause here to ask, as 
if in doubt, what is good, and what is evil, and 
what is it to do the one or the other. Christ him- 
self has taught you, in his precepts and his ex- 
ample ; God himself has taught you in the old law 
and in the new ; life and time and society have 
taught and are teaching you in all their events and 
relations. And when you are told, as you are in 
the cited words, that your acceptance or rejection 
in that hour which shall rouse you from the sleep 
of death, depends on your having done good or 
evil, you must understand the declaration, and yon 
cannot make it other than it is. You may think 
that the terms proposed in it are too hard and 
severe ; but there they stand, and you cannot alter 
them. You may think that they are too easy — 
though how you can think so, is most wonderful — 
but still there they stand, and you cannot make 
them more difficult. You may think that they are 
too clear and plain for your imagination ; biit there 
they shine, and you can bring no ckHid of fancy 
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over them, or none which they will not immedi- 
afely disperse. The two parties in the resurrection 
from the dead, are declared to be, by Him who 
shall call them from the graves, ^' they that have 
done good," and ^' they that have done evil ;." and 
it becomes your single care, and mine, to which 
all otlier cares should be subordinate, that in the 
hour which is coming, we may appear, by the 
grace of God, among the first of these, and. not 
among the last. 

It is true that much is said in the Christian 
Scriptures concerning faith, especially in the Epis- 
tles of Pai^l, and that life and salvation are said to 
depend on faith. But what faith ? Not faith 
in a list of disputed articles ; not faith in the 
total depravity of man, nor yet in his natural 
dignity; not faith in the trinity, nor yet in the 
simple unity of the Godhead ; not faith in one 
scheme of atonement,, or in another scheme ; and 
still less can it be faith, in articles of yet inferior 
consequence, faith on one side or another of ques- 
tions respecting angels and devils, or the apostolical 
successiim of bishops/ or the mode of administering 
baptism. No, my friends, it is not faith of this 
sort which is ranked so high in the Scriptures, but 
the good and true faith which leads and contin- 
ually incites to that doing of goody which shall bQ 
36* 
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the resurrection of life at the last day. Or, to 
speak more distinctly and predsely, it is that &ith 
in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and in his divine 
authority to declare the word and will of (xod, 
which receives his sayings as from Grody and there- 
fore as true and final. This faith of coarse pre- 
cedes the well-doing which it produces — that is, 
if it be effectual, and actually produces it. It pre- 
cedes all else. I could not be here, or ought not 
to be, to announce to you those words of Jesus 
which I have announced, and ask you to join with 
me in contemplating them as a certain and divine 
declaration, unless I had this faith in him, as the 
Son of God, authorized to speak the truth. I 
might invite you to speculate upon them, as a pro- 
babiUty, without faith in him ; but I could not ask 
you to contemplate them as a divine and final 
truth, without faith in him. So you perceive, that 
faith in Jesus Christ is necessarily presupposed and 
understood in every appeal to his wcHrds as the 
authorized and final truth, which is not to admit of 
dispute or question. Here, in- tius instance, is an 
assertion with authority regarding the highest sub- 
jects which can exercise human thought, or hope, 
or fear ; — the coming of the judgment hour, the 
opening of all the graves and the coming forth of 
all the dead at the voice of Christ, and the happi- 
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ness or misery of all that shall come forth. Now 
I could not repeat, nor could you hear and receive 
this assertion, as a revelation, as a final truth, as a 
sure guide of conduct, if we had not faith in Jesus, 
as in one who was authorized to make it. But 
what will our faith avail us, if we do not regulate 
our conduct according to those words which we 
believe to be true ? Consider that at last, though 
faith may be the means, yet conduct is the end. It 
is ^^ they that have done good," and no other de- 
scription of souls, that shall come forth to the resur- 
rection of happy and glorious life, and ^^ they that 
have done evil," that shall come forth to the resur- 
rection of a condemned, and exiled, and miserable 
existence. Here is the line of demarcation, and 
who shall venture to draw one that is different. 
Here is the ground of acceptance, or rejection and 
. banishoient, at the coming hour, and I cannot and 
dare not offer any other. It is the result which 
will be looked at in that hour, and not the means 
and aids. You may have held, unwittingly, an 
incorrect faith, and yet if you have done good, in 
the sight of the unerring Judge, you will stand 
among the living. You may have held a correct 
faith, and yet if you have done evil, you must take 
your place among the condemned. Let us then, 
above all, have faith, a strong and ardent faith, in 
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doing good ; so that we may piay for that oqd- 
dition, and strive after it, as after that eternal 
seal which shall mark the foreheads of the re- 
deemed, and be (he sure sign of their salvation. 
Oh, that there were more faith in doing good! 
Much that is called faith might easily and weU.be 
spared, faith in phrases and faith in shows, faith 
in words but poorly understood, and faith in men 
who do not deserve it — if there were only more 
faith in doing good. Faith in words, is apt to 
end in words ; and faith in man is apt to end 
in man, who is frailty and dust ; but if there were 
more faith in doing good, then more good would 
be done, and there would be more salvation at 
the last day. 

Hear the voice of the Saviour now, and obey it, 
and rise from the death of sin unto the life of right- 
eousness, ye who would hear that voice joyfully, 
when the hour comes, and all the graves are 
opened ! There are two resurrections. They are 
both connected together in the present discourse of 
Jesus, as they are in fact and in the counsels of 
God. To do good is the first resurrection in this 
world, and it is the earnest and condition of the 
second resurrection of life in the world to come. 
Ye cannot do good in the grave, for in the grave 
there is no work nor device. There is one hour of 
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work, and one hour of judgment. Hear the voice 
of the Saviour now, and rise, and do good in 
the short hour which is flying, and pass from death 
unto life, that in the hour which is coming ye may 
rise to the life immortal. 



SERMON LI. 



MIRACLES NECESSARY TO A SPIRITUAL 
AND PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

SMBUB OP NAZARBTH, A MAN APPROVED OP GOD AMONG YOU BT 
MIRACLES AND WONDERS AND SIGNS, WHICH GOD DID BT HIM 
IN THE MIDST OF YOU. — ActS U. 22. 

These are the words of the apostle Peter; and 
they form part of the address which he made, on 
the day of Pentecost, to the people who had been 
brought together by the rumor of the wonderful 
gift of tongues which had just been bestowed upon 
the twelve. He speaks of the miracles of Jesus, 
as events which were commonly known and ac- 
knowledged; events which had occurred in the 
midst of the people whom he was addressing, and 
of the reality of which they themselves were the 
witnesses. He would hardly have spoken so boldly, 
if he had not felt sure of his ground. He would 
hardly have appealed so directly and publicly to 
the mass of his audience^ as being well acquainted 
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with the wonders €uid signs which had accompanied 
the ministry of Christ, if he had been at all fearful 
that they would have called in question the accu* 
rtfcy of his assertion. There is a csdm and confi- 
dent spirit in his words, which seems wholly inap- 
prehensive of denial. We cannot read them with- 
out being convinced, that the apostle was address-* 
ing an audience, who knew that miracles had been 
lately performed in the midst of them, and who 
did not diink of doubting the fact, though they 
may not all have deduced the just inferences from 
the fact, nor been affected by it as they ought to 
have been. 

Here the question is apt to be asked, .which 
sometimes assumes the form of em objection, Why 
were they not affected by it ? Why did not those 
people give their prompt and full belief, to the 
divine mission of one, who thus placed his divine 
credentials before them ? 

It may be answered, in the first place, that it was 
common among the Jews to ascribe miracles to the 
agency d*evil spirits, and especially the chief of evil 
spirits, who existed at least in the popular creed. 
Secondly, it may be answered, that the purely moraL 
and spiritual, and 'therefor^ to th^m disappointing' 
character and preaching of Jesus, rendered .them 
averse to his authority^ and disposed to evade the aa« 
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knowledgment of it in every possible way. And it 
may be answered, thirdly, that thou^ many were not 
affected, on these and other accounts^ by the miracles 
of Jesus, yet many also were affected by them ; for in 
no other way can we account for the rapid progress 
of the Gospel, or for the earnestness with which 
the Aposde appeals to them in an a^ument in- 
tended to gain converts ; and which did gain con- 
verts. That argument of the Apostle was blessed 
by the accession of three thousand converts to the 
faith of the cross. 

Miracles being exceptions to the usual course of 
nature, require great weight of testimony to estab- 
lish them. And not only so, but after they are 
established by unexceptionable testimony, they have 
to contend with doubts and difficulties which spring 
up in the minds of coming generations, when that 
testimony is no longer living, but historical. It is 
not my present intention to enter into an examina- 
tion of those doubts and difficulties, for my purpose 
is of a different character. But before I take up 
thcHspecific subject of this discourse, I will merely 
advert to one of the general objections to miracles, 
because it was advanced by a celebrated and acute 
metaphysician > of the last century,- and because it 
goes to the root of the whole matter. The objection, 
divested of the ingenuity with which it is dressed, 
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is simply this, that miracles, though not impossible, 
are so improbable, that no human testimony can 
establish their credibility ; or, in other words, that 
it is more probable that the best testimony should 
be false or mistaken, than that the miracles should 
be true. Several elaborate answers have been pub- 
lished to this objection, which appear to me to be 
unsatisfactory in proportion to their elaborateness. 
The objection is a simple assertion that miracles 
cannot be proved by testimony. The best answer 
is, another simple assertion that they can be. Let 
assertion meet assertion, and denial meet denial, 
and then let the issue be rested on every one's 
sense of the merits of the case. 

Let a supposition like the following be made. 
Suppose that a family of sisters lose their brother by 
death. Thereisnodoubtthatheisdead. The phy- 
sician declares it, and goes away. Friends come in, 
and see the lifeless body of their friend. Mourning 
is made for the dead. Consolation is offered to the 
sisters. The funeral takes place in the usual manner, 
and the body is deposited in the tomb. There it 
remains, till the common signs of 4ecay< are mani- 
fested. Let any one who has ever lost a brother, a 
father, or a son, suppose that such a case occurs in 
his own family. He knows what a dread certainty 
it is. And now let him suppose that one of grave 

VOL. II. 26 
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demeanor, of pure life, of gentle wisdom, whodaims 
to be sent frwi aboTe, arrives at the scene of be- 
reavement, and orders the tomb to be opened, and 
commands the dead to come forth, and the dead 
ccMnes forth at the word, and lives, and is brought 
back to the arms of the living. If it were my 
brother, or my son, who had thus certainly died, 
and who was now thus certainly alive, I should 
have no doubt of the miracle. My friends and 
neighbors could have no doubt of it. And now 
the question is, whether it is impossible for us to 
spread and transmit our beUef, and make this mi- 
racle credible to future times? Is it whoUy out of 
our power to certify a fact to the world and to pos- 
terity, because that &ct is of a supernatural charac- 
ter ? Is there nothing whatever, no concurrence 
of testimony, no consent and support of attendant 
circumstances, no constancy and fidelity of attesta- 
tion, and no conformity of life, which can secure 
rational credence to the witness which we render ? 
To affirm that there is none, seems to me to be the 
very fenaticism of unbelief. I allow that the evi- 
dence of an extraordinary fact must be of an 
extraordinary character. We have a right to ask 
whether a miracle was performed for a worthy end ; 
whether it was worked in support of a high and 
pore doctrine,^ and a high and pure morality; 
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whether its original witnesses were honest and 
fiithful to death, and of a life corresponding to 
their professed belief? The answers to these ques- 
tions should be considered as items of the evidence ; 
but if they are perfectly satisfactory, the evidence 
should be deemed complete, and assent to it is 
demanded by the plainest laws of reason and 
justice. 

The evidence of the Christian miracles is of this 
complete character. Not one work of wonder 
only, but many were performed by our Lord ; and 
not in villages only, but in cities, openly, fre- 
quently. They obtained, they compelled belief, 
as facts. They were not disputed, when the apos- 
tles referred to them as of general notoriety. He 
who performed them was original and unapproached 
in his own purity and dignity of life and character. 
The doctrine which he brought was the sublimest, 
and the morality which he inculcated the most 
perfect which the world has ever known. His 
disciples, blameless in their lives, and holy in their 
teaching, persevered in their testimony with entire 
consistency and marvellous success, and sealed it 
with their blood. Finally, the records in which 
these things are stated, are replete with internal 
evidence of their authenticity, and have come 
down to us with more weight of external evidence 
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than any Other writings of similar antiquity. Thisr 
is what Christians maintain. These are the points 
to be proved. If they are proved, then there is 
every reason, properly speaking, why we should 
believe the Christian miracles, and no reason why 
we should not. To assert that we cannot believe 
any miracles on any evidence, is no reason. It is 
only to be met by the counter-assertion that we 
can, and we do, and we should. 

But, as I said, it is not my present purpose to 
examine at any length the conmion objections: 
which have been preferred against the credibility 
of the Christian miracles. My object is one which,, 
perhaps, more nearly concerns a Christian audi* 
ence. There is an idea, and a feeling entertained 
by many who are sincerely religious, and who do 
not actually disbelieve in miracles, that they are at 
this day rather incumbrances on the Christian sys- 
tem ; that they are external facts which in a man- 
ner disturb the iq>irituality and practical morality 
of the Gospel, and that, therefore, it is better that 
they should be kept out of view, or at any rate not 
brought forward. I do not know that I have 
stated the character of this sentiment in the clear- 
est manner, but I think I have stated it so that it 
will be recognised. It is with regard to this sen- 
timent, and with the hope of overcoming its influ- 
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enoe, that I now proceed to maintain the following 
proposition ; that miracles are necessary to a spirit- 
ual and truly practical religion. So far frcMn their 
interfering with a spiritual and practical religion, 
my proposition is, that they sanction it, and, so &r 
as can be seen, are necessary to it. 

In proof of this proposition, I observe, first, that 
a religion implies a Deity. A religion is not merely 
a code of laws or morals. It supposes an origin 
and authority above the world. It needs such an 
origin to make it truly spiritual ; it needs such an 
authority to make it binding. In short it needs 
this divine connexion, to make it what it is — a 
religion. But this connexion must be manifested. 
The Deity must appear. As God is invisible, he 
appears by signs,. by wonders, by those departures 
from the common and established course of things 
which call attention to his more immediate pres- 
ence, and denote that a message is from him. We 
can conceive of no other way in which an author- 
ity strictly divine can be imparted, but by nuracles. 
They only can certify to us, that a promise or a 
precept is free from the uncertainty which attends 
all that is human. A precept, for instance, from 
Plato, or from Seneca, may be good and true, and 
may be expressed in nearly the same words as a 
precept to the same effect from Jesus ; but we feel 
26* 
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that it has not the same authority. We may praise 
it ; but we may also dispute it or slight it, with 
great unconcern. It came from lips like our own. 
It comes with another power from the voice which 
was heard and obeyed by the wind and storm, by 
disease and death. Now, and now only, it has a 
religious, binding, satisfying authority. It may 
readily be allowed, that with the Gospel to guide 
us, we may go among the schools of ancient sages, 
and, leaving much that is false, and much that is 
profitless, gather from one and another a laige por- 
tion of the morality of the Gospel itself. But after 
we have selected from different quarters and brought 
together these fragments of wisdom into one mass, 
what a lifeless mass it is, compared with the body 
of truth which lives and glows, without impure 
admixture, in the precepts of Jesus ! And how 
came it already collected and purified there? 
" Whence hath this man wisdom ? " Yes, whence 
hath Jesus of Nazareth all the wisdom, and more 
than all the wisdom, with nothing of the folly 
and vanity and evil of the merely human teach- 
ers of mankind ? While miracles give the au- 
thority of Heaven to his precepts, the perfectbn 
of his precepts calls for miracles to account for 
it. Here is a remarkable adaptation and coin- 
cidence; miracles uniting with the moral system 
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by an eternal ordination ; the one indispensable to 
the other; both fast bound together; neither of 
them fitted to stand separate and al(Mie. What 
authority is imparted by the miracles to the moral- 
ity ! What light is shed by the morality upon the 
miracles ! 

Thus it appears to me that Christianity is ren- 
dered more, instead of less practical, by the mira- 
cles which are recorded to have been performed by 
its founder ; more practical, because the practice of 
its precepts is thereby enforced with an authority 
strictly and immediately divine. Why do I go for 
the law of my life, to Jesus rather than to ancient 
or modem philosophers ? Why is the system of 
the one my religion, while the systems of the others 
are only my occasional study, engaging my occa- 
sional approbation or admiration, but provoking 
my occasional censure ? Because Jesus of Naza- 
reth is a man approved of God by miracles and 
wonders and signs. He is approved of God ; — 
and therefore his law is binding on my life, and his 
system is my religion. He is the bread of life, 
which c<»neth down from heaven. 

Let us consider this matter in yet another light. 
Religion is for the spirit, much more than for the 
body. What distinguishes the spirit peculiarly 
from the body ? The great principle of life ; the 
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longing, yearning, expanding principle of life. 
The body dies; the spirit seeks to live forever. 
The body returns to earth ; the spirit is looking 
forward beyond earth «— upward, to heaven. What 
adapts religion to the spirit ? What, but a cor- 
responding principle of life, perpetual, heavenly 
life. How is religion to speak to the spirit, ex- 
cept with a voice from eternity — a voice which 
conies from eternity behind, and echoes on to the 
eternity before ? With what other than this eter- 
nal voice can religion speak to the wants and fears 
and hopes of the spirit, and to what other voice 
can the spirit make answer ? Xs^ke away eternity 
from all connexion or communion with the spirit 
of man, and you take away its life. I would 
hardly talk about my spirit, if I thought it was to 
die with my body. Why should I ? It can only 
be separated from, and lifted above sense, time, 
earth, dust, by its relations with eternity. It must 
be addressed therefore by an eternal voice, a voice 
from heaven. And with what oi^ans can the 
eternal voice be distinctly uttered, but with won- 
ders and signs, with those tokens which evince a 
spirit and power beyond the scenes and events of 
every <lay. The spirit, as spirit, must be told of 
something more than the natural. How is it to 
be told of this effectually but by the supernatural ? 
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It must be told of something beyond decay, sin, 
death. It must be assured of heaven. It must 
be brought into immediate communication with 
heaven. Who is to open this communication but 
one sent from heaven with a commission of heav- 
enly, that is, more than earthly power ? Another 
world is not revealed but by manifestations from 
that world. Those manifestations are miracles. 
Men have indeed speculated about another world, 
before Christ, and without him ; — showing in this 
the wants of their spirit ; but what are the results ? 
Speculations only, not assurances. Jesus assures, 
not speculates of heaven, and the power of this 
assurance to our spirit, lies in the supernatural 
power with which God invested him. He per- 
forms miracles. He heals the sick, he cures the 
maimed, he 'raises the dead. Now there is a 
spiritual light around hhn, and my spirit sees 
" heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man.'' 

Do I make this plain ? It seems very plain to 
me. And the more I consider it, the plainer, the 
brighter, the more satisfactory it seems. My 
thoughts have not been engaged with this subject 
slightly. It has occupied them intently and long. 
I have considered it in various bearings, with a 
free mind, as it ought to be considered, and I have 
experienced some gradations of faith. But now I 
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am convinced more and more every day, that the 
authority and spirituality of the Christian dispensa- 
tion consists mainly in its miraculous character, 
which, so hi from being of little or subsidiary im- 
portance, is the very last which it can spare, and 
the very last to be kept out of view. Why does 
the system possess such an indescribable holiness, 
which suffers no other system to be compared with 
it, but because it is informed and inspired with the 
supernatural ? Why are its records so dear to the 
souls — I say the souls — of believers, but from 
the wonderful works which they record, leading 
those souls to God and heaven? Why lingers 
there such a sacred light on Palestine, making it 
to all nations the Holy Land ? Because the glory 
of the Lord shone over Bethlehem, when Jesus 
was born there; — because the waves of Jordan 
reflected back the light of the opening heavens, 
^when Jesus was baptized there ; — because there 
shone the light of his Transfiguration, his Resur- 
rection, his Ascension into heaven. There walked 
the Saviour, doing all things well, in a path of 
miraculous light. There, darkness was dissipated, 
and decay was arrested, and death was ccmquered 
by the Son of God. That is the cause why the 
sacred twilight lingers yet on the hill-tops of Judea 
and Galilee, and wiU linger there still — till it &de8 
before the breaking of the eternal Day. 



SERMON LII. 



CONFESSION OF SIN. 

IF WB lAT THAT WB HAVB HO SIN, WB DECEIVE OFBtELVBS, AHO 
THB TRUTH It NOT IN US. IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, BE U 
FAITHFUL AND JUST TO FORGIVE US OUR SINS, AND TO CLEANSE 
US FROM ALL UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. — 1 Johll, I. 8, 9. 

There are two ways in which men are wont to 
make confession of their sins, which appear to my 
mind the same as making no true confession at all. 
One is, to acknowledge sin, in general terms, bs 
a customary and proper part of public, domestic or 
private devotion, but without any accompanying 
feeling of contrition, desire of amendment, or even 
thought of personal application. This is but too 
common a mode of confession, and is just equal to 
no confession. Whether, under one form of wor- 
ship, we repeat the prescribed words of a lituigy, 
or, under another, we follow mentally the words . 
which are prescribed to us as they are uttered by 
the minister, if we have no proper consideration of 
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what we are doing, but do it to get through a de- 
cent ceremony, we are doing nothing, we might as 
well have said nothing, for no true confession has 
passed through our minds, or been impressed on 
our hearts, or gone up to " the throne of the heav- 
enly grace." 

The other way of confession, which seems to be 
as insignificant as none, is an equally conunon one. 
It is to confess our sinfulness in such extravagant 
terms', that the force of the confession is destroyed 
by its palpable discordance with nature and truth. 
It is to confess that we are all utterly vile and 
abominable ; that wq can, in our natural state, 
think nothing but evil, and ac( nothing but rebel- 
lion against our Maker ; that our heart is wholly 
corrupt, our will wholly perverse, and our soul en- 
tirely engulfed and overwhelmed in a deep and 
miry flood of sin and guilt. It is to make a con- 
fession, in short, which would hardly be true of a 
congregation of convicts. In a common congrega- 
tion of worshippers such language is senseless and 
nugatory. It is so, because it is felt to be inappli- 
cable, even by those who think it right and reli- 
gious to use it and assent \j9 it. It is so, because, 
if it is meant of character, it is visibly untrue 
of all but an abandoned character, and if it is 
meant of human nature, it speaks of a vileness, 
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which, even if real, no one can help, and which no 
one can take to himself, and bring home to himself 
as his own actual transgression. It is evident that 
a strained, overloaded, confession of superlative 
wickedness must be an ineffectual and merely 
formal one, because in the nature of things it is 
fiedse, and is practically if not verbally acknowt- 
ledged to be so. 

Do we then say that we have no sin ? Certainly 
not. If we say so, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. We may soon be convinced 
that we have sin, if we will only undertake the 
task of self-examination. There is dot one of us 
who will not see loads of sin pressing heavily upon 
his life, if he will send his reflections back, and im- 
partially retrace its histcuy. I make the appeal to 
both sexes ; I call upon every age ; I except no 
coiidition ; and say to all, not that all are equally 
sinful, but that all have sinned, and ought, with 
humiUty and sorrow, to make confession of sin. 

Every one knows best his own particular trans- 
sessions ; and few would be disposed to spread 
them out before any human confessional. Nor 
would it be useful in most cases] or even proper, to 
offer such an exhibition. But we may all, perhaps, 
be assisted to a profitable conviction of our un- 
worthiness, and be induced to make a true and 
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penitent confession to ourselves and to oar God, 
by such a general review of life as will lead each 
one to the remembrance and due estimaticn of his 
own conduct. Let us then tcke a survey of past 
years, with their events, and put such questions to 
ourselves, as will be calculated to present the truth 
to each individual bosom. 

We can all of us look back on our childhood. 
Even the youngest of my hearers, who can under- 
stand, as well as hear me, will be able to acccHn- 
pany us in reviewing a portion, at least, of that 
period of life. And what see we there ? Perfect 
innocence, i^tless virtue, blameless affections? 
Is there nothing to disturb us in the aspect of that 
fidr time ? Or do we remember stonns amidst its 
peace, decays and blights upon its verdure, and 
serpents' traces among its flowers? Let us not 
deceive ourselves with that beautiful word child- 
hood, beautiful though it surely is, and beautiful 
the springing season to which it refers us. But 
let us ask ourselves if even then we had no sin ? 
Who is there of us, who never caused his parents' 
hearts to ache, I do not mean ignorantly, but 
knowingly and recklessly? Who is there who 
always requited as he ought, and as he might, the 
yearning love of his mother? Who never trifled 
with her earnest solicitude ; who never repulsed 
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her careful attentions; who never thwarted her 
dearest wishes; who never forced her tears to 
flow, and then refused to wipe them away ? Did 
we never disappoint her hopes, the hopes which 
she cherished for our own advantage, and our own 
happiness, as if we took a useless and senseless 
pleasure in wounding and a£9icting her ? Did we 
never invent trials, as it were, for her patience and 
long suffering ; as if we were determined to wear 
oat her unwearied tenderness, and come to the 
end of her boundless, unsearchable, inexhaustible 
love ? Did brothers and sisters experience from 
us all that forbearance, assistance, kindness and 
sympathy which we were capable of exercising ? 
Did we treat companions and friends with inva- 
riable justice and benevolence; or did we often 
irritate, insult and wrong them, assume an arrogant 
authority over them, deceive them, and lead them 
into misdemeanors, from the consequences of which 
we ourselves escaped? Do no familiar features 
meet our memory sadly and reproachfully ? Do 
no pale and tearful faces look out, like spirits, from 
the dim and solemn kingdom of the past, from the 
gone hours of our childhood, faces which con- 
science tells us we ourselves made so pale and 
tearful? 
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I do not mean that all have committed all the 
sms which these questions of reminiscence imply ; 
but I would ask if there are any who have not 
committed some of them ; if there is a single one, 
who is free from all self-reproach on all the sub- 
jects which have been alluded to, and all others 
with which his consciousness can supply him ? I 
speak to the old and to the young. 

Is our survey more or less satisfactory, do our 
reflections become more or less gratifying, when 
we leave the days of our childhood, and come for- 
ward to those of our youth ? Are those of us who 
can take our regards back to that season, or to any 
part of it, entirely pleased with our recollections? 
Youth is life's seedtime. Are we contented with 
the improvement which we made of it ? Did we 
prepare ourselves for the harvest as we ought to 
have done? Did we acquire all the knowledge 
which was within our reach ? Did we even ac- 
cept that which was placed inmiediately before 
us ; or did we reject it, leave it, and fly away to 
criminal pleasure, or sink down into sleepy indo- 
lence ? ^— What attention did we pay to the form- 
ation of our character ? Did we guard it anxiously, 
and mould it carefully, and keep it away from 
polluting influences, and lay strong foundati<»i8 
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for it, and build it ap, and beautify it, after the best 
and purest models ; or did we give it over to 
chance, to custom, and to the world? Did we 
lend our time most readily to the cultivation of 
our mind and heart, or to the indulgence of our 
appetites and passions? Did we cherish with 
most care the higher or the lower part of our na- 
ture ? Were our affections connected- most closely 
with that which elevated, or that which debased 
them ? Who were our companions ? What sort 
of society did we seek and prefer ? With what 
kind of conversation were we the best pleased? 
Which did we fear most, the censure of those 
whom we knew to be wise, or the ridicule or 
threats of those whom we acknowledged to be 
fools ? Did we never weakly suffer ourselves to 
be led into sin ? Did we never entice others to 
their destruction ? Did our Maker have as much 
of our time, thoughts, desires and obedience as 
was due to him ? Did we teach our young hearts 
to love him supremely, and render back to him 
their freshness, as the morning dew is exhaled to 
the heavens from which it fell ? Did we set his 
commandments before us as our iiile, or did we, 
without scruple, neglect and break them? Did 
we always pronounce his awful name with rever- 
ence, or did we again and again profane it with 
27* 
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vain oaths and shocking imprecations ? Was reli- 
gion our delight, or our aversion ; our boast, or 
our mockery ? I speak again to the old and to 
the young. 

And I call on those who have advanced into the 
middle regions of life, or perhaps arrived at its 
boundary of snow, to say, whether, when youth 
passed away, foUy and sin went with it, and left 
their maturer years to the peaceful and undis- 
turbed dominion of wisdom and virtue. I wish 
them to ask themselves, whether now, in these 
cooler and calmer seasons, they never glow with 
the hot and angry fires of passion? Have they 
acquired such habitual self-command, that they 
constantly atid willingly obey the commandments 
of God ? Do they walk within their houses with 
perfect hearts ? Do they strive to make all within 
their domestic circle and influence as happy and 
cheerful as they can ? Do they disturb no one by 
their fretfulness ; annoy no one by their caprices ; 
enslave no one to their harsh and unreasonable 
requirements ? Do they spcu'e no pains to imbue 
their children's minds with sound knowledge, and 
their hearts with good principles; and do they 
take all possible care to afford them that most 
valuable part of education, the practical lessons <^ 
their own good example ? Do they conduct them-* 
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selves with uprightness in all their social relations ? 
Do they never take a hard and griping advantage 
of their neighbor's weakness, or ignorance, or ne- 
cessity? Do they do what they ought and are 
able to do for society ; and do they, to the extent 
of their means, support the institutions which pro- 
tect them ? Do they exercise that deep and search- 
ing prudence, which sends out its regards, not to 
the concerns of a few years only, but to the 
momentous interests of eternity ? Do they live 
as seeing him who is invisible ? Do they often 
place themselves, in thought, and in prayer, in 
the presence of him, the Judge of all the earth, 
into whose more visible presence they are hur- 
ried, silently but rapidly, by the lapse of every 
hour? 

If we cannot answer these questions, and such 
as these, triumphantly, we have sinned, and are 
sinning ; and to say that we have no sin, is com- 
pletely to deceive ourselves. Let such a review 
of life be honestly conducted, and we shall be 
convinced that we utter no extravagant petition, 
nor one which can be too frequently repeated, 
when we pray God to " have mercy upon us, mis- 
erable sinners." A true self-examination will pro- 
duce a conviction of sin; and until we have a 
conviction of sin, our confession of it will be 
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merely fonnal ; and a merely formal confessioii 
must be an ineffectual one. 

What then will be the effect of a true confes- 
sion of sin ? We are told in the text, " If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness." The mere verbal confession of an can be 
of no possible benefit to us ; can do us no more 
good than the repetition of any other words, with 
or without meaning. But if our confession is ac- 
companied by a sincere conviction of sin, we shall 
be forgiven and cleansed by a fidthful and just 
God. And why ? Because conviction of sin brings 
a godly sorrow with it ; and godly sorrow worketh 
repentance ; and God has promised to foi^ve the 
sins which are repented of and forsaken. In other 
words, the confession of sin is the sorrowful re- 
membrance of sin, either particularly or generaJly, 
before God. Such a remembrance wiU naturaUy 
incite us to turn away from those sins which are 
displeasing to our Maker, and, if our sorrow is 
godly, or holy and sincere, to ourselves ako. We 
shall be careful to commit them no more. We 
shall move in a continual path of improvement. 
The appointed consequences of sin will gradually 
cease to pursue us. We become more and more 
established in holiness. Our heart beats peace- 
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fully. Our conscience talks with us as a friend, 
and we hold sweet counsel together. We feel 
that we are Ibi^ven. God is within us, and with- 
out us; and we are forgiven by our conscious 
mind, by our quiet bosom, by nature, by provi- 
dence, by the great moral course ordained by 
Heaven. We are forgiven in this world, and for 
that which is to come. There is nothing vindic- 
tive in the government of God. We shall not be 
made to suffer for sins which we have renounced, 
and which our spirit now looks upon with abhor- 
rence, as foreign and hateful to it. The character 
which we have formed here will accompany us to 
the unseen world ; and as it has worked out our 
pardon here, so has it prepared for us eternal 
fehcity. 

This is the true confession of sin ; and this is 
the forgiveness of God; the confession which 
leads us to remember, to hate, and to renounce 
what we confess ; the forgiveness which is pro- 
mised to amendment, and manifested by amend- 
ment. No other confession can lay claim to the 
promise ; no other forgiveness is pronounced by 
God. Our words may be the most lowly and self- 
abasing which language can furnish, and our heads 
may become fountains of tears, and it will all be 
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nothing, if oar hearts are not purified, and our 
lives made better. F<h- confession without con- 
viction is but empty sound ; and he is never for- 
given by God, whom his own character cannot 
foigive. 
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THE LAW A SCHOOLMASTER; OR MOSES 
AND CHRIST. 

WHEBKFpltB THB LAW WAS OUR SCHOOLMASTER TO BRINO US UNTO 
OHRIST, THAT WB MIOHT BS JUSTlflKD BT FAITH. BUT AFTBE 
THAT FAITH IS COME, WE ABB NO LONGER UNDER A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. — Gal. III. 24, 26. 

Whether St. Paul is to be regarded as an abso- 
lutely infallible teacher of Christianity, or not, it 
must be agreed, by all who give credit to his history, 
that he was a competent expounder, at least, of its 
principles ; that he understood, and understood 
well, the doctrine or religion of Jesus Christ, and 
its relations with other systems. He was so cir- 
cumstanced and so endowed, that he could not 
have failed to possess this knowledge in all requi- 
site completeness. In the first place, he was a 
man of great intellectual capacity, and of extensive 
knowledge and learning also, as appears from his 
writings, and the course of his hfe and labors. In 
the next place he was the familiar and trusted 
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companion and fellow-worker of the chosen, oomr 
panions and accredited apostles of Jesus. In the 
third place, he was called to his apostleship in a 
most remarkable manner ; converted by sudden 
miracle from a violent persecutor to an earnest and 
powerful promoter and teacher of Christ's religion, 
and instructed in the principles of his future w<»-k 
by revelations from Christ himself. From one thus 
qualified, a declaration concerning the character or 
relative position of Christianity, is invested with all 
the authority which can be required in the case, 
and is entitled to perfect deference. 

The proposition laid down in the text is such a 
dedaration, and it is one of great importance in 
several respects. We are told that Christianity, 
or the law of Christ, though more perfect than the 
law of Moses, was yet introduced by the law of 
Moses, and is therefore mcH'e perfect, not as some- 
thing essentially distinct and superior, but as an 
advance upon the same ordinal and permanent 
elements which were equally contained in the old 
law and the new. Being under the second and 
advanced dispensation, we are no longer under the 
first, which is initiatory ; for the very reason, how- 
ever, that the first was initiatory to the second, we 
are still in subjection, as we must ever be, to those 
principles of the first which have been transferred 
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to the second, and which form its lasting foun* 
dation. 

The figure under which the law is represented 
by the. apostle, gives^a very clear idea of the rela- 
tion between the law and the gospel. " The law 
was our schoolmaster to bring ui unto Christ." It 
taught, as a schoolmaster teaches, the elements of 
true religion and right morals. It therefore pre- 
pared men for Christianity, or was the introduction 
to Christianity, which supposes and embraces those 
elements, though it carries them forward into fur- 
ther and higher developments, and sufrounds them 
with more mature and' heavenly sanctions than 
were before revealed ; just as the schoolmaster 
prepares a pupil by the studies of the school-room, 
for the studies and pursuits of life, and furnishes 
the knowledge Which is absolutely necessary for 
the attainment of the superior knowledge of future 
years, and which can never be entirely dispensed 
with. The pupil is not required to remain in the 
school-room, amenable to all the minor regulations 
of the school-room, and indeed would not be justi- 
fied in doing so, when the time has come for his 
entrance upon the advanced discipline and broader 
duties and prospects of maturity and the world ; 
and yet he must never slight (w foiget the real 
knowledge and true habits which have been instilled 
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and fonned within those humbler i»ecinct8, for 
these are always available and useful, and are in- 
deed indispensable to his progress. 

It is one part of this conclusion which St. Paul 
most commonly presses in his Epistles, as in the 
present instance, aad sometimes presses so strongly, 
as seemingly to deny the other part. He was fre- 
quently obliged to oppose the Judaizing Christians 
of his day, who, attached to the old law in virhich 
they haid been educated previously to their conver- 
sion or advancement to Christianity, were apt not 
only to remain themselves in the practice of its ex- 
ternal and subsidiary ordinances, but to insist on 
their present necessity and religious obligation, and 
to endeavor to impose them upon others. These 
notions and designs the apostle of the Gentiles 
constantly refuted and resisted with all his pow- 
ers, showing that now Christ was ccHne with a 
more spiritual (fispensation, and with a full and 
final atonement, we were justified, qt placed in the 
way of salvation, by faith in him, and not by the 
performance of those works of the law which were 
now rendered insignificant and unnecessary, and 
which, after all, never could be performed com- 
pletely and to the letter. Thus engaged to present 
in the stroi^;est terms the superiority of the new 
over the old, and to admonish his converts with all 
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his ability, not to submit to the yoke of that bond- 
age which had been efiectually and for ever lifted 
off, St. Paul expresses himself at times with such 
a characteristic warmth in the prosecution of his 
argument on this side, that he seems to disparage 
the law altogether, in all its parts, principles and 
teachings, and so he has been understood. But this 
he surely does not mean. He maintains the suffi- 
ciency of faith in Christ to justification, without the 
supernumerary works of the law ; but by fidth in 
Christ he means faith in Christ wholly and not 
partly, and therefore a faith which recognises all 
those principles of the law which were recognised 
and received by the Gospel. The term which in 
the text he applies to the law, is of itself indicative 
of this explanation. '^ The law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ." It could not have 
brought us unto Christ, unless it had taught us 
much that is intrinsically and permanently true and 
good, and of divine authority. Such an introduc- 
tion could have been ^made by no unworthy or 
unauthorized hand. '^ Holiness unto the Lord'' 
must have been engraved upon the forehead of that 
instructor, wh6 performed the high office of lead* 
ing us into the presence of the Son of God. Let 
us see how this truth may be confirmed. 

Let us refer to what may be gathered of the 
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mind of Jesus on this subject. First and chieflf, 
he always speaks of the God by whose com- 
mission Moses gave the law to the Israelites, as his 
own God and Father, by whom he was sanctified 
and sent into the world. It is impossible for any 
man of common sense and a clear and unpreju- 
diced head, who shall read the Old Testament and 
then proceed to read the New, to entertain any 
other idea than that the Supreme Being and Al- 
mighty Gt>d of the one is the Supreme Being and 
Almighty God of the other, though more clearly 
revealed, and brought nearer to us in the second 
than in the first. Jesus refers also to the patri- 
archs and prophets of the former dispensation, not 
as strangers, <x belonging to a hostile order or comr 
munion, but as his own predecessors and forerun- 
ners, who had seen his day and intimated his com- 
ing, and he often repeats and applies their sayings 
and predictions. He speaks of the law itself, the 
essential and fundamental law of Moses, as that 
which he had come to establish and fulfil, and not 
to deny or to destroy ; and he evidently considers 
the keeping of the commandments to be indispen- 
sable to the inheritance of eternal life, as some well- 
known passages of his history fully prove. The 
whole course of the conversations and actions of 
Jesus confirm the proposition, that the law was a 
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good and divinely qualified instructer to lead men 
to himself. 

The proposition is further confirmed by a view 
of those characters of the law which are evidently 
intrinsic and unchangeable. The primary truth of 
the Unity ai God is declared in it with a distinct* 
ness and a grandeur which no words and no ima- 
gination can surpass. The ^' Hear O Israel ! the 
Lord our Crod is one Lord," is a proclamation 
which sounds, as with trumpetcvoice^ from one dis* 
pensation to the other, from the Tabernacle and 
the Temple to the Church, and from the Church 
into the depths of time. Those infinite attributes 
of God, which, when proposed to the mind, are in 
perfect conforthity with the best exercises of our 
reason, and are yet so high that our highest reason 
cannot reach or measure them, are revealed in the 
law with all the clearness which human language 
can command, and with an original sublimity which 
is to be found nowhere else. As in the doctrinal, 
so in the ethical part of the law, there is a height 
and a purity which might fitly introduce the moral 
system of the gospel, and be blended and incorpo* 
rated with it, because it is in unison with it, and 
speaks of a common origin. The ten command- 
ments, which are the condensation of this part of 
the law, are unquestionably pernianent and irre- 
28* 
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versible. They can never lose their excellence or 
authority, while man dwells on the earth, and his 
nature remains as it is. They are as binding now 
as when they were first pronounced, and they are 
invested now with the added sanctions of Christ- 
ianity. In the law ther^ were some particular 
injunctions, and many outward observances, useful 
for the time, but in their nature limited by the 
time and its exigencies, which were rendered un- 
necessary when a more perfect and universal dis- 
pensation was announced, and the sceptre of Moses 
was yielded up into the hands of the Messiah ; bat 
under the sway of that new and enlaiged dispen- 
sation, those pure elements of religion and morals 
which were taught by the law, and are the mind 
and heart of the law, remain as they were, and 
must ever remain. * 

From the whole conclusion thus- drawn from the 
term applied by St. Paul to the law, to designate 
the mutual relation between the law and the gos- 
pel, and thus confirmed by the word of Jesus and 
the real character of the law, 'we may obtain two 
very important results. One is, that we should 
never take one part of the conclusion, when the 
Apostle is pressing it upon our attention with all 
his innate sfeal, without a reference to the other 
part, which, under difierent circumstances he would 
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have pressed as warmly, and which was never really 
absent from his mind. That is to say, we ought 
never to forget, nor suppose that he foi^t, the in- 
trinsic value of the instructions of the law, when 
he is urging its inferiority as being only an in- 
structor, and dissuading those who were under 
very different circumstances from ours, from placing 
themselves in & state of pupilage again in its school, 
and under the rod of its full authority. This is to 
misunderstand him, to do injustice to his views, and 
to throw a cloud over his reasonings. He must be 
interpreted by himself. We shall give our heart's 
consent to all that he says of the superiority of 
faith in Christ, if we in any good measure under- 
stand how much love, and hope, and joy, and 
effectual motive, and diligent imitation is compre- 
hended and implied in that faith ; but at the same 
time we shall do him heavy wrong to impute to 
him the intention of separating faith from obedience 
and virtue, or of casting any indignity on that law 
which brought us to Christ. Does he not say else- 
where, that " love is the fulfilling of the law," at 
the same time that he enumerates the command- 
ments of Moses ? And is not this a direct assertion 
that the law must be fulfilled, if we would be Chris- 
tians ? 

Another result is, that we ourselves are bound to 
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pay becoming reverence to that ancient law, whose 
ofiice it was to introduce men to the knowledge 
and enjoyment of Gospel privileges and Uessings. 
There is litde dangw at present of oar felling back 
under the yoke against which St Paul warns his 
amverts ; but there is some danger of our arring 
on the opposite side, and treating the law, and the 
books which contain it, with an undeserved and 
unbecoming irreverence. Let us rememb^ that 
the law was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, 
and that, as such, its instructions were necessary and 
are still to be revered. Having entered a higher 
institution, we do not go back to school ; but hav* 
ing been well taught in those elements which pie- 
pared us for that institution, we will remember the 
teacher with respect and gratitude. The Old Tes- 
tament and the New shall still be bound together, 
and thus remain always by our side. Faith in the 
Son of Grod shall not incline us to disbelief in the 
first lawgiver ; nor shall the love of Christ lead- us 
to despise his predecess(N« and heralds. While the 
Saviour of men appears before us in all his trans- 
figured glory, though we shall give to his person 
our longest and intensest regards, we shall not shut 
our eyes to the venerable fcnrms of Moses, and 
Elias, who appear with him and talk with him. 

^ Jakvabt 16, 1842. 
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ST. PAUL'S SERMON AT ANTIOCH. 

AVD WB DECLARE UNTO TOU GLAD TIDINGS, HOW THAT THB 
PROMISE WHICH WAS MADE UNTO THB FATHERS, GOD HATH 
-FULFILLED THE SAME UNTO US THEIR CHILDREN, IN THAT RE 
HATH RAISED UP JESUS AGAIN ; AS IT IS ALSO WRITTEN IN THE 
SECOND PSALM, THOU ART MY SON, THIS DAY HAVE I BEGOT- 
TEN THEE. — Acts XIII. 32, 33. 

These words are from the first discourse of St. 
Paul, of which any account has been preserved. 
It was delivered at Antioch in Pisidia ; not Anti- 
och, the splendid and populous capital of Syria, 
where the disciples were first called Christians, 
and where Paul also had labored, soon after his 
conversion ; but a smaller and less celebrated city 
of the same name, the capital of Pisidia, a province 
of Asia Minor. 

The scene of the discourse was a Jewish syna- 
gogue established in the city. The apostle, with 
his companion Barnabas, went into this synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, as was their custom, to join 
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in the worship of their countrymeny and to improve 
what opportunity might be offered them of inculca- 
ting the new faith of Christ 

They sat down. The conmion order of the ser- 
vices of the synagogue, consisted, first, in the 
reading of certain prayers, of which the celebrated 
Eighteen were the principal, and to which the con- 
gregation responded; a Psalm being also intro- 
duced and chanted in this division ; next, in the 
reading of a stated portion of the Law, and after- 
wards, of a selection from the Prophets. All this 
part of the service was conducted by an appointed 
reader, or president, or minister ; at the conclusion 
of which, the reader invited some one of the as- 
sembly to address the people, and, if strangers were 
present, who seemed qualified for the duty, the 
invitation was by courtesy extended first to them. 
Such was the case in the present instance. There 
is no mention of the prayers, because there was no 
occasion to notice that introductory and well 
known part of the service ; but we^ are told, that 
" after the reading of the Law and the Pr<q)hets, 
the rulers of the synagogue sent unto " Paul and 
his companion, " saying, ye men and brethren, if ye 
have any word of exhcHtation for the people^ say 
on." 

^^ Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his 
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hand, said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, 
give audience." The sermon begins with a short 
sj^etch of God's providences in the history of the 
Jewish people ; touching on their deliverance out 
of Egypt, their sojourn in the wilderness, their 
occupation of the land of Canaan, their govern- 
ment under judges, and afterwards under the kings, 
Saul and his successor David. The mention of 
David brings the apostle directly to the Saviour, 
whom he had been commissioned to preach to 
Jews and Gentiles. He asserts, as an historical 
fact, and one in which his present audience might 
be supposed to have an especial interest, that from 
David, the favored of God, is descended the Sa- 
viour whom he announces to them. "Of this 
man's seed hath God according to his promise 
raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus." He implies, 
by the words " raised unto Israel," that the Sa- 
viour, being bom among themselves, of their own 
nation, of the line of their greatest monarch, and 
according to divine promise, addressed especially 
to them, was in a peculiar manner their Saviour ; 
not exclusively, indeed, but in a sense of consan- 
guinity and nearness. The question of the par- 
ticipation of the Gentiles in the salvation of Christ, 
and the privileges of the Gospel, was well settled 
in the mind of Paul ; but he not only knew, that 
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it was an injunction of the Sayiour himself that 
he should be preached first to the Jews, but he 
wished them to feel that the Saviour was theirs 
on a ground of natural priority, and that on this 
account they should receive him heartily and 
readily. With earnest words he again urges this 
domestic consideration ; " Men and brethren, child- 
ren of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among 
you feareth God, to you is the word of this salva- 
tion sent." 

Having thus concentrated their attention, the 
apostle proceeds to the great doctrine of this sal- 
vation, and main burthen of his discourse, the res- 
urrection . of the Saviour Jesus from the dead. 
He tells them of his crucifixion at Jerusalefin, and 
of his being laid in a sepulchre. <^ But," he says, 
'^ God raised him from the, dead ; and he was seen 
many days of them which came up with him from 
Gralilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto 
the peojde." Witnesses of what? Witnesses, 
surely, of what they saw ; witnesses of his resur- 
rection; of other things, it is true, but of that 
chiefly, of that first, of that as the wonderful fact 
which they had before their eyes many days, the 
proof of their Master's divine mission and au- 
thority, and the soul of their own fidelity and 
labors. 
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Then follow the words of the text. " And we 
deelare unto you glad tidings." What glad tidings ? 
"How that the promise which war made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
chUdren." And how hath he folfilled it? "In 
that he hath raised up Jesus again.'' • Here is a 
distinct declaration^ that the ancient prcmiise of 
God to his people Israel, of redemption, of salva* 
tion, of peace, was fulfilled in the resurrection of 
Jesus;, who, hj this mighty event, became the 
mighty and promised Saviour. And the aposlie 
declares yet further^ that it is eminently this event 
of the resurrection, of Jesus^ which confirms to him 
the title of' the Son of Grod ; "As it is also written 
in the second Psalm^ " Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten th^e." Nor is this the only occa* 
sion on wliich the apostle makes the same remark- 
able statement. It is repeated and enforced, with 
a singular harmony* of illustration, in the com- 
mencement of his epistle to the Romans, where 
he speaks of Jesus Christ as deolajred to be the 
Son of God with power^ according to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.'' It 
could not be more plainly and more forcibly as- 
serted than in these passages, that Jesus is the Son 
of Grod, and is called by that -name, as for other 

reasons, «o especially for this^ that by the power, of 
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the Father he is the first bom from the dead, and 
in his own person the revealer of life and immor* 
tiality to the world. The apostle proceeds in his 
discourse to set forth yet more completely the 
primary importance of the resurrection of Jesus, 
by applying to it the prophetic sense of two other 
passages of ancient Scripture. ^^As concerning 
that he raised him up from the dead, now no more 
to return to corruption, he said on this wise, I 
will give you the sure mercies of David; Where- 
fore he saith also in another Psahn, Thou shalt not 
suffer thine Holy -One to. see corruption." 

Can there be any question with r^ard to the 
main doctrine of the apostle's discourse? Is it 
not, without question, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of Jesus ? And this is the point to which 
I would direct your serious notice. H^e is a ser- 
mon by the active and zealous Paul, the first of his 
which has come down to us, preached in a gentile 
city, to an assembly of Jews and proselytes to Ju- 
daism, preached for the express purpose of im- 
pressing and inverting that assembly, and yet pot 
a word said in it, not a word, of doctrines which 
have since been represented as absolutely essential 
to Christianity, and to be received on pain of eter- 
nal misery. ' Here is a sermon, preached with an 
^Kwtle'fl knowledge, an apoisde's in8[Hration, and 
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an apostle's earnestness, and with the avowed ob- 
ject of turning the hearers to the faith and religion 
of Christ ; and the essential doctrine, the convert- 
ing doctrine, and indeed the only proper doctrine 
which is presented in it, is that of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. And it is s6 presented, in such 
strong and various lights, as to leave no doubt of 
the station which it occupied in the preacher's 
mind. It is presented aa the fulfilment, of the 
wtell-known and repeated promise of a Saviour to 
the fathers of the Jewish nation, and as a cause, 
or verification, of the title of, the Son of God, by 
which he was distinguished above men. ' It was 
the resurrection which completed the divine pre- 
dictions and engagements of delivenmce and mer- 
cy ; it was the resurrection which gave its highest 
significance to the name of the Son of God. Such 
was the doctrine of St. Paul, in his sermon at An- 
tioch of Pisidia ; and the effects of this doctrine 
are stated in the exhortation with which the ser- 
mon is concluded. " Be it known unto you, tliere- 
fore, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and by 
him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses." And then follows a warning against 
neglect and unbelief on the part of the hearers, 
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with which the exh<»rtation and the setmon close*. 
Forgiveness of sins is preached through a risen 
Saviour, and consequent justification or release 
from penalties and unsatisfied obligations imposed 
by the law of Moses. Belief in the resurrection 
of Jesus, is proposed as the ground of ibigiveness 
and justification. No other ground is mentioned 
or alluded to; Nothing is said of total 4^orrup- 
tion; nothing is. said of imputed righteousness; 
nothing is said of the burning wrath of God ap- 
peased by an innocent and infinite sacrifice. It 
i^ only said that belief in the resurrection is the 
ground of forgiveness and justification. Belief or 
fsdth in the resurrection, bringing to the heart the 
high motives and sanctions of eternity, leads by 
the ways of re^ntancjs to the paths of righteous- 
ness and a holy life, and thus to the forgiveness of 
sins, c^nd exemption, from legal pains. Belief in 
the resurrection, firm and operative, at once con- 
nects the believer with the heavenly world, fills 
his soul with heavenly hopes, submits his life to 
the heavenly law. He is risen with Christ ; he 
seeks those things which jp-e above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of <<jod; he renounces 
his. sins, and they are freely foigiveq. . He is lib- 
erated from the law qf Moses, because he is sub- 
jected to a law more spiritual and pjerfect. He 
works henceforth by a superior rule. 
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So preached St. Paul at Antioch. I assume the 
correctness of his preaching. I assume that he 
preached well and intelligently, the Christian feith. 
And most certain it is, that he preached the res- 
urrection of Jesus, as the main and distinguishing 
article of his religion. From these premises there 
is instruction to be drawn. And the instruction 
is this ; that all preaching, pretending to be Christ- 
ian, is defective according to the apostolic .stand- 
ard, which neglects or refuses to present the res- 
urrection as the peculiar basis of Christianity, 
or attempts to substitute, as that peculiar basis, 
any other doctrine or doctrine^. Of course, it is 
not required that every sermon should verbally 
recognise the fact or doctrine of the resurrection. 
But no sermon should deny, or seem to deny, the 
supreme importance of the resurrection, or advance 
any doctrine before it, or in its stead, as an essen- 
tial of Christianity. 

This rule, founded immediately upon apostolic 
precedent, and sustained by all Christian Scrip- 
ture, is transgressed by two very different kinds 
of preaching, the first of which is not unknoivn, 
and the second of which is prevalent. The first 
of these is that which underrates the value of the 
resurrection of Christ, and indeed of all that is 
miraculous in Christianity, by maintaining a cu'eful 
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silence concerning it, and perhaps even by throw- 
ing suspicion upon it, while it dwells upon mora- 
lity, and the internal principle, and the teachu^ of 
nature, as all that is necessary to Christianity or 
the Christian. The second is that, which, tfaou^ 
it makes no question of the resurrection, but de- 
voutly entertains it, yet in effect slights it, and 
withholds from it its honor, by laying a far greater 
stress on such doctrines as the trinity, atonement^ 
instantaneous conversion, which, even if true, do 
not approach the place of the resurrection. 

Concerning both of these errors, and departures 
from apostolic example, I could say much, but 
must content myself with saying only a few words. 
With regard to the firsts it may \>g sufficient to ob- 
serve, that although there can be no religious Jife 
without mprality or virtue, yet it is the end of 
religion to furnish nlotive and sanction to virtue, 
which in this- world it has always so greatly 
needed ; and if nothing be necessary to virtue but 
virtue, religion is a useless and impertinent word. 
But the be^t system of mere morality, with none 
but a human origin and sanction, never yet was, 
and never can be, a religion ; because it lacks that 
immediate connexion with God and heaven, whidi 
alone can make ita religion.. It is the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, which, by manifesting his filial 
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connexion with God, and opening heaven as it 
were visibly to mortal sight, chiefly confers reli* 
gious motive and sanction on the Christian life; 
and therefore no preaching of the purest morality, 
can be regarded as Christian, which leaves out of 
view the resurrection, or considers, it as of minor 
importance. And let such preaching be ever so 
pleasant, and choice in ideas and words, it will 
never be acknowledged as Christian by the bosoms 
of men. 

With regard to the second mode of preaphing, 
which places in the firs^ reuik of Christian essen* 
tiaJs, a rank. which ought to be occupied by the 
Ee6urrection,a number of doctrines, the very names 
of some of which cannot be found in the Scrips 
tures, and often accompan^s these, doctrines with 
the most tremendous denunciations, I feel bound 
to say of it, with this sermon of St. Paul's before 
me, that it contradicts the spirit and tenor of 
apostolic preaching, and is therefore wrong and 
hurtful. Its intention may be good, but it starts 
from unscriptural premises, and therefore gives 
false impressions of the nature of religion and 
Christianity. It treats as of Uttle importance what 
St. Paul treated as of the first importance, and 
refuses to admit as evidence of Christianity what 
he was most anxious to receive. It denies even 
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the name of Christian to those who believe- in the 
resurrection, without believing the dogmas which 
it exalts as essential, while the sermon of Paul 
exhorts the hearers to become Christians by believ- 
ing in the resurrection. It is full of that, of which 
his preaching takes no notice, and is almost empty 
of that, in which his preaching abounds. It is 
impossible that any one should be much edified or 
affected by such preaching, who is satisfied with 
the preaching of Paul. 

My friends, I am sure of the support of the 
apostle, when I say to you, that they receive 
Christ who believe in their heart that God hath 
raised him fro^ the dead ; and that they follow 
Christ, who in spirit rise with hun, jand seek those 
things which are above. 

March 27, 1842. 
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ST. PAUL'S SERMON AT ATHENS. 

BECAUSE HE HATH APPOINTED A DAY, IN THE WHICH HE WILL 
JUDGE THE WOBLO IN BIOHTEOUBNEBe BY THAT MAN WHOM HB 
HATH ORDAINED ; WHEEEOF HB HATH GIVEN A8BUBANCB UNTO 
ALL MEN, IN THAT HE HATH RAISED HIM FROM THE DEAD. 

Acts XVII. 31. 

With these words St. Paul fiiiishes his memorable 
discourse at Athens. It is the second sermon of 
which any extended account has come down to us. 
Of the first I have before spoken, and have shown 
that its object was to declare the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. I shaD now inquire 
whether this is not also the main doctrine of the 
second. - 

It will be proper, however, to remark, before 
entering into this inquiry, that between the date of 
the sermon at Antioch iii Pisidia, and of. this one 
at Athens, the apostle ,had been travelling from 
place to place, and constantly preaching, and fhat 
the subject of his preaching in one of these places 
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is distinctly stated, thotigh it be not fully reported. 
The place was Thessalonica, " where was a eyna- 
gogoe of the Jews. And Paul, as his manner was, 
went in unto them, and three Sabbath days rea- 
soned with them out of the Scriptures, opening 
and alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead ; and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ" Here then 
is the same theme at Thessalonica as at Antioch. 
The doctrine which is opened and alleged in the 
apostle's reasoning out of the Scriptures, is, ^' that 
Christ must needs have suffered and risen again 
from the dead,'' and that Jesus, who died and rose 
again at Jerusalem, is that very Christ. The doc- 
trine is still that of the resurrection. 

From Thessalonica, St. Paul came to Berea, and 
from Berea to Athens. Here also, even at Athens, 
the head-quarters of idolatry, there was a synagogue 
of the Jews, in which the aposde ^^ disputed," as 
he did likewise in the market daily, contending 
earnestly both with Jews and Greeks in behalf <tf 
the sublime truths of which he had custody, and 
aiming the rebukes of his stirred and indignant 
spirit against the excessive idolatry of the place. 
At length, by what he said, and by his manner of 
saying it, he drew the attention of philosophy itself, 
of Athenian philosophy, though it was not attention 
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of ti flattering or respect&il kind. " Certain philos- 
ophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoios en- 
countered him»" The creeds of these philosophers 
had little in common «with that of Paul. The Epi- 
cureans believed that the world is eternal, and that 
God neither created it, nor takes any interest in its 
concerns, and that there is no future retribution for 
mortals, nor any good but in the enjoyments of the 
senses. The Stoics, with sterner pretensions, 
maintained a theory which placed God, or the gods, 
quite as far from the affairs and the hearts of men. 
But in the fancied superiority of their wisdom they 
applied to Paul the epithet of "babbler," and 
charged him with being " a setter forth of strange 
gods, because he preached unto them Jesus, and 
the resurrection." This charge is worthy of espe- 
cial rema^. Some of these^ philosophers supposed, 
with the usual clearness of perception belonging to 
those who are blinded .by their preconceptions, that 
Paul was the advocate of two new gods for public 
acknowledgment, the name of one of whom was 
Jesus, and of the other, the Resurrection. While 
it is unnecessary to say that this view was a gross 
misapprehension and error, yet the inevitable infer- 
ence to be drawn from the impression made upon 
the philosophers by those two words, is, that the 
apostle was c(»istantly using them, and that he was 
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constandy presentii^ to his hearers the truth of 
the resurrection of Jesus, and therefore that he 
was making this truth the main doctrine of iiis -dis- 
courses here as elsewhere. We see that up to this 
hour, the absorbing tbpic of his instructions, ^' the 
height of his great argument/' has been one and 
the same, even the resurrection. 

But the philosophers, full of Athenian curiosity, 
which was ever on the tiptoe for ^^ some new thii^," 
were desirous of hearing him explain bis doctrine 
more at length. ^' And they took him, and brought 
hini unto Areopagus, saying. May we know what 
this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest^ is? " 

And now the apostle is introduced, by the provi- 
dence of God, into a new scene, and stands, the 
single herald and advocate of a spiritual religion, 
in the stronghold and heart of a poUshed, gcHgeous 
and imperial heathenism. He is not now in a Jew- 
ish synagogue, surrounded by his own people, deal-* 
ing with f eligious forms and ideas and modes of 
speech, with which he has been familiar from his 
boyhood. He i^ on the Hill of Mars, the Areopa- 
gus, the seat of that famed Council, the judges of 
which had cognizance of cases of life and death, 
and a general control over the religion and worship 
of the state, and were themselves selected from 
among the noblest and gravest of the citizens. He 
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IB surrounded by philosophers of all schools, by the 
wise, and the wouldrbe wise, eager to hear, and 
ready to criticise not only his meaning, and his 
words, but his every accent. He stands on a com- 
manding elevation, and no roof is over him but 
that of the far sky. Below him, on the plain, is 
the beautiful temple of Theseus. Near by rises 
another eminence, the Acropolis, crowned with 
other temples of the purest marble, among which 
is conspicuous the renowned Parthenon, which still 
though aged and in ruin, rules the world of art 
from its height. And these temples are not left, as 
we are apt to suppose, in the native whiteness of 
their materials, but are richly tinted with bright 
colors and with brighter gold.- On every side there 
are groups and rows of statues and of altars, in 
such profusion, that every god of the heathen was 
said to have his image and worship at Athens. 

It was in the midst of this scene, so splendid, 
so trying, before an audience so acute and critical, 
that the apostle was caUed upon to speak, and ex- 
plain his doctrine. The promised Spirit is with 
him, and his own true spirit does not desert him, 
in that hour. ^< Then Paul stood in the midst of 
Mars Hill, and said. Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are exceedingly inclined to be 
religious. For as I passed by, and beheld your 
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devotioiis, I found an altar with this inscription^ 
TO THE UNKNOWN OOD. Whom therefore ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you." He does 
not charge the Athenians, as he is made to do by 
our common translation, with being " too supersti- 
tious ; " for he could hardly have secured their at- 
tention by such an exordium ; but he b^ins by 
assuring them of his conviction of their strong re- 
ligious tendencies. He has had proof of this, he 
says, in seeing, as he passed through their city, that 
notwithstanding the vast multitude of altars dedi- 
cated to various divinities, they had erected one to 
the unknown god, lest some divinity might be of- 
fended who had been unintentionally omitted. He 
then proposes to inform them who this unknown 
god is. By this commencement he at once con- 
ciliates their attenticm, and excites their interest to 
know what he can tell them of a divine being 
whose altar is in the midst of them, built by their 
own device. 

Then the apostle, his way being thus prepared, 
sending forth a glance over those temples, to the 
distant mountains on the one hand, to the blue sea 
on the other, and thence upwards to the glwious 
heaven hanging over and embracing all, utters that 
declaration of the One eternal and supreme God, 
than which nothing could be more sublime, or better 
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suited to the place, the occasion, and ,the assembly. 
<< God that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands ; neither is 
worshipped with men's hands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things." 

It was the first time that such doctrine had been 
delivered on Mars Hill — the feith of one only 
creating and sustaining God, necessarily and di- 
recdy opposing itself to, and destructive of that 
idolatrous system, the resorts and symbols of which 
were everywhere displayed with all the grace and 
majesty which the highest art could lend them. 
With what moderation, and yet with what clear- 
ness and firmness it is announced. And mark 
with what diflferent terms of introduction the wise 
apostle addresses a Hebrew and an Attic audience. 
There is not a syllable of reference now to that 
Jewish history, which at Antioch occupied one half 
of his discourse, and which in a Jewish synagogue 
was so appropriate and well timed. Nor was there, 
on the other hand, the least attempt at Antioch to 
prove the being and unity of the infinite Creator. 
With Jews it was needless ; but.with Athenians it 
was indispensable. Those philosophers, who would 
only have laughed at the names and stories of 
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Abraham and David, cannot but listen with some 
reverence to an ezpontion of the nature and por- 
poses of the One Ahnighty, and must be led, if at 
all, through a belief in (Sod, to a belief in his ap- 
pointed messenger. The true and only God is to 
them the unknown God, and therefore he must be 
first declared. And Paul goes on to dedare him, 
ajs the Maker of aD nations of one blood, who is 
not far from any one of us, and in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. And here, in the 
spirit of appropriateness, he introduces, instead of 
a quotation firom the Scriptures of his own peofde, 
a verse of Grecian poetry ; " as certain also of your 
own poets have said. For we are idso his ofispring." 
And then comes his unanswerable argument against 
idolatry. " Fcwasmuch then as we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the Grodhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man's device." We ought not to think that 
God, the Maker and Father of men, is like unto 
gods of which man is the maker. But much of 
the existing idolatry was owing to ignorance rather 
than perverseness. Allowing this, the apostle pro- 
ceeds, '^And the times of this ignorance God 
virinked at ; but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent" And why should men repent ? 
Because, when the light is brought to them, they 
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v^ill be judged according to that light ^^ Because 
he hath appdnted a day, in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he 
hath ordained." What assurance have men of 
this delegated authority and solemn judgment ? 
Hearken. " Whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead:' 

There is the conclusion, and the great Christian 
doctrine of St. Paul's sermon at Athens. It is 
still the resurrection. In both these sermons, 
therefore, at Antioch and at Athens, however differ- 
ent the form of the address, nicely adapted to the 
different audiences, the result is the same, the ob- 
ject is the same, which is, to impress a faith in the 
resurrection, and to hold up that faith as the ground- 
work and foundation of the Christian edifice. And 
these two sermons, it may be observed, are the 
only ones of his of which any particular report has 
been preserved to us, and from which, therefore, 
we can form any idea of the style and matter of 
his preaching ; unless his defences before Felix and 
Agrippa may be called sermons, and even in those 
it will be found that whatever doctrine there is, is 
the doctrine of the resurrection. We may justly 
consider these two sermons as intended to be pre- 
sented to us^as specimens of St. Paul's preaching 
30* 
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to the Jews and to the Greeks ; and we may faiily 
adopt, and indeed can hardly avoid the conclusion, 
that whatever is the main doctrine of these ser- 
mons, was the main doctrine of all his preachii^, 
and is consequently the main doctrine of Chris^ 
tianity as he presented it and pleaded for it before 
men. Let any candid and honest man be asked. 
How are we to learn what St. Paul set forth in his 
preaching? and he could not but answer, By an 
examination of his recorded' sermons. And let 
him again be asked, What, upon examination, 
appears to be the chief point and doctrine of those 
recorded sermons ? and he could not but answer. 
The resurrection. Certainly there is no other answer 
to be given. And therefore I must repeat what I 
have said in substance before, that as this doctrine 
of the resurrecti<Mi was in the eyes of Paul the 
primary essential of Christianity, and that as in 
neither the sermon to the Jews nor in that to the 
Greeks, is there the remotest allusion to doctrines 
which are often, and with extreme dogmatism, 
preached as primary and essential, those doctrines 
are not primary and essential, even if they be true. 
If it be said, that such doctrines are laid down 
in the epistles of St. Paul, though they may not 
be in his sermons, the proper reply is obvious, that 
the epistles contain a great deal of^ what is local 
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and occasional, and that many propositions are ad- 
vanced in them, which, however just and true, 
arose out of temporary questions, and were not 
intended to be stated as essential and universal 
doctrines ; that misapprehension of the real mean- 
ing of the writer is almost inevitable, if the nature 
of these temporary questions be not well under- 
stood, and constantly kept in sight ; and that if 
we sincerely wish-^o know what he deemed essen- 
tial to Christianity, we must resort, in the first place, 
not to his epistles, addressed to individual churches, 
and occupied to so great an extent in the discussion 
of those temporary questions, but to his sermons, 
which were intended for all, and which necessarily 
presented the elementary, fundamental and dis- 
tinctive principles of the Gospel which he was 
ordained to preach to every creature. 

The practical conclusion is evident, that what 
was essential, absolutely so, to Christianity then, 
is essential now ; that what was essential to St. 
Paul, should be essential to us ; that the resuirection 
should be the ground of our Christian faith, our 
reliance on our Saviour's authority, our repentance 
and obedience, our support in tribulation, and our 
hope in death. 

Apbil 10, 1842. 
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ADDRESSES OP ST. PAUL AND THE 
OTHER APOSTLES. 

WHEREFORE OF THESE MEN WHICH HAVE COMPANIED WITH US 
ALL THE TIME THAT THE LORD JESUS WENT IN AND OUT AMONG 
US, BEGINNING FROM THE BAPTffiM OF JOHN, UNTO THAT BAMB 
DAT THAT HE WAS TAKEN UP FROM US, MUST ONE BE ORDAINED 
TO BE A WITNESS WITH US OF HIS RESURRECTION. — ActS I. 21, 22. 

In two former discourses, I gave an account of the 
only two reported sermons of St. Paul, shewing 
that the doctrine of them both was that of the res- 
urrection, and drawing certain conclusions from 
that fact. 

Beside these sermons, there are four addresses^ 
or speeches, by the same apostle, recorded at some 
length in the book of Acts ; aU of which were pro- 
nounced subsequently to the sermon at Athens. 
The first of these is his parting address at Miletus 
to the elders of the church of Ephesus, who had 
come, according to his request, to meet him at the 
former place. This is entirely of a personal char* 
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acter, and contains but one passage which has 
reference to the general matter of his preaching. 
He reminds the Ephesian elders how he had taught 
them '^ publiclj, and from house to house, testify- 
ing both to tiie Jews and also to the Greeks, repent- 
ance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ." This is substantially the same doctrine 
with that of the two sermons, thoug[h the word 
resurrection be not introduced; faith in Jesus 
as the risen Saviour and Christ, acting on the mind 
and heart to produce repentance. 

The second of these addresses, is that which he 
made to the riotous multitude of Jews who assaulted 
him in the temple, after his arrival at Jerusalem, 
and who would have killed him, had he not been 
rescued by the Roman prsefect, or " chief captain," 
Claudius Lysias, at the head of a band of soldiers, 
and carried into the castle, or tower, doubtless that 
of Antonia, which was near the temple. It is an 
interrupted speech, and consists of the history of 
his own miraculous conversion, to the end of which 
the crowd gave him a patient audience; but as 
soon as he mentioned that the ascended Jesus had 
conunanded him to go unto the Gentiles, they were 
so exasperated against him, that the prsefect was 
obliged to hurry him back into the castle, on the 
outer steps of which he had stood while speaking. 
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Whatever the apostle might have said, had he been 
suffered to proceed, there is no doctrine in what 
he actually pronounced ; or rather, no doctrine is 
directly stated. But the fiict of the resurrection is 
necessarily assumed throughout the narrative of his 
conversion, for his conversion is represented as the 
work of the risen and ascended Jesus, who arrests 
him in his journey, and declares to him his will. 

While he was in the custody of Lysias, the 
Chief Priests and great council of the Jews were 
summoned by that officer to appear in assembly, 
that by confix>nting the prisoner with his accusers, 
he might learn something distinctly of the chaiges 
brought against him. The few words uttered by 
St. Paul on this occasion, I have not counted as 
one of the four addresses, but yet they plainly cch*- 
roborate all that has been hitherto proved concern- 
ing the substance of his preaching. The Apostle, 
observing that a part of the council were Pharisees, 
who beUeved in a resurrection, founded on views 
of their own, cried out, ^^ Men and brethren, I am 
a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; of the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question." 
If he was called in question of the resurrection, he 
had been preaching the resurrection, and that 
chiefly. If it was the great cause of offence, it 
was the great topic of his oratory. Should it be 
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asked, why it was a cause of offence, if it was be- 
lieved by a large and influential portion of the Jews 
themselves, the answer is, that with the Pharisees 
it was a theory, and matter of philosophical argu- 
ment ; while with the Apostle it was a faith, founded 
on the actual resurrection of an individual, who had 
been despised, rejected, and at last brought to an 
ignominious death by the Jews themselves, includ- 
ing the Pharisees ; very much the same difference 
as that which now exists between the Deist, who, 
from his own reasoning believes in a future hfe, 
and the Christian, who rests his belief on the resur- 
rection of Christ, whether he does, or does not 
reason upon it also. St. Paul, on the present occa- 
sion, avoids entering on this difference, but claim- 
ing to be a Pharisee, and to have been persecuted 
on account of his hope and assertion of the resur- 
rection, he produces a division among his enemies, 
and a temporary diversion in his own favor, which 
was the wisest and best course he could have 
adopted. One thing remains certain, that he was 
^^ called in question," that he was opposed, perse- 
cuted, and beset, on account of his preaching the 
resurrection of the dead. 

From Lysias the praefect, St. Paul is transferred 
into the hands of Felix the Governor ; and is sent, 
still a prisoner, from Jerusalem to Caesarea ; partly 
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that he may be saved from a murderous conspiracy 
of the Jews, and partly that he may be placed under 
a higher jurisdiction. He is again examined befcHe 
Felix, in the presence of his accusers, who go down 
from Jerusalem to appear against him; and his 
defence at this time is the third of the addresses or 
speeches which I have mentioned. In it he denies 
the charges of seditious conduct preferred against 
him, asserts his peaceable principles and orderly 
behavior, and confesses only ^' that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the Grod of my 
fathers, believing aU things which are written in the 
Law and in the Prophets ; and have hope toward 
God, which they themselves also aUow, that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust." And in closing he says, appealing to 
his adversaries, " Let these same here say, if they 
have found any evil doing in me, while I stood before 
the council, except it be for this one voice, that I 
cried standing among them, Touching the resur- 
rection of the dead I am called in question by you 
this day." In this third address, if there be any 
doctrine advanced, it is certainly no other than the 
doctrine of the resurrection. 

Two whole years from this period, Paul was de- 
tained a prisoner, though no crime or misconduct 
had been proved against him; and when Felix 
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was superseded in his office by Fortius Festus, the 
former, " willing to show the Jews a pleasure, left 
Faul bound." From, this Festus, who was also 
"willing to do the Jews a pleasure," and who 
would probably have delivered him into their hands, 
as Pilate did his Master, if he had consented to 
return to Jerusalem, Paul, as a Roman citizen, 
appealed unto Caesar. The appeal could not be 
refused ; but before he was sent to Rome, he was 
called upon to make another defence before king 
Agrippa, who had come to Csesarea on a visit to 
Festus, and who expressed a desire to hear him. 
This defence, which has been much celebrated for 
its eloquence, is the fourth and last of the reported 
addresses. After a courteous exordium, and a 
renewed declaration of his former manner of life, 
as a Pharisee of the " straitest sect,*' the apostle 
proceeds ; " And now I stand and am judged for the 
hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers ; 
unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God day and night, hope to come. For 
which hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of 
the Jews." What the hope is, and what the 
ground of it is, we are not left to conjecture. 
They are clearly intimated in the question, which 
he immediately addresses to the king. "Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
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that God should raise the dead ?" Then follows 
a repetition of the account which he had before 
given, on the steps of the tower at Jerusalein, of 
bis miraculous conversion from a persecutor to a 
professor and preacher of the rehgion of Jesus; 
and the defence closes with yet another declara- 
tion of the-^-eat doctrine of that religion, as he 
had been constantly teaching it. ^^ Having there- 
fore obtained help of God, I continue unto this 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying 
none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come, that Christ should 
suffer, and that he should be the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should shew light unto the 
pe<^le, and to the Gentiles." 

Before I turned) my attention particularly to this 
subject of the preaching of Paul, I entertained a 
general impression that he preached the resurrec- 
tion, as became an apostle of Christ ; but I was 
not aware how constantly he preached it, and how 
invariably he made it the point of every public dis* 
course. It is only since I have taken a survey of 
these four addresses, in connexion with the two 
pieceding sermons, a survey to which I was led by 
my examination of those sermons, and the interest 
with which they inspired me, that I have been 
made sensible of the full and remarkable consent 
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and hannony with which the whole six recorded 
discourses testify, together, to the earnest consist- 
ency with which the apostle preached the doctrine 
of the resurrection, as the great, essential, convert* 
ing doctrine of Christianity. Nothing interrupts 
this consent and harmony; no other doctrine, 
however important it may be, diverts our attention 
from this one essential doctrine, of which all other 
circumstances are but the accompaniment and 
clothing. 

The book of Acts is brought to an end, with 
the narrative of St. Paul's voyage to Rome, his 
arrival there, and the great degree of liberty which 
he was permitted to enjoy for the space of two 
years ; " preaching the kingdom of God, and teach- 
ing those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him." 

And now, having completed the examination of 
his sermons and other addresses, as they are pre- 
served to us in the Book of Acts, why should we 
not inquire into the character of -^ the preaching of 
the other apostles, as far as the means of doing so 
may be furnished by the same faithful record. 
The investigation will not take us long, for after 
the account of the conversion of Paul, the book is 
principally occupied with the history of his travels 
and labors. 
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The first act of the eleven apostles, after the 
Ascension of their Master, was their choice of one 
who should fill the vacancy left by the defection 
and death of Judas the traitor. In the address of 
Peter, proposing this choice, is stated, in the words 
which I adopted as my text, the great object of 
the preaching of all the apostles, and indeed the 
great purpose of their lives, which was, to bear 
witness to the resurrection of Jesus ; " must one 
be ordained, to be a witness with us of his resur- 
rection ;" not the propounder of a theory of a 
resurrection, but ^' a witness with us of his resur- 
rection," of the resurrection of Jesus. The choice 
fell, as you know, upon Matthias. 

On the day of Pentecost, while the Twelve were 
together, they received the promised efiiision of the 
Holy Ghost, and the gift of tongues. In the speech, 
or sermon, which on this occasion St. Peter made to 
the multitude who were attracted by the fame of 
the occurrence, he says, after defending himself 
and his brethren from injurious imputations, " Ye 
men of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs, which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know, him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and bj 
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wicked hands have crucified and slain ; whom God 
hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, 
because it was not possible that he should be holden 
of it." He then, as he is speaking in Jerusalem, 
and addressing Jews and proselytes, refers, as Paul 
did afterwards before a similar audience in the sy- 
nagogne of Antioch, to the prophetic testimony of 
David, who, he says, ^^ spake of the resurrection of 
Christ." " This Jesus," he continues, " hath God 
raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. Therefore 
being by the right hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and 
hear." And he concludes thus ; " Therefore let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ." 

This is the first Christian sermon. It enforces 
one principal doctrine, which is that of the resur* 
rection. The fruits of it were three thousand souls 
added to the Christian church. 

Some time after this, Peter, with his companion 
John, as they were going into the temple at the 
hour of prayet, healed a lame man who was asking 
alms at the gate called Beautiful ; and to the con- 
course of people who were brought together by 
this miracle in Solomon's porch, the chief of tha 
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Apostles addrened himself in a second cliscoarse. 
He assures them that it was not by his own power, 
or his companion's^ that the kme man bad been 
made to walk, but by the name of Jesus the Son 
of Gody whom God had glorified, though they had 
denied him, and delivered him up to death. '^ But 
ye denied the holy one and just, and desired a 
murderer to be granted unto you ; and killed the 
Prince of life, whom God hath raised from the 
dead ; whereof we are witnesses." He calls upon 
them, therefore, to repent and be converted, that 
their sins may be blotted out, and they may not be 
destroyed. And he ends his discourse, by remind- 
ing them, that they had the privOege of being the 
first, as descendants of Abraham, to hear and ac- 
cept the call of salvation. ^^ Unto you first, God, 
having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
you, in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities." 

As Peter and John were speaking to the people, 
<^ the Priests, and the captain of the temple, and 
the Sadducees, came upon them," and laid hold of 
them, and imprisoned them. The cause of this 
severity, was the character of the doctrine which 
the Apostles were preaching; and this doctrine was 
the resurrection of Jesus. ^^ Being grieved that 
they taught the people, and preached through Jesus 
the resurrection from the dead." 
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On the morrow the prisoners were brought be- 
fore their enemies, and being asked, ^' By what 
power, or by what name, have ye done this?" 
Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, answers, " Be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the 
dead, even by him doth this man stand before 
you whole." 

Being released by their persecutors, wlio were 
wiUing and yet afraid to detain and punish them^ 
the apostles returned to their companions, and to- 
gether with them glorified God in a hymn of praise. 
The historian then speaks of the joyful boldness 
and cordial unanimity of the believers at this period, 
and adds, " And with great power gave the apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus ; and 
great grace was upon them all." 

Once more the apostles are imprisoned, and be- 
ing miraculously delivered, resume their teachings 
in the porch of the temple. Again they are brought 
before the chief priests, and again do they repeat 
their testimony, sajring to their adversaries, "The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew 
and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance 
to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And we are his 
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witnesses of these things, and so is also the Hdj 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey 
him.** 

Beside these, there is a discourse by Stephen, 
the longest which is recorded in the book, which 
is an abstract of the Jewish history, and a rebuke 
of the Jews, whcHU he was addressing, for following 
in the steps of their fathers, who resisted and killed 
their prophets. It so exasperated his audience, 
that they immediately put him to death. There is 
also another discourse by Peter at the house of 
Cornelius, in which he repeats his former testimony 
to the resurrection of Jesus, in almost the same 
words as before, and in which he declares that it is 
the great doctrine committed to him and to all the 
apostles ; and after this come the acts and dis- 
courses of Paul. 

So we see, my friends, that the doctrine of the 
whole book of Acts, which is the history of what 
the apostles said and did, is the resurrection. 
Whether it is by Peter, or whether it is by Paul, 
whether it is to the Jews, or whether it is to the 
Gentiles, the great doctrine which is delivered is 
ever that of the resurrection, with its attendant 
practical influences on the life and conduct. And 
it is useful, it is highly useful, when one doctrine 
and another are represented as the essential, and 
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one way and another are pointed out as those only 
in which a Christian can walk and be a Christian, 
that we should go back to this permanent and truth- 
ful record, and see what was essential according to 
the original preachers of our faith. 

April 24, 1842. 



SERMON LVn. 



TESTIMONY OP THE EPISTLES TO THE 
RESURRECTION. 

AND IF CHRIST BK NOT BISEN, THEN IB OVR PREACHING VAIN, 
AND TOUR FAITH 18 ALSO VAIN. TEA, AND WE ARE FOUND 
FAUE WITNESSES OF GOD ; BECAUSE WE HATE TESTIFIED OF GOD 
THAT HE RAISED UP CHRIST : WHOM HE RAISED NOT UP, IF SO 
BE THAT THE DEAD RISE NOT. — 1 CoiiathiaOS, XT. 14, 15. 

A THOROUGH examination of the book of the Acts 
of the ApostleSy having shown beyond all question, 
that the first and great doctrine which they preach- 
ed, was that of the resurrection, it remains to be 
seen whether their Epistles correspond and harmo- 
nize on this point with their preaching. My pur- 
pose, in the present discourse, is to prove that this 
conformity really exists, as might have been ex- 
pected ; fof it would be strange if sensible and 
honest, not to say inspired men, were to advance 
one doctrine as the chief and foremost in their speak- 
ing, and displace it by some other in their writing ; 
and with regard to St. Paul at least, the words of the 
text would be sufficiently conclusive, were there no 
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more of the same import. Strong as they are, 
however, their force is greatly increased by the pas- 
sages which precede and follow them. But befcnre 
I examine them, I wish to make some remarks on 
the relative characters of the book of the Acts, and 
the collection of the Apostolical Epistles, and the 
position which they take with regard to each other, 
in the primitive history of our religion, — a subject 
which I have slightly touched upon already. 

The book of Acts is an authentic account of 
what the apostles did, and what they said, in the 
execution of the commission entrusted to them by 
their Master, to teach and convert all nations, to 
make men Christians, to collect churches, or as- 
semblies of the faithful. It tells how they preached 
Christ to those who had not known Christ, both 
Jews and Gentiles. It tells with what labor and 
care they gathered the first flock into the fold of 
the good Shepherd. The collection of the Epistles 
contains advice, exhortation. Warning, comfort, 
directions of order and discipline, addressed by the 
apostles to those whom they had concerted and 
made Christians, by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
and gathered into churches. These are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the two books. The 
former is an exhibition of the early work of the 
apostles in converting men, in bringing them to 
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Christ, in making them Christians ; the latter is an 
exhibition of the subsequent instructions of the 
apostles to those who were already converted, 
brought to Christ, and made Christians. We have 
the manner and process of conversion in the Book 
of the Acts ; we have the manner and process of 
instruction after conversion in the Epistles. Now 
it evidently follows, from this characteristic distinc- 
tion between the two, that if it be our purpose to 
ascertain fairly what is essential to be believed in 
order that a man may be a Christian, and be proper- 
ly called a Christian, we must refer to the book of 
the Acts, and learn there what the apostles 
preached as the first and essential faith, the recep- 
tion of which was necessary to make a Jew or a 
Gentile a Christian. But if it be our purpose to 
ascertain what admonitions were given, what r^u- 
lations were made, what further important doc- 
trines were inculcated, by the apostles in their 
government of the churches, after there were 
churches of Christian believers, then we must refer 
to the Epistles, which were written on those sub- 
jects to those churches. But whatever we may 
find these admonitions, regulations and doctrines 
to be, they are not absolutely essential to the 
Christian faith, because they are addressed to those 
who are already recognised as Christians, possess- 
ing the Christian Mth. 
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We look then into the Acts, and what do we . 
mark there as the doctrines which are preached, 
for the end of making men Christians, and 
through the belief of which men become Christ- 
ians, and are received ats such ? We mark, not 
doctrines, but a doctrine, one only, the resurrection 
— the doctrine of the resurrection, founded on the 
resurrection of Jesus, and producing repentance 
with all its fruits. By preaching this, men were 
made Christiana ; by- believing this, men became 
Christians. To these men, now' Christians, the 
epistles are addressed ; and when we look into the 
epistles, we find doctrines, instructions, opinions, 
moral and religiouA truths, highly excellent, highly 
important, but nothing further laid down as essen- 
tial^ for the simple reason that nothing further 
could be essential to the Christianity of those who 
are already Christians, and written to as such. 
The essential is past. The limits of the essential 
were passed at the moment of conversion, of belief 
in the Christian resurrection ; and there can be no 
supplementary essentials. Nothing can be plainer 
than this ; the light of the natural sun in the sky 
shows nothing plainer ; and yet men are constantly 
searching for their essentials beyond the bounda- 
ries of the essential, in the reasonings and precepts 
of the apostles in their letters, instead of in the 
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preaching of the apostles recorded in the book of 
their Acts. 

It will be observed, however, that as in the Acts 
there is recorded something more than the preach- 
ing of thoiapostles, and the essential doctrine which 
they preal^ed, so in the Epistles is written some- 
thing more than supplementary instruction. In 
the Acts, some subjects are touched upon, such as 
the authority of the old Jewish law and ritual, 
which are afterwards discussed more fully in the 
Episdes ; and in the Epistles there is a frequent 
recurrence to the doctrine of the resurrection, a 
subject which especially belongs to the Acts ; for 
though in the Epistles the limits of the essential 
are passed, yet they are not forgotten. Thlis the 
two works illustrate and confirm each other. This 
observation brings me back to the position, that 
the Epistles, though they treat chiefly of other mat-* 
ters, proper to their occasions, abundantly confirm 
the fact, that the resurrection is the essential doc- 
trine of the gospel. And this position I shall pro- 
ceed to establish by a few clear instances.* 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, that is, to 
the Christian converts resident in Rome, is placed 
next in order to the Acts, though it may not have 
been the first written of this apostle's letters. It 
takes up what is called by Paley, and what oer- 
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tainly was, " the great controversy of that day, the 
admission of the Gentiles to a parity of religious 
situation with the Jews," and is argued by the 
apostle on the side and in favor of the Gentiles. 
Though it is the principal purpose of the epistle to 
settle this local and temporary controversy — a pur- 
pose which seems to be unheeded . by those who 
largely quote from it to verify their own purposes 
and doctrines — yet there are most distinct decla- 
rations in it of the/supremacy of the doctrine of the 
resurrection. It begins with such a declaration. 
" Paul^ a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, which 
he had promised afore by his prophets in the holy 
Scriptures, concerning his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who was made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the ilesh, and declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead." Here is the same 
apostle announcing himself, who preached the 
resurrection at Antioch. Afterwards, in the course 
of his controversial argument, he declares that the 
righteousness which was imputed to Abraham, shall 
be imputed to " us also, if we believe on him that 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead ; who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification." Among other references of a 
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similar kind, he speaks of believers as being ^^ dead 
to the law," and therefore divorced from its bonds, 
and " married to another, even to him who is raised 
from the dead." Omitting other passages to the 
same effect in this epistle, I will only adduce that 
very forcible expression, "It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again." 

But it is in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that this confirmation of which I speak, appears 
the most remarkable and .decisive. This epistle 
was written to the church at Corinth in reply to 
one which he had received from them, requiring 
his judgment concerning various disputes and diffi- 
culties which had risen up amongst them ; and it 
treats authoritatively of these subjects, and also of 
other abuses of which he had heard from other 
sources. It seems that even at this early hour of 
that church, in the lifetime of him who planted it, 
there were some professing to beloqg to it, who 
denied the resurrection' of the dead. The apostle 
felt himself called upon, therefore, to make a dec- 
laration and statement of that doctrine, which is 
yet more full than any which appears in the record 
of his preaching, and is so -ample ajid explicit that 
it has been adopted into the solemn service of bu- 
rial, by churches of after times. He not only 
declares it to be essential to the gospel, but in the 
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Strongest of terms, the gospel itself, which he had 
preached to the Corinthians, and on which he h$ui 
founded their church. " Moreover, brethren, I 
declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand ; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain." Now what was this gospel 
which Paul had preached unto them, and which 
they had received, and which he now felt bound to 
republish. to them, seeing they were in danger of 
being seduced from its principles I " For I deliv- 
ered unto you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
-Scriptures ; and that he was buried, and that he 
rose^ again the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures." Then he enumerates the testimonies to the 
resurrection, hia own last, ^^ s(s of one bom out of 
due time*" He continues thus ; " Now if Christ 
be preached that he rose from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead ? But if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then is Christ not risen." Here follow 
the words of my text, which contain the assertion 
that if' Christ be not risen, his own (M-eaching and 
their faith are viun alike, and he and the other 
apostles are &lse witnesses. ^^ For if the dead risQ 
32* 
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not, then is not Christ raised ; and if Christ be not 
raised, your faith is yain ; ye are yet in your sins." 
It is unnecessary for me to quote any further from 
this place, though the same topic is pursued, as 
you know, through the whole of the long portion 
of the episde called the fifteenth diapter. No 
words can be more forcible, or more conclusive to 
the point, that the doctrine of the resurrection is 
the soul of the gospel. It is unnecessary also that 
I should quote, which I might easily do, from other 
epistles of St Paul, to the same purpose. One 
passage, indeed, I cannot omit, which occurs in his 
second episde to his beloved convert and spiritual 
son Timothy. There is in it such a solemn call on 
his young friend's attention, and such an affecting 
reference to his own sufferings in the sacred service 
of his Master, that it is worthy of special note and 
rememlHance. " Consider what I say ; and the 
Lord give thee understanding in all things. Re* 
member that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was 
raised from the dead according to my gospel ; 
wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, even unto 
bonds." 

As I have given some^account of the sermons of 
St. Peter, and shewn that they perfectly coincided 
with those of St. PaulNwith regard to the one great 
doctrine, I will select something from his epistles 
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ako, to prore that a similar coincidence is. to be 
met with there. I need not read far. At the 
commencement of his first general epistle, imme- 
diately after a benediction pronounced on those to 
whom he writes, he fervently exclaims, " Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lcurd Jesus Christ, 
who according to his abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away." And again he says, " Who by him do 
believe in God, that raised him up from the dead, 
and gave him glory, that your faith and hope might 
be in God." 

Instances might be mukiplied, but these are suffi- 
cient. They are sufficient to show that there is an 
entire harmony and correspondence between the 
preaching and epistles^ of the primitive teachers of 
Christianity, on the subject in question ; that as the 
one manifests, so the others confirm the resurrec- 
tion as the essential doctrine of the gospel ; that 
amidst a large variety of topics, doctrinal, moral 
and disciplinary, discussed in the epistles, the great 
doctrine which was preached at first is never lost 
sight of, and when occasion demands, is re-stated, 
and pressed anew, and dwelt upon with power and 
at length. 
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We • see too in the Epistles, as we saw in the 
Acts, that the resurrection preached and testified 
unto by the apostles, is not a thecny, not a belief 
to be supported only by abstract argument, but the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ their Lord, a fact, 
which precedes and gives assurance of the resur- 
rection of the faithful, and which is inseparably 
connected with the whole scheme of a proper 
Christian faith. It was not for a resurrection de- 
pending on in^pression and inference, that they 
toiled and suffered and died ; it was not such a 
faith which wrought in them that wonderful change 
which they experienced after the death of Jesus. 
They must have been familiar with such a resur- 
rection before. They must have known that it 
was held . by the contemporary Pharisees. But it 
had wrought no change in the Pharisees ; it would 
have wrought no change in them. The resurrec- 
tion which they preached, and for which they suf- 
fered, was a resurrection which they had seen ; and 
therein was its might, and its worth, and its glory, 
making immortality visible. It was the resurrect 
tion of a descendant of David ; and thereby con- 
nected with the ancient promises of God. It was 
the resurrection of a prophet and teacher ; and 
thereby conferring supreme authority on his po-e- 
cepts, and stamping his commandments with a di- 
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vine, seal. It was the resurrection of a holy one 
and just ; and thereby connected wittv all the love 
and sympathy which clings round a form of perfect 
purity, benevolence, dignity, especially if it be 
wronged and injured, and wronged and injured for 
our sakes. It was the resurrection of him who 
ascended to his Father, and sits on the right hand 
of God, and is the Head of the Church, and the 
appointed Judge of men ; and thereby associated 
with the highest reverence and hope and fear, with 
unseen wonders, with conversation in heaven, with 
preparation for the judgment and the future world. 
Is not this a very different resurrection from a rea- 
soned and argued resurrection ; from a resurrection 
without a Lord of life, and Son of God, who rises 
from the dead, and ascends into heaven? The 
resurrection which the apostles preached and taught, 
is the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; salvation to 
Jews and Gentiles, to the primitive believers, and 
to all believers till this world shall end. 

Now, my friends, what do they do, who deny 
the resurrection of Christ, even though they may 
maintain, as the Pharisees formerly did, a resurrec- 
tion of their own ? In the first place, they reject, 
and lose, and make of no effect, all this power, and 
authority, and love, and reverence, which cleave 
inseparably to his death and resurrection. In die 
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next place, with a wonderful, and as it seems to me, 
a melancholy hardihood, they undertake to deny, 
and sweep away, all that solemn and attested his- 
tory of the resurrection of Jesus in the Grospels ; 
all that mighty influence produced by it on the 
minds of the apostles, and all the point and power 
of their preaching, as recorded in the book of their 
Acts ; and finally all the importance and meaning 
of their references to it, as they are written down 
in their Epistles. Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, all 
are denied in this one denial. Is it not necessary 
that the resurrection of Christ should be preached 
now, as in the former time ? Are there none who 
reject it ; none who doubt it ; none who receive it 
with a weak acceptance, insensible to its power 
and its connexion with all Christian holiness ? Cer- 
tainly it must be preached ; not to the exclusion of 
other topics ; not too frequently, as if Christians 
were not Christians, and needed to be converted to 
what they already believe, but preached so that 
when denied it may be defended ; so that when in 
danger of being forgotten, it may be kept in mind ; 
so that when faintly spoken of as something not 
now important, it may be shown to be now and 
ever all-important ; so that when other doctrines, 
perhaps of mortal manufacture, shall be thrust into 
its place as essential, it may be maintained in its 
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place as the great essential. Here the apostles fur- 
nish our example in their epistles ; writing to Christ- 
ians as Christians, and therefore on a variety of 
Christian subjects, but always bearing in mind the 
resurrection of Christ, the gospel which they first 
had preached. 

Mat 1, 1842. 



SERMON LVin. 



STABILITY AMIDST CHANGE. 

TBAT WHICH HATH BBVH, 18 HOW; AND THAT WHICH IS TO 
BE, HATH ALBBADT BBBH ; AMD OOD BBQ0IBBTH THAT 

WHICH 18 PA8T. — Ecclesiastes iii. 15. 

The apothegm of the text, like several others in the 
same book, is not to be taken, as we may safely 
presmne, without some limitation. It intends not 
to assert that there is absolutely no change, no 
variety, no progress or improvement in any di- 
rection, from time to time; but it sententiously 
expresses the tmih, or truths, that over aU change 
there presides a law of permanence ; that amidst 
all variety there exists a standard of uniformity ; 
that much which seems to be new is in fact old ; 
that the main features of the past are reproduced 
in the present, and will be again reproduced in the 
future ; that the great principles of human nature 
and of the Divine government remain the same in 
all ages. The preacher makes no question, in 
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these wcM'ds, of those iSsM^ts in science or physical 
economy which are called discoveries and inven- 
tionsy and would offer no impediment to sincere 
desires or efforts for a definite moral advancement ; 
but he calmly rebukes an ignorant contempt of the 
past, an extravagant reliance on the future, an in- 
ordinate love of change, and a mistaken estimate of 
that kind of change which professes to be, but is 
not, improvement and progress. 

In this view of the text, it gravely opposes its 
wisdom to those manifestations, now of vanity, and 
now of discontent, which are evinced in the dis* 
paragement and rejection of what has hitherto been 
received, cherished and reverenced. And while it 
thus offers a check to the sanguine anticipations of 
those who desire and predict destruction, and a 
negative to the assertions of those who announce 
the actual arrival and accomplishment of destruc^ 
tion, it also affords encouragement to the sedate 
and sober-minded, by assuring them of the con- 
stancy of Providence, in its disposal of the ages of 
men. " That which hath been, is now ; and that 
Ivhich is to be, hath already been ; and God re- 
quireth," or will restore, ^* that which is past." 

We hear of late the very frequent assertion, that 
the world has outgrown such and such opinions, 
habits, or modes of action. Occasionally the asser- 

voL. II. 33 
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tion 19 made considerately, and is trae. It is made 
concerning cruelties, superstitions, and puerilities, 
which the wprld ought to outgrow, and -which a 
part of the world, has partly outgrown, as any ob* 
server may see. As more and more individuab 
become enlightened and civilized, by the process of 
the diffusion of existing knowledge and the temper 
and principles of Christianity, the world, or that 
portion of it which possesses the means of this im- 
provement, will gradually outgrow the follies and 
crimes by which it has been disgraced. But the 
trouble and annoyance is, that the same assertion 
is used by half-sighted and confident men, to sig- 
nify the supposed triumph of their own £Buicieflr, 
and with regard to things which the world ought 
not to outgrow, and has not in reality outgrown, 
because they are good and ducaUe in themselves* 
No sooner do a few individuals learn to neglect 
and despise certain religious forms, than they de- 
clare that the world has outgrown them. The 
truth is, that they do not understand the reason 
which is the basis of those forms, nor feel the 
beauty which they serve to clothe and express, and 
then they presume to put the world into their own 
predicament. Again, we hear evil spoken and 
ruin denounced against estabhshed institutions and 
authorities, with the same declaration that the world 
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has outgrown them. This is indeed making a free 
use of that figure of speech by which a part is put 
for the whole. They have outgrown, and therefore 
the whole world has outgrown. And who are these 
that have outgrown so much ? What is the measure 
of their stature ? They do not seem to be taller 
than their fathers, or wiser than their neighbors. 
Vainer they may be ; and more discontented they 
certainly are with that which is generally received. 
Grant that they have outgrown many things which 
others esteem honorable ; it may well be questioned 
whether this be true growth and progress. It may 
well be questioned, whether to outgrow reverence 
for sacred names and sacred places, sacred asso- 
ciations, hopes and memories, be to grow with any 
fidr proportions, or to any good purpose. 

Indeed it deserves to be better considered than 
it commonly is, that properly to outgrow a form, 
or practice, or institution, is not merely to reject it, 
or suffer it to fall into disuse. We do not out- 
grow a thing, in the true sense of becoming too 
wise for it, simply because we neglect and forget it 
in a season of indifference, or cast it away from us 
in a time of strife and excitement. The whole 
French nation once thought that they had out- 
grown religion, when in fact they had only 
renounced it, and renounced a great good ; and 
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they never acted so madly as during that period of 
delusion. The Nonconformists of England had 
not outgrown the priesdy surplice; they merely 
threw it off in a moment of irritation ; and then 
they put on the Genevan gown instead, which was 
neither a more innocent nor a more seemly gar- 
ment. Nor had they outgrown the music of 
organs ; they only tore them down in a fit of sour 
caprice ; and now their descendants smile at the 
caprice, or lament it, and gladly restore those 
majestic instruments to their high places again. 
Nor had they outgrown the solenm churchnservice, 
when they ceased to use it, and when, having 
obtained temporary power, they forbade its use 
throughout the land, and sOenced its voice, in aU 
the churches ; they only rejected it, and lost it ; but 
it has been restored to the churches, where it is still 
retained. Nor did they, and the soldiers of Crom-. 
well's army, defisu^ the glorious cathedrals, and 
batter down the beautiful church-yard crosses, 
because they had outgrown such things, but be- 
cause they were enraged against everything which 
reminded them of episcopacy, and wreaked their 
rage without discrimination. It cannot be pre- 
tended that these parties had ou^own the things 
discarded and destroyed, in such a manner that 
they were entitled to look down upon them from 
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their own spiritual heights, and cast them away as 
rubbish. They were in a passion, and what they 
did was done in a passion ; and wiser men than 
they, because more temperate, have employed 
themselves in repairing their desolations. Certainly 
I do not mean to say, that some rejected things 
are not properly and wisely rejected ; but I wish to 
enforce the truth, that merely to reject a thing is 
not necessarily to outgrow it, nor a proof of the 
wisdom of those by whom it is rejected. 

We are often told that the world is outgrowing, 
or has outgrown, forms. How far is this true ? 
Only to a limited extent. All life, and all nature 
and all art are full of forms, are hardly anything but 
forms. In every form there is a spirit, which is its 
life. Sometimes the spirit departs from it, and then 
it dies. Sometimes the form which envelopes the 
spirit, is made too cumbrous by superfluous fold- 
ings, and then the form must be reduced, in order 
that the spirit may have breath. But the spirit 
survives, in the same form renewed, or in some 
other. In some instances the spirit may act with- 
out a form, or in a form so reserved, as to be im- 
perceptible to common eyes. Masses for the dead 
are not outwardly celebrated by ourselves. But 
the spirit of that form, is the desire springing from 
irrepressible affection, to do something by the way 
33* 
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of intercession, for the departed souls of those 
whom we have loved. It may be om- doctrine 
that the state of those souls is now fixed and un- 
changeable, but it is our feeling that something 
may yet be done for them by earnest supplication ; 
and there must be many a one, who, though he 
would not think of asking for a requiem from the 
church, yet puts up his own prayers for his own 
dead in the silent church of his own bosom. It is 
evident that there are forms, which, by their spirit, 
are so connected with our eternal affections, that 
however they may be varied, they can never be 
outgrown. 

But there are things which the world might out- 
grow to great advantage, which are not really out- 
grown to the extent which is sometimes imagined. 
Protestants deride Catholic superstitions, and claim 
to have outgrown them. But in what measure have 
they, as a body, outgrown superstition and credu- 
Kty. Thousands there are in that body, who can- 
not abide the sign of the cross, or the sound of a 
Latin prayer, who will yet enact all manner of 
extravagancies in the tumult of a camp-meeting, 
and crowd with eager and terrified curiosity round 
a man who pretends to have discovered the exact 
day on which the worid is to be consumed and 
judged. Thousands there are who are ready to 
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fall into any delusion which is advanced with suffi- 
cient effi'ontery, and promises sufficient excite- 
ment. It may be that the Catholic world is mc»« 
superstitious than the Protestant world ; but certain 
it is that the Protestant world has not outgrown 
superstition, and is not yet authorized to claim 
exemption from its influence. '. 

As knowledge, and Christian knowledge espe- 
cially, is difiused, the excesses of superstition and 
credulity will retire and disappear. This we may 
safely and gladly say. But we fall into a great 
mistake, when we deem everything to be super- 
stition which is strange to our own religious exer- 
cises and habits ; and when we pronounce that 
form or custom to be superstitious, of the reason 
and spirit of which we are not aware. We fall 
into a great mistake, when we suppose that the 
world has outgrown what we have outgrown, or 
that we have properly outgrown what we have 
only discarded, or has been discarded for us before 
we were bom, and perhaps not to our advantage. 

If we avoid these mistakes, we can hardly fail 
to come to the conclusion, that a lasting diversity 
of religious modes, is adapted to the constant 
diversities of our human nature ; and we shall say, 
let that diversity exist, to correspond with those 
diversities. Denominations are gathered, each 
round its prominent and ruling idea ; and in the 
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heat and zeal of the formation, its members remain 
steadfast But presently it happens, that there 
are some who, from their temperament, actuaUy 
want something which they do not find, or do not 
find with sufficient distinctness, in the denomina- 
tion where birth or some other circumstance has 
placed them. So they either remain in it unea- 
sily, or leave it for some other. Some want more 
form than they can have, and others want less 
than is offered. Some want more stir and talk ; 
others want more calmness and quietness. Some 
want more mystery ; others want none. It is 
desirable that these wants should be severally 
satisfied, when they are serious and real, so far at 
least as is consistent with the order of the whole 
church, and the due support of religion itself. It 
must however be confessed, that there are many 
persons who are very long in understanding, apd 
many who never understand what they do want in 
religion, and who are disposed to change from one 
system or denomination, of which they know but 
little, to another of which they may know still less, 
as different humcM's preponderate. But this is a 
disease which operates less to the disadvantage of 
religion than of the individual. It will be soon 
perceived that it arises from fickleness and insta- 
biUty in him, rather than from insufficiency in 
religion or its ministrations. 
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Meanwhile let us be satisfied that the essential 
things remain, and will .cmain, and that the world 
cannot outgrow them. Religion remains ; for the 
nature of man requires it. Faith in Christ remains ; 
for he is the Mediator between God and man, re- 
vealing the will of God, and manifesting the glory 
of the Father ; and man must go to him for the 
words of eternal hfe. The Bible remains ; for it 
is spread through the world, and guarded by its 
own sanctity and man's gratitude. Prayer remains, 
for man must speak to his Maker, and the language 
of his communion is prayer. And things which 
appear to some less essential and permanent than 
these, will still remain. Not only will religion re- 
main in spirit, but in external form ; for man has 
senses as well as a soul. Forms may be modified, 
but form will remain. Public worship will remain ; 
for the nature of man is social. The Sabbath will 
remain ; for experience has proved the value of a 
periodical rest. , Ordinances will remain ; for reli- 
gion demands manifestation ; and especially will 
those two ordinances remain, which the Saviour 
enjoined, and which the Church from the very first 
has continued. Music will accompany worship, 
and elevate piety, while man has an ear for har- 
mony. Churches will be reared with the best 
graces of architecture, while man has an eye for 
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fitnew, proportioii, and beauty. Let us not fear 
the oGcamooal oalcries of destnictiveiieflB, or be 
troubled by the whkpeied fcan of tnnidity. The 
things which we love and have reaaon to love, and 
which have helped as and made oar sdace, will 
not be ootgrown« If they have engaged love, true 
and pure love, they are worthy and lasting. If they 
have touched and <^ned the inmost fountains of 
feeling, they are real and durable. Let us not fear 
for them nor distrust them, but be true to them, 
and they will be true to us. They are as ancient 
as the heart of man, and wiD live till the heart 
dies. If we cannot secure f<M' them the wide 
sympathy of all, we shaD find for them, if we wiD 
seek it, the better and more earnest sympathy of 
the few. And the sympathy of the many will re- 
turn to them, graduaUy and surely, when the time 
of anger or indifference is spent, and the affections 
are permitted once more to flow forth fireely, and 
the true taste of nature is rescued firom coarse asso* 
dations, and directed by its competent guides. 
Then there will be a returning and a rest. For 
" that which hath been is now, and that which is to 
be hath already been." 

Oct. 3i, 1841. 
Mat 22, 1842. 
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